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SOUTHERN FRONTIER COMMUNITIES VIEWED THROUGH 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EYE 


David Colin Crass, Steven D. Smith, Martha A. Zierden, 
and Richard D. Brooks 


This book examines communities on the southern frontier from the 
perspectives of history, geography, archaeology, and material culture. Although the 
editors are all historical archaeologists, we have broad-ranging interests and believe 
that an interdisciplinary approach is the most rewarding way to portray the diver- 
sity and rapid temporal change that characterized the eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century southern backcountry and its people. 

This volume's genesis was a series of informal conversations in the early 1990s 
involving (among others) historians, archaeologists, and geographers. A consen- 
sus emerged from these conversations that interaction among scholars working on 
problems associated with the southern backcountry was on the increase, and that 
it might be time for a gathering explicitly oriented around the theme of interdis- 
ciplinary studies. The result was a conference held in 1993 at the University of 
South Carolina, entitled“The Southern Colonial Backcountry: Beginning an In- 
terdisciplinary Dialogue.” The studies presented in this volume represent an ex- 
pansion of presentations at that conference and were chosen by the editors from 
the perspective of historical archaeology. It is a viewpoint similar to what Loren 
Eiseley referred to as an “archaeological eye.” This eye discerns the past through 
the lens of material culture (defined broadly) and the provenience of that mate- 
rial culture across a site, landscape, and region. While this eye quite clearly has blind 
spots, it is a vantage point commanding a wide vista, for historical archaeology is 


the most interdisciplinary of all the disciplines represented in this volume. There 
is a very solid basis for this assertion, because, of all viewpoints from which to view 
the past, historical archaeology is the most dependent discipline. It is also the 
youngest of the disciplines represented in this volume, having appeared only within 
the last thirty years. Emerging from the graduate schools of anthropology and with 
theoretical underpinnings borrowed from prehistoric archaeology, it strove fervently 
to forge an identity. 

The heated debates on what historical archaeology should be—history or an- 
thropology—eventually were won by the anthropologists,” not necessarily because 
of the merits of their arguments, but because the students doing historical archae- 
ology were graduating from anthropology graduate programs. But anthropologists 
had no time for history, and historians had little interest in the material-culture 
particularism of single-site excavations, almost universal in the early days of the 
discipline. 

While the fact that historians shunned historical archaeology hurt the disci- 
pline, it was wounded even more deeply as a result of its attempts to gain atten- 
tion within its mother discipline, anthropology. Seeking respect, anthropologically 
trained historical archaeologists proudly proclaimed that only anthropological 
questions about the past were important to archaeologists.’ The result was that 
historical archaeologists became, in essence, prehistorians excavating historic sites, 
instead of historical archaeologists or, more clearly stated, historian archaeologists. 

The result was that our early efforts often drew rather simplistic conclusions. 
The discipline had a corner on making the obvious explicit in the 1960s and 1970s, 
and this problem occasionally still appears today. Historical archaeologists were 
failing to do their homework by reading the literature from other, related disci- 
plines and for that reason were continually, and perhaps properly, ignored. In seek- 
ing an identity, historical archaeology had surgically removed the objects of its 
study (people, sites, and artifacts) from the context in which they had operated. 
This context was the known history, folklore, geography, and architecture of those 
people, sites, and artifacts. 

Beginning in the late 1970s, more and more scholars in the discipline began to 
recognize that it was indeed critical to understand the documentary history of a 
site before excavating. Archaeologists also recognized that it was important in stud- 
ies of the more recent past to talk to people who may have lived at the site—that 
is, to conduct oral history along with the excavations.* This approach had obvi- 
ous advantages in seeking behavioral explanations for the archaeological remains. 
More important, however, it widened the viewpoint of historical archaeologists and 
made it acceptable to seek data from other disciplines. 

Today the argument that a reliance on historical documents makes historical 
archaeology the handmaiden of history is heard less and less often. History and 
geography are seen widely as allowing historical archaeologists to move beyond the 
sherds and nails which often make up the bulk of the assemblage recovered from 
a site. For instance, historical geography is a component critical in addressing ques- 
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tions concerning settlement and landscape. Of course, historical archaeology still 
can be the handmaiden of history if that history is not interpreted through the 
archaeological eye. But the other disciplines, along with anthropology, provide the 
light waves which allow historical archaeologists to perceive and distinguish the 
objects and features found on the ground. That is why historians, geographers, and 
others are so important to archaeologists, and why historical archaeology is a de- 
pendent discipline. The other disciplines provide a background or context within 
which the archaeology of historic America can be understood. 

It is our opinion that this dependency has allowed historical archaeology to 
progress very well in the final years of the millennium. Instead of becoming the 
handmaiden of history, as many feared, historical archaeology has become an ally 
of other disciplines which study our past. The essays in this volume are testimony 
to that fact, and to the advantages that are to be gained from such partnerships.” 
By drawing on concepts and perspectives from history, geography, and archaeol- 
ogy, we hope to promote a synergy that transcends our respective fields of inquiry. 
We make no claim to comprehensiveness in terms of the perspectives, or topics, 
represented herein. Rather, our intent is to provide a series of case studies and over- 
views which we believe are thought-provoking, and which are linked by twin em- 
phases on community and interdisciplinary studies. 


COMMUNICATION AMONG HiIsTorICAL DISCIPLINES 


Several impediments exist to the creation of an interdisciplinary synergy. Perhaps 
the most significant is that disciplinary lines exist for good reasons. For instance, 
as noted above, historical archaeologists have for the most part been schooled in 
the broader field of anthropology, which has undergone a rapid transformation in 
the last thirty years. Anthropological concepts of such basic issues as what con- 
stitutes explanation, for instance, are quite different from historical concepts of 
explanation.’ David Hackett Fischer's Albion's Seed is a good case in point.® While 
this work has prompted its share of heated discussions in the field of history, it 
has been largely ignored by historical archaeologists.’ This is ironic, because Fischer, 
in tracing the transmission of cultures from hearth areas to North America, pre- 
sents what in effect are a series of archaeological models. For example, Fischer dis- 
cusses at some length the distribution of wealth in the backcountry.’” Historical 
archaeologists have developed several sophisticated techniques which are thought 
to track wealth and status in archaeological assemblages." For archaeologists, then, 
Albion's Seed represents a potentially rich source of ideas to be tested against ma- 
terial culture data. How well does Fischer's argument support archaeological mod- 
els of wealth distribution? And, if there are significant disagreements between the 
two, what are the origins of those? 

The significance of Fischer's work, at least for archaeologists, goes beyond its 
role as a source of questions; therein, at least in part, lies the reason for the dearth 
of Fischer citations in archaeological studies. Implicit in Albion’s Seed is the argu- 
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ment that whole complexes of cultural traits are carried and, in effect, transplanted 
from one place to another. This is an idea of some antiquity in the discipline of 
archaeology, reaching its apogee of popularity with the so-called “hyperdiffusionists” 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, who argued (among many 
other things) that dynastic Egyptian culture was responsible for much of Euro- 
pean civilization—an argument that was soundly discredited by Franz Boas and 
many others.” 

Albion's Seed, then, is, from an archaeologist’s perspective, thought-provoking. On 
one level, it proposes models which have very specific archaeological implications. 
On another, it proposes an explanatory framework which is, to say the least, con- 
troversial among archaeologists. None of this is to say that Fischer's work is not 
enormously significant, whether one agrees with him or not. It is, however, impor- 
tant to note that Albion's Seed can elicit reactions from archaeologists that are quite 
different from those it evokes from historians, and that these differences have to 
do at least in part with the intellectual heritage of the two disciplines. 

Differences of disciplinary history, terminology, and intellectual thrust operate 
to make interdisciplinary studies difficult indeed. There are, however, several strat- 
egies which can be used effectively to counter some of these difficulties. Clarity in 
both thinking and writing is critically important in interdisciplinary studies. Like- 
wise, at least a passing knowledge of other disciplines and their intellectual heri- 
tage makes it easier to identify and correct instances of terminological confusion. 
Perhaps most important, however, is the identification of significant research prob- 
lems. If areas of common interest cannot be discerned, interdisciplinary studies are 
doomed to failure from the start. 

This volume is an attempt to address one of these areas of intersecting inter- 
ests: community formation and maintenance in the backcountry. We define the 
term community in the broadest sense—that is, as a group of people with a com- 
mon characteristic or interest living within a larger society. This is a topic broad 
enough to engage historians, geographers, and archaeologists, but one not so broad 
that studies carried out under its rubric are rendered trite and meaningless. Fur- 
ther, it is a topical area that can be addressed with a minimal amount of special- 
ized jargon or terms, thus facilitating cross-disciplinary communication. 


STRUCTURE OF THE VOLUME 


The authors in this volume begin their explanation by exploring the meanings, 
both present and historical, of the terms backcountry and frontier. The terms are not 
necessarily interchangeable, and their very use invokes criticism. Both derive their 
meanings through contrast with other terms referring to already settled areas. Be- 
ginning with the century-old work of Frederick Jackson Turner, a frontier was con- 
sidered “a migrating region,’ a stage of initial occupation and settlement by Euro- 
peans. In this volume, Robert Mitchell notes that frontiers were transitory; he 
emphasizes movement and instability, in a gradual and generally westward flow 
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across the continent. Backcountry refers to a more specific place, although its pre- 
cise boundaries remain open to discussion. Mitchell's chapter gives it a “bounded 
identity.’ 

The southern backcountry extends from portions of Virginia through the Caro- 
linas and Georgia and pockets of Tennessee. Historically, the backcountry was an 
area of secondary settlement by Europeans, after initial physical and economic con- 
quest of the coastal regions. Backcountry studies focus on the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, from initial settlement as early as the 1720s through the changes 
brought by the American Revolution. At its western margins in Tennessee, how- 
ever, the backcountry survived as a culturally distinct region well into the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Despite its fluid boundaries and changing levels of economic development, the 
backcountry retains social and economic distinctions from previously settled re- 
gions. The Europeans who settled the backcountry were in many ways different 
from those who generations earlier had put down roots in the tidewater areas. 
Scotch-Irish, Scots, Germanic, and nonconformist English groups traveled down 
the Shenandoah Valley from Pennsylvania or from Atlantic ports. These individu- 
als and groups tended to establish small farms and, later, grain-processing centers, 
and they had relatively little need for slave labor. 

Other characteristics of backcountry society were its multiracial and multiethnic 
character, and the way relations and identities of its component groups shifted. To 
tidewater European Americans, Indians were a distant memory. No longer resi- 
dents of the plantation lowcountry, Native Americans were simply large, distant 
confederations of sometimes troublesome people, whose traded deerskins sup- 
ported the coastal economy. In the backcountry, native and newly arrived people 
often met face to face, and the battle for lands often was a dangerous business. In- 
dians’ continued presence created a different political and economic order; until 
the advent of ethnohistory, Indians were underrepresented in studies of the 
backcountry. 

Backcountry settlers of African descent also are underrepresented in the his- 
torical literature and even in current interdisciplinary studies. Arriving and work- 
ing in a small-farm economy principally as bonded laborers, they were seen as less 
necessary, and thus were fewer, than in the plantation-based tidewater. From the 
cattle herders of the early eighteenth century to the cotton-plantation laborers of 
the early nineteenth century, though, African Americans made up a significant part 
of backcountry society, 

If the definition of backcountry implies relatively stable spatial boundaries, then 
its functional definition changes as the backcountry evolves. As Robert Mitchell 
notes, the southern backcountry was “an expanding zone of encounters,’ among 
both new environments and new peoples. Power relationships, land ownership, a 
rise in urbanism and capitalism—all these combined in an evolving society that 
remained socially, politically, and economically a part of coastal and European 
communities. 
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The first two chapters of this volume address the development of interdisci- 
plinary studies of the backcountry from the perspectives of history and geogra- 
phy. Robert Mitchell's examination of geography’s part in modern backcountry 
studies identifies several themes which are ripe for interdisciplinary dialogue and 
collaboration. His review of community formation processes in the Shenandoah 
Valley makes it clear that it is only by reconstructing the landscape of the mid- 
eighteenth century that one can begin to understand occupation of the backcountry 
at what he calls “points of attachment.’ 

Interdisciplinary research on past landscapes focuses on the relationship of 
people and land. Landscape studies explore how people shaped, and were shaped 
by, che land they occupied. As defined by John Stillgoe and others,” the landscape 
is not natural but is modified for permanent human occupation in all forms; this 
modification is by design, and the landscape embodies natural, material, social, and 
ideological elements. Although these elements may not be shared equitably, J. B. 
Jackson suggests that the collective, evolving character of the landscape is agreed 
on by all generations and all points of view. Landscape creation and use, then, ful- 
fills multiple needs simultaneously, from food production to formal design to ex- 
plicit statements of dominant social position. 

It seems likely that new kin relationships, which crosscut ethnic lines, were re- 
sponsible for many of the later developments in the Shenandoah Valley, as well 
as on other frontiers. In several of the South Carolina townships, for instance, Ger- 
man speakers after the first generation intermarried into Anglophone families, 
leading to the rapid disintegration of spatially discrete ethnic communities and 
the formation of new communities with their own sets of dynamics. Mitchell's 
essay makes clear that the concept of landscape is one which can be used fruit- 
fully by geographers, historians, and archaeologists alike. Thus it can serve as one 
unifying concept in an arsenal of interdisciplinary perspectives. 

Michael Puglisi’s survey of recent backcountry research points out that, in many 
ways, the initiation of community studies of the backcountry was dependent upon 
the incorporation of ideas relating to spatial patterning. While the use of space and 
the landscape that use produces are concepts relatively new to historians, they have 
yielded promising results. In one sense Puglisi’s essay is reassuring: he points out 
that many of us, to some extent, already incorporate an interdisciplinaty perspec- 
tive in our work. However, he makes clear, citing examples from ongoing studies 
of Winchester, Virginia, that the potential for such cross-fertilization is only be- 
ginning to be realized. 

Turk McCleskey's study of real estate claims in southwestern Virginia is the first 
of a series of case studies. McCleskey’s focus on kin networks and their relation- 
ship to land holding patterns runs counter to Frederick Jackson Turner's notion 
that low land prices drove the frontier settlement process. Rather, as McCleskey 
notes, attempts to maintain kin networks often overrode simple issues of land avail- 
ability and price. These attempts to maintain kin groups represented a nexus of 
social, economic, and political objectives. McCleskey’s argument has important 
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implications for both geographers and archaeologists. For instance, his identifica- 
tion of spatially discrete kin groups opens the possibility that archaeological sur- 
veys could locate these earliest home sites. By linking specific land holdings with 
particular families, measures of economic and social status could be applied to the 
artifact assemblages from related families. Similarly, overlaying plats from family 
groups over soil distribution maps might reveal patterning not only between, but 
also within, kin cells. 

One of the “points of attachment” referred to by Mitchell was Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Founded for the explicit purpose of disrupting the Carolina deerskin traders 
in the Creek Nation, Augusta was a place where both Indians and European 
American traders and planters felt comfortable. As Edward Cashin points out, 
Augusta existed as an island of stability in the backcountry until the coming of a 
new social class, referred to by their social superiors as “Crackers.’ Crackers were 
recognized even by the Creeks themselves as a distinctive type, in large part be- 
cause, unlike traders, who were interested in the exchange of skins for goods, 
Crackers were interested in one thing and one thing only—Creek land. The new- 
comers upset the always tenuous balance among competing interests and provided 
the context for an emerging axis between Savannah-area merchants and 
backcountry yeomen. This axis would reach fruition in the American Revolution. 

The upper classes in new towns like Augusta brought with them the notion of 
refined, or gentlemanly, behavior which pervaded European society in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, and which ushered in the consumer revo- 
lution of this period. Manners, behavior, and material equipage were studied care- 
fully. People were judged by their manners, their possession of certain material 
items, and the ability to use them properly. In the twentieth century, the example 
of improper tea usage cited by Cashin seems mildly humorous. However, for the 
late-eighteenth-century colonists such rituals held great symbolic significance. 

Settlement of the backcountry occurred during the height of the consumer 
revolution of the eighteenth century. As Chesapeake scholar Ann Smart Martin 
has suggested, “Great prosperity, improvements in manufacturing and distribution, 
and a new willingness to spend combined to bring a greater quantity, quality, and 
variety of objects into the lives of American middling ranks,” at a time when tra- 
ditional notions of class were being challenged by new ideas about social mobil- 
ity. Martin explores the issue of the eighteenth-century consumer revolution in 
her study of backcountry Virginia merchants. This impressive interdisciplinary 
study uses documents, probate records, material culture, and archaeological evi- 
dence to note that merchants brought to the backcountry all the trappings of tide- 
water shore life; moreover, Martin portrays the backcountry merchant as a shaper, 
not a follower, of local taste. Martin successfully measures differences in the pur- 
chasing methods and consumer goods used by backcountry folk and sophisticated 
easterners, noting that members of the elites and those who aspired to that sta- 
tus invested in social knowledge as well as social goods, thus maintaining social 


distance.” 
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Studies in this volume echo the results of Martin's research. Augusta's settlers 
in log cabins and Charleston’s merchant-planters in brick single houses all used 
the same porcelain and pearlware teacups, recovered two hundred years later by 
archaeologists. Recent research at the township of New Windsor in the South 
Carolina backcountry has amplified our knowledge of the flow of new consumer 
goods and accompanying ideas to what was a struggling, and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful, frontier settlement. Settled in 1737 and intended to include a town and out- 
lying field systems, New Windsor never amounted to more than a scatter of small 
farms strung along the terraces of the Savannah River. By the 1760s, Augusta had 
supplanted New Windsor as the center of the Indian trade. Nonetheless, archaeo- 
logical and historical data clearly indicate that many New Windsor residents were 
able to buy the same goods as their “betters” in Charleston; what's more, they un- 
derstood the social significance and proper usage of the items. The evidence emerg- 
ing from New Windsor and settlements like it signify the global connectedness 
of backcountry settlements, and the need to explore market systems, transporta- 
tion networks, the world economy, and the motivations of outsiders.’® 

The delicate balancing act played out in Augusta, Georgia, in the 1760s was 
emblematic of tensions throughout the backcountry. In a given individual, social 
class was inextricably bound up with other characteristics, including, of course, 
ethnicity. Like humans in any other society, backcountry folk operated on a series 
of cues, visual and otherwise, in their dealings with each other. Occasionally we 
are lucky enough to glimpse echoes of those cue systems in operation. All com- 
munities include gathering places which are scenes of complex social interactions. 
Daniel Thorp examines one type of community gathering place—taverns—in or- 
der to tease apart the intersecting roles of class, ethnicity, and gender. Thorp’s study 
yields results which are both frustrating and enticing from the standpoint of in- 
terdisciplinary studies. For instance, it seems clear that gender roles are nearly in- 
visible in the inventories from a tavern in Bethabara, North Carolina. On the other 
hand, customer lists indicate that ethnicity may have been a less permeable bar- 
rier to social interaction than geographer Mitchell's work in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley indicates. The material culture implications for such findings are intriguing, if 
somewhat unclear. Both gender and ethnicity can be enormously problematical to 
detect archaeologically.”” This may be at least partially due to the nature of the ar- 
chaeological record itself, which has been affected by natural processes which lead 
to deterioration and the complete loss of some data classes. However, Thorps es- 
say introduces the notion that, at least in the case of backcountry taverns, our in- 
ability to trace ethnicity and gender may be due to their lack of correlates in the 
material record. 

The components of that material record—broken sherds of salt-glazed stone- 
ware teacups, remnants of mirror glass, brass buttons and leaded-glass stemware 
found at archaeological sites—once were central props in the intricate social dances 
documented by Thorp. Buying and transporting those props to the backcountry 
were roles which became increasingly important as the century wore on—roles 
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which led to the formation of a small, wealthy class of merchants. Backcountry 
merchants had regional impact, as Kenneth Lewis points out in his study of 
Camden, South Carolina, one of a series of small towns, villages, and crossroads 
communities which dramatically affected the economic, social, and material life of 
the surrounding countryside. 

In his study of Camden, Lewis explores processes of urbanization and land- 
scape development, enunciates a series of characteristics particular to frontier 
towns, and identifies those activities involved with collection and redistribution 
of goods and commodities. A major theme of Lewiss study is that backcountry 
urban centers were deliberately planned, often the product of land speculation and 
the politics of development. A second theme is the diversity of the colonial ur- 
ban population. In some cases the various groups found niches, and conflict was 
slow to develop. At other times the conflict was more overt, as Edward Cashin 
points out. 

Pine Tree Hill, in the South Carolina backcountry, evolved into the thriving cen- 
ter of commerce called Camden in large part because of the efforts of one man, 
Joseph Kershaw. Kershaw arrived at the Quaker settlement in 1758. The place was 
ideally located for the Indian trade, and Kershaw acted rapidly to introduce a range 
of new economic pursuits. These were underwritten by the growing importance 
of wheat as a backcountry crop. The influx of capital allowed external commerce 
to rise, which in turn resulted in an accelerated rate of wealth accumulation in the 
town. Lewis's adoption of a regional approach to settlement pattern analysis al- 
lows us to view Camden within a complex web of backcountry economic relation- 
ships. His combination of geographical and archaeological data suggests the power 
of the interdisciplinary approach in explaining frontier town development. 

Camden itself testifies to the power of the individual in influencing regional 
economic and social trends. Individuals are difficult to detect archaeologically; in 
fact, an axiom of prehistoric archaeology in the 1960s and 1970s was that “there 
are no individuals in the past.’ This perspective was the result of several factors. 
The first of these was the influence of Marxist thought, which in its classical form 
de-emphasizes the individual. In addition, cultural ecology, which focuses on the 
interactions of society and ecological systems, gained currency.’ e Finally, of course, 
and perhaps most important, the nature of much prehistoric archaeological sites 
is such that the material record of the individual often is lost—or at least is un- 
recognizable.” Historical archaeologists have an advantage in this regard. We of- 
ten can link specific artifact assemblages and sites with individuals whom we can 
know, at some level, through various sorts of archival documentation. Lewis's study 
thus binds together the three disciplines represented in this volume—history, ge- 
ography, and archaeology—in such a way that we do not lose sight of the indi- 
vidual within his larger regional context. 

Although slavery typically was not a critical component of backcountry econo- 
mies, some landowners invested heavily in bondsmen, and it is safe to say that many 
more aspired to be slave holders. George Galphin, for instance, was a Carolina deer- 
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skin trader who built a fortune on his dealings with the Creeks in the 1750s and 
1760s. His real aspiration, however, was to be a planter—an aspiration he even- 
tually fulfilled. When he drafted his will in 1776, he counted among his posses- 
sions 114 slaves. While Galphin was an exception in the sense that not many peltry 
traders made the transition to gentleman planter, he probably was not alone in his 
desire to create for himself and his family the kind of plantation kingdom typi- 
fied by Tidewater Virginia's elite.” 

Monica Beck, an archaeologist, examines another type of transition—from yeo- 
man farmer to gentleman planter—through an examination of the changing spa- 
tial relationships between the big house and the slave quarters. This is an area in 
which archaeology can contribute much, because recreation of yardscapes and the 
activity areas they enclose is possible through relatively simple field techniques. The 
difficulty comes in interpreting the changes that take place through time in such 
a yardscape, and it is here that her study provides unique insight. Beck's examina- 
tion of the yardscape at Brattonsville is intriguing, not only because she is able to 
tease apart the changing nature of backcountry slavery in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, but also because she incorporates into her study primary documents that give 
a human voice to the byproducts of everyday life that archaeologists typically re- 
cover from shovel tests. Her approach holds promise not only for more detailed 
examinations of slavery in the backcountry, but also for interpretations of power 
relationships in other settings as well. 

The efforts of backcountry traders and farmers to replicate eastern lifeways often 
resulted in outcomes that were overtly symbolic in nature. Such was the case of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The archaeological manifestations of high-status individuals like Wil- 
liam Blount, the first governor, are complex. Charles Faulkner demonstrates that, while 
certain classes of material culture, such as imported ceramics, seem to be sensitive in- 
dicators of economic (and perhaps social) status on the frontier, other indicators are 
much harder to read. Faulkner points out that architecture in the early town reflected 
vernacular rules, but that within the log and timber homes might be found imported 
goods like those available in coastal cities, Faulkner's research opens the possibility of 
examining status within the context of a developing town. The examination of social 
and economic classes in frontier settings is fraught with difficulties, one of which is 
the fact that various sources of information often seem to support contradictory in- 
ferences. This study illustrates the fact that these indicators reflect the complexities of 
frontier social structures. 

The transportation networks in Tennessee discussed by David Hsiung reflected 
the attempt by frontier communities to replicate eastern conditions on the fron- 
tier at a regional level. Hsiung’s chapter reminds us that such nodes of interaction 
were part of a widespread communications network from the earliest settlement 
of the frontier. Hsiung uses the concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft (commu- 
nity and society) to examine the communities in Washington County, Tennessee. 
By mapping the early road network, Hsiung shows that connectedness varies along 
several different axes. For instance, while an individual might identify himself as 
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part of a regional economy that includes livestock markets in Charleston, South 
Carolina, local relationships like militia membership were more inward-directed. 
His use of sociological and geographical concepts reveals the complex nature of 
social and economic networks among East Tennessee communities. Hsiung’s ap- 
proach has direct implications for the archaeological record. Like McCleskey’s kin- 
based perspective, it lends itself to settlement pattern analysis, in which popula- 
tion distributions are tracked across the natural and cultural landscape through 
systematic archaeological survey and limited testing. McCleskey’s kin-based net- 
works form one aspect of the connectedness spectrum that Hsiung has docu- 
mented for East Tennessee. 

Men like Tennessee's William Blount attempted to direct community forma- 
tion through a combination of social prestige, political power, and economic de- 
velopment. However, the native cultures of the backcountry also produced such 
individuals. Caught in a nexus of conflicting loyalties, tribal leaders (many them- 
selves offspring of European American and Native American parents) often at- 
tempted to negotiate a path between outright hostility to the newcomers and base 
subservience. As if this were not difficult enough, territories and states often had 
agendas different from those of the central government. Particularly during the 
confederacy and in the early decades of the federal republic, edicts frequently were 
subverted or simply ignored by local authorities. Indian leaders traveled to Wash- 
ington to sign treaties and receive gifts and medals from federal authorities, only 
to find when they returned to their homes that governors and local militia units 
had no intention of safeguarding their rights under treaty obligations. Cherokee 
Judge John Martin typifies these conflicts. Born in the closing days of the south- 
eastern frontier, Martin was a key figure in complex maneuverings involving the 
national capital, the state of Georgia, and various factions of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. Elizabeth Fields places Martin in the context of the rapidly changing early- 
nineteenth-century backcountry, when the national gaze shifted from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to the Old Southwest. Martin (only one-eighth Cherokee) was a 
successful planter and slave owner who at one point pledged to uphold the U.S. 
Constitution and later moved to the Cherokee Nation. Giving up a succession of 
farms, he lived his final days in the new Trans-Mississippi West. 

Fields examines the series of political decisions that Martin made through his 
life as one of a small group of political leaders, most of whom were of mixed an- 
cestry. Their decisions regarding the Cherokee Nation (most of whose citizens 
were full-blooded) often reflected their pragmatic views of white-Indian relations. 
Well versed in the political ways of the new national capital, Martin understood 
the price he would pay for renunciation of the white world. Yet renounce it he did, 
choosing instead to lead his mother’s people. One cannot help feeling that he and 
William Blount would have had much in common, despite their diametrically op- 
posed cultural and political backgrounds. 

The kin cells identified by McCleskey as so important in the settlement of the 


Shenandoah undoubtedly were, at least in their initial stages, strongly oriented 
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along ethnic lines. German speakers, in particular, acquired a reputation for com- 
munity insularity. Donald Linebaugh probes German insularity using the nine- 
teenth-century drawings of Lewis Miller, a German folk artist who recorded his 
views and experiences in the Shenandoah Valley. Using the ethnological concept 
of controlled acculturation, Linebaugh presents architectural evidence that sup- 
ports his contention that German ethnic identity continued to exist and evolve into 
the late nineteenth century. Perhaps as important, he outlines a range of expecta- 
tions that other disciplines could address in examining the problem of direction, 
speed, and degree of cultural mixing among the ethnically diverse backcountry 
population. Linebaugh is not the first archaeologist to use contemporary art in the 
analysis of historic features.”' But he is one of first to go beyond examining art 
merely for the purpose of artifact and feature identification. He seeks answers to 
questions of acculturation on a regional level. By taking the data from a particu- 
lar site and comparing it to Miller's art, Linebaugh shows archaeologists a way to 
escape the confines of single-site excavation. 

Although Linebaugh himself does not fall into this trap, his study brings to 
mind two false assumptions that are all too easy to make. First, acculturation most 
often is viewed as a struggle between dominant and subordinate cultures, with the 
dominant culture forcing change and the subordinate one struggling mightily to 
preserve its identity. Linebaugh’s data, however, do not convince us that German 
speakers were under significant pressure from their neighbors to adapt to 
Anglophone culture(s). It may be more accurate to view acculturation as a two- 
way street (so-called ‘creolization’). 

The second assumption made by some modern scholars is a product of the 
chain stores and shopping malls which impart an identical “look” to all American 
cities and rural landscapes. There is a largely unconscious assumption that early 
America was characterized by a similar pan-American landscape; any differences 
were signs of unique ethnic resistance. In fact, this pan-American landscape is a 
post-World War II development. In this regard, Robert Mitchell's description of 
backcountry development as “lumpy” makes much more sense than identifying oc- 
casional small areas of ethnic resistance. 

Robert Mitchell's call for a shared set of research questions requiring interdis- 
ciplinary cooperation is an excellent way to promote the synergism that can illu- 
minate the backcountry. In this volume's epilogue, Warren Hofstra provides ex- 
amples of the broader questions and concerns that can emerge from such 
synergisms. He concludes that history is written anew by each generation, condi- 
tioned to a large degree by the problems facing that generation. At the same time, 
we all are influenced by our intellectual forebears, even though we may focus on 
very different topics. As Hofstra points out, Turner himself recognized that only 
an interdisciplinary approach can give us the real backcountry. If we acknowledge 
the necessity of integrating history, geography, and archaeology in order to know 
the past, we beg the question of how much must be known about what has been 
done in other disciplines before research can progress beyond the simple compi- 
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lation of data. When does a variety of disciplinary perspectives muddy, rather than 
clarify, the water? There is no easy answer to this question. While it is true that 
interdisciplinary research can make the waters murky, it is equally true that the 
more disciplines and data available, the broader the potential horizon of our knowl- 
edge. Still, it is easy to sympathize with the captain of a ship who had all the lat- 
est electronic and satellite navigational devices on board but eventually turned them 
all off, except one. That way he always knew where he was. Unlike our mythical 
captain, the authors of this volume hope to encourage others studying the 
backcountry to look outside their own disciplines for inspiration and insight. The 
degree to which we use perspectives and techniques adopted from other histori- 
cal disciplines will vary with the questions asked and the data available. This vol- 
ume is offered in the belief that interdisciplinary perspectives can help us under- 
stand the early American past in ways which we are only beginning to explore. But 
explore them we must. For, as Warren Hofstra notes, only by knowing the past 
can we fully understand the issues facing our society today. 
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Robert D. Mitchell 


The ritual of fin de siécle rumination has begun in earnest for the late 
twentieth century. During the 1980s we witnessed a remarkable flurry of new 
works proclaiming a grand, revised synthesis of the achievements of early Euro- 
pean Americans. Three of these works—Bernard Bailyn’s The Peopling of Brit- 
ish North America (1986), Jack Greene's Pursuits of Happiness (1989), and David 
Hackett Fischer's Albion's Seed (1989)—were products of historians. Two stud- 
ies, Donald Meinig’s Atlantic America, 1492-1800 (1986), and The American Back- 
woods Frontier (1989) by Terry Jordan and Matti Kaups,’ were creations of ge- 
ographers. That these reevaluations of early America have tended to cloud rather 
than clarify our understanding of American society should not surprise us in this 
age of postmodernist criticism. It is likely, however, that the disagreements that 
have ensued have more to do with perspective than with philosophy. Historians 
and geographers, like historical archaeologists, retain the viewpoints of their train- 
ing and so take diverse disciplinary approaches to common problems and issues, 

This condition has existed since the formation of academic disciplines during 
the last third of the nineteenth century, but the intellectual climate of that era dif- 
fered markedly from ours today. Frederick Jackson Turner's presentation to the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 1893, entitled“The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American History,” makes this abundantly clear, for it 
ushered in an age of frontier research that absorbed the energies of America’s so- 
cial historians for the next three generations.” American geographers, emerging 
from their own intellectual heritage of the late nineteenth century, were attracted 
to this frontier thesis because for them it concerned critical issues in the encoun- 
ters between environments and societies. Thus began the first cautious commu- 
nications between historians and geographers over the configuration of land and 


life during America’s initial interior expansion, Despite some vigorous oral and 
written exchanges between 1904 and 1914, historians and geographers operated 
from very different philosophical and methodological premises, and the interdis- 
ciplinary results were both disappointing and divisive.’ 

It is the cautious premise of this paper that the circumstances facing us a cen- 
tury later, within more intellectually turbulent yet more receptive times, will re- 
sult in a more constructive outcome. The caution expressed is the result of con- 
sidering three paradoxes of interdisciplinary research which have emerged since 
the 1960s. Historical geographers and historians of early America have contin- 
ued a dialogue that, while occasionally tentative and uneven, has expanded as ge- 
ographers began to produce their own substantive literature on the American past. 
This has created the first paradox: as geographers have become more prolific, 
intradisciplinary contrasts in training and outlook have become more evident and 
controversy more frequent. The second paradox has to do with the communica- 
tion between historical geographers and historical archaeologists in the United 
States, which remains largely undeveloped.’ Despite an obvious point of attach- 
ment in their shared interest in form-process relationships, and particularly in in- 
ferring process from form, geographers and archaeologists generally have followed 
divergent paths. The third paradox derives from the previous two. Although ge- 
ographers and historians have conversed more frequently, historians have incor- 
porated few geographical concepts or methods in their work, while archaeologists 
have been industrious borrowers of geographical ideas.” 

This paper is concerned principally with examining how geographers have de- 
termined what and where the southern colonial backcountry is said to be. The gen- 
eral indifference of colonial historians to morphological matters—that is, to hu- 
man distributions and locations, to environmental relations, to settlement 
landscapes, and to regional boundaries—suggests that place and form are less im- 
portant than process and function. Geographers, on the other hand, have expended 
considerable energy in arguing that place matters and that social processes can- 
not be understood fully without appropriate attention to their spatial organiza- 
tion. Frederick Jackson Turner understood this argument. Although his ideas about 
early American development now are largely discarded by historians and strongly 
criticized by geographers, they continue to provide a convenient base line from 
which to measure the impact of geographical ideas on our cumulative understand- 
ing of the complexities of the southern colonial backcountry. 


Turner's Backcountry: OL_p WEst AND New SoutH 


The two most significant ideas that Turner introduced into the academic lexicon 
were those of “frontier” and “section.” Use of the term “back country” was contem- 
poraneous with these concepts. Turner rightly has been criticized for his loose and 
ambiguous use of the term “frontier,” but he viewed it most consistently as “a mi- 
grating region, a stage of society rather than a place.” A frontier, therefore, was an 
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initial but temporary stage of settlement that “passed through” an area, to be re- 
placed by a second, more stable stage. Frontiers were repetitive stages of occupancy 
through which all western or interior areas went before they emerged as fully de- 
veloped places. Turner's use of the terms “section” and “back country,’ however, was 
more definitive. In 1904, he remarked on “the South”: 


Through a long period of our history the “Solid South’ did not exist... [there were] 
not only differences between the various states of the Southern Seaboard, but also 
the more fundamental differences between the upcountry (the Piedmont region) and 
the Atlantic Plains. The interior of the South needs treatment as a unit ... as yet 
no one has attacked the problem of the settlement, development, and influence of 
the Piedmont Plains as a whole. This peninsula ... thrust down through the Great 
Valley from Pennsylvania between the mountains and the seaboard, the land that 
received the German, Scotch-Irish, and poorer white English settlers, developed in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, an independent social, economic, and po- 
litical character. It was a region of free labor upon small farms. It was devoted to 
cereals rather than to the great staple crops of the seaboard. In its social structure 
it was more like Pennsylvania than the Southern commonwealths with which it was 
politically connected. It struggled for just representation in the legislatures, and for 
adequate local self-government. The domestic history of the South is for many years 
the history of a contest between these eastern and western sections.’ 


Turner later tried to define this “piedmont area” more precisely: 


The Piedmont Plateau, or upland area of the South, reaches from the fall line, be- 
hind the old tidewater, south westward to the Allegheny Mountains, in a long belt 
running from Pennsylvania to Georgia . .. Historically, it was closely associated with 
the Great Valley of Pennsylvania and its continuation, the Shenandoah Valley, as 
well as with the Allegheny Mountains ... Thus it happened that from about 1730 
to 1760 a generation of settlers poured along this mountain trough into the south- 
ern uplands, or Piedmont, creating a new continuous social and economic area, 
which cut across the artificial colonial boundary lines, disarranged the regular ex- 
tension of local government from the coast westward, and built up a new Pennsyl- 
vania in contrast with the tidewater South. This New South composed {sic] the 


southern half of the Old West.’ 


Turner also has been criticized, less deservedly, for his limited attention to place 
in the formation of an American national identity. Indeed, historians and geogra- 
phers have focused so intently on his frontier pronouncements that they have over- 
looked the way his idea of sections contributed to regional geography. I thus con- 
cur with Michael Steiner that we have underestimated the degree to which Turner 
viewed his sectional construct as a refinement of his frontier hypothesis.” Fron- 
tiers were transitory and emphasized movement and instability; sections were cre- 
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ated out of frontiers and expressed community and stability within an emerging 
national whole. The following remarkable passage, published in 1925, attests to 
this: 


The United States has the problem of the clash of economic interests closely asso- 
ciated with regional geography on a huge scale. It was evident at the outset of a study 
of the frontier movement that the American people were not passing into a monoto- 
nously uniform space. Rather, even in the colonial period, they were entering suc- 
cessive different geographic provinces; they were pouring their plastic pioneer life 
into geographic molds. They would modify these molds, they would have progres- 
sive revelations of the capacities of the geographic provinces which they won and 
settled and developed; but even the task of dealing constructively with the differ- 
ent regions would work its effects upon their traits. 

Not a uniform surface, but a kind of checkerboard of differing environments, lay 
before them in their setclement. There would be the interplay of the migrating stocks 
and the new geographic provinces. The outcome would be a combination of the two 
factors, land and people, the creation of differing societies in the different sections.” 


Although geographers may quibble with Turner's delineation of the southern 
colonial backcountry and his failure to define its boundaries after “obliterating the 
state boundaries which conceal its unity,’"' he had given us, by the end of his ca- 
reer in 1933, a portrait of a region which later historians have struggled to im- 
prove.” Geographers interested in the colonial past also have sought to convey a 
more definitive configuration and even map the boundaries of the backcountry 
with a confidence no historian has been interested enough or brave enough to dis- 


play. 


Were Is THE COMMON GROUND? 


Geographers demonstrated no specific interest in the colonial backcountry until 
the 1950s. There were three reasons for this. First, the status of historical studies 
in geography was problematical. During the 1930s, wavering between being 
ahistorical and antihistorical, the discipline became more inward-looking and 
stressed the importance of systematic and regional studies of geographic differen- 
tiation in the present.” Second, such concern with the past was maintained pri- 
marily by cultural geographers influenced by Carl Sauer. Sauer, a major critic of 
both Turner's frontier thesis and the environmental deterministic trends evident 
in the discipline before 1925, emphasized the importance of studying the past to 
understand the evolution of cultural landscapes. One achieved this more by ex- 
amining culture history and seeking artifactual evidence on the landscape than by 
probing documentary evidence in archives. The geography of the past, therefore, 
was a means to an end rather than an end in itself.'* Third, even as some geogra- 
phers began to demonstrate a more overt historical interest during the 1940s, their 
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leading practitioner, Ralph Brown, was convinced that the documentary record for 
the colonial era was inadequate for a competent geographical reconstruction.” 
Despite the pioneer work by Herman Friis in 1940 in reconstructing population 
patterns before 1790, Brown believed that a thorough geographical study of the 
American past was possible only after the first federal census and the creation of 
a national archive.”® 

The first to challenge this formidable set of disciplinary traditions and present 
a comprehensive account of the geography of the colonial period was Donald 
Meinig. In 1958, his paper “The American Colonial Era” was delivered before an 
Australian audience and published in the relatively obscure journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia.” Arguing for a study of America’s colonial 
origins, Meinig cited the population diversity of the colonies, their religious com- 
plexity, and the varied landscapes of regional settlement. He suggested a division 
of these landscapes into the familiar triumvirate of New England, Middle, and 
Southern colonies. His commentary on a colonial backcountry occurred in refer- 
ence to the South. “The Southern Interior,’ he wrote, “was throughout a region 
of cattle and hog-raising with but a minimum of subsistence cropping, although 
by the time of the Revolution, some considerable advances had been made in Pied- 
mont, [sic] Virginia.”’* In a more extended discussion, he differentiated an Upper 
South into an isolated Appalachian region of mountaineers and pioneer econo- 
mies and more prosperous surrounding regions of the Piedmont and Central Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, with their emphases on tobacco, corn, grasses, and livestock. 
The entire region became: “the border zone, displaying many Southern features 
in population, settlement, some use of slaves, and some emphasis upon the cash 
staple, yet it was not part of the Plantation South, and had a considerably more 
diversified, small-farm agriculture.”” 

Although Meinig tended to emphasize it in his disquisition, this Upper South 
was not, in his view, the backcountry that would be crucial to the nation’s future. 
That distinction he reserved for a “heterogeneous Middle Atlantic region [that] 
anticipated the design for the rich agricultural complex which later spread across 
the Appalachians and broadened out over the Midwest: a high quality, balanced, 
mixed agriculture of grains, grasses, orchards, and livestock.” This was a theme 
to be taken up shortly by James Lemon in his doctoral study of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, prepared under the direction of Andrew Clark.” 

It was Clark who, in 1960, initiated a renewed dialogue between geographers and 
historians by proposing his theme of “geographical change” for consideration by eco- 
nomic historians.” Despite its ambiguity (which Clark over the years failed to dissi- 
pate), this concept represented a major shift in the status and orientation of historical 
studies in geography. In contrast to the“culture history” approach advocated by Sauer, 
under whom Clark had completed his own doctorate, the doctrine of geographical 
change built on Ralph Browns attempt to create an explicit agenda for geographers 
based upon studying the past for its own sake through careful examination of the docu- 
mentary record. Clark, then, spoke directly to historians and used their methods. One 
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of his first doctoral students, Roy Merrens, was to extend this dialogue specifically to 
colonial historians five years later.” It was among Clark's students, therefore, that the 
first attempts at redefining the morphology of a southern regional experience were 
made, and it was the southern colonial backcountry that became the principal arena 
for subsequent and competing geographical perspectives on the European American 
past. 

The term “backcountry” was not particularly current among this new genera- 
tion of historical geographers. Its widespread use today, however, evokes the im- 
mediate geographical question, “Back of what?” “Backcountry” is a term both 
Eurocentric and ethnocentric, since it reflects a view of the American past predi- 
cated on pioneer English settlement of the Atlantic coast. It is a more concrete term 
geographically than “frontier,” however, because it suggests an area, or at least a zone, 
with a reasonably distinct regional expression and set of boundaries (the point 
holds even if we admit that backcountry tends to expand). The following discus- 
sion focuses, first, on how geographers have attempted to define those boundaries 
and, second, on how these attempts reflect contrasting perspectives on the con- 
tent and symbolism of the backcountry. 


DEFINING THE BACKCOUNTRY IN SPACE: BOUNDED 
IDENTITY 


Regionalization of the backcountry has revolved around identifying the area's dis- 
tinctive characteristics and plotting their distribution. Geographers seeking to draw 
regional boundaries were, until my own research on the Shenandoah Valley was 
published during the 1970s, limited to interpreting secondary historical sources 
and identifying settlement relicts in the landscape. Some geographers nonetheless 
were able to define and delineate the boundaries of a distinctive, interior, upland 
area with no direct access to coastal navigation. They suggested a broad range of 
criteria that differentiated this interior from a coastal South variously termed 
“coastal plain,”“tidewater,“lowcountry,’ and “lowland South.’ 

Wilbur Zelinsky, a cultural geographer, most effectively synthesizes such tentative 
descriptions of the early southern interior. The traits upon which he places most em- 
phasis are settlement patterns, building traditions, and ethnic-folk origins. His map 
of contemporary culture areas, published in 1973 and unaltered in a revised publica- 
tion in 1992, contains some interesting conclusions. The early regionalization of the 
colonial era is evident in the distinction among New England, Midland, and South- 
ern culture areas. The boundary between Midland and Southern regions places most 
of Maryland and most of the Shenandoah Valley in the Midland region. A curious 
southward loop into the Shenandoah Valley appears to be based principally on the dis- 
tribution of relict Pennsylvania forebay barns, a symbolic reminder of Midland 
influences on the Southern backcountry.” The South itself is divided into three sub- 
regions based upon historical settlement processes. Inland from a narrow coastal strip, 
identified as‘early British colonial South,’ is a“Lowland South” that encompasses most 
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of the Virginia piedmont, much of the Carolina lowcountry and piedmont, and most 
of Georgia. West of this region is an “Upland South,’ bounded approximately by the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia, the western Carolinas, northern Georgia and Alabama, and 
the Ohio Valley, with an outlier in the Ozarks. 

Geographers concerned with unraveling this kind of regional structure have 
suggested an explanatory framework predicated upon ideas of culture areas and 
the diffusion of culture traits. The principal questions, as expressed by Meinig, have 
been: (1) Why do major cultural patterns and movements begin where they do 
(the problem of the“culture hearth”)? and (2) How do they spread to other peoples 
and areas (a problem of “spatial diffusion”)?”’ 

Most cultural geographers have imagined the early southern interior as a varia- 
tion on their picture of an Upland South, a term familiar to historical archaeolo- 
gists but one rarely used by historians. Three comprehensive statements have 
emerged from this research. Fred Kniffen and Henry Glassie presented the thesis 
during the mid-1960s thar folk traditions of house and barn construction (par- 
ticularly in wood with half-dovetailing and saddle notching) and the distribution 
of the “I” house (one room deep, two stories high, and long-side entrance) best de- 
fined an Upland South. Kniffen's premise in particular was that form expressed 
function and defined process. “The great contributions of the Middle Atlantic 
source area,’ he wrote, “were the English ‘T’ house and German log construction and 
basic barn types.” These structures diffused from southeastern Pennsylvania 
across Pennsylvania to the Ohio Valley, through western Virginia to Kentucky, and 
southward in the Valley of Virginia to northeastern Tennessee and the piedmont 
areas of the colonial South. The geographical result, Kniffen believed, was an Up- 
land South whose northern and western boundaries remained unclear but whose 
eastern boundary bordered the Virginia Blue Ridge and extended across the pied- 
mont to leave only a narrow coastal band of “Tidewater South.” Glassie believed, 
however, that to posit such a boundary was to underestimate tidewater influences 
on the backcountry.” 

Milton Newton, in the mid-1970s, extended this line of research on material 
culture traits by defining a more comprehensive set of Upland South characteris- 
tics. Newton saw backcountry settlers as forming a society dominated by evangeli- 
cal Protestantism and antifederalism and based on commercial farming and pas- 
toralism, strong kinship traditions, an “open” class system, dispersed settlements 
of log and modular pen construction, and a county system of local government 
with courthouse towns.”® The geographical expression of this regional culture was 
an expansive Upland South whose eastern boundary was even more extensive than 
Kniffen's, extending from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, southward across the Southern 
Piedmont to Central Florida. Equally significant, however, is Newton’ conviction 
that this culture area of more than one million square miles represented “the pre- 
emption of a vast domain by one preadapted, syncretic American culture.” In- 
ternal regional variation was insignificant. 

A more recent set of suggestions has come from Terry Jordan and Matti Kaups. 
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Their definition of an“American Backwoods Frontier” contains a primary domain 
the boundaries of which generally follow those of Zelinsky. They see the influences 
of this region, however, as extending in some fashion throughout most of the east- 
ern United States, with a core in southeastern Pennsylvania and an eastern bound- 
ary encompassing a stretch of territory from western Maryland to northern Geor- 
gia. The use of the term backwoods illustrates Jordan's conviction that what defined 
a southern interior was settler adaptation to “an external or insular frontier, dis- 
tant from and noncontiguous with the motherland.” Lying“in mesothermal wood- 
lands,’ this was “not merely a spatially and temporally impermanent fringe area in 
which an expanding society adapted to a forested environment and to weakened 
ties to the European homeland; it was also a zone of contact with alien cultures 
and ethnic mixing.” 

Backcountry settlers, in Jordan and Kaups’ depiction, appeared distinctly more 
“Turnerian’ than those described by Newton. They were classless, individualistic, 
antagonistic to authority, strongly bound by ties of kinship, locationally unstable, 
and distributed widely throughout the woods. In these woods, practicing subsis- 
tent, shifting agriculture and open-range livestock herding in dispersed settlements 
composed of log house and barn forms, they survived on a diet based on meat, 
corn, vegetables, nuts and berries, and distilled liquor.”” While Newton's conclu- 
sions were based on a range of secondary studies, Jordan and Kaups also relied on 
impressionistic descriptions from contemporary travel accounts, 

Only Meinig, of the culturally oriented geographers who explored the colonial 
backcountry, did not conceptualize it in terms of an Upland South. By the late 
1980s, he had come to depict the interior as a derivative territory, its characteris- 
tics defined by the competing western extensions of “Greater Pennsylvania,’ which 
dominated western Maryland and the Valley of Virginia;“Greater Virginia,’ which 
spread on to the Virginia piedmont and into all of settled North Carolina; and 
“Greater South Carolina” which controlled the settlement of South Carolina and 
Georgia.” 

Insofar as cultural geographers had reached a consensus about the spatial con- 
figuration of a southern colonial backcountry, they seemed most in agreement 
about a perhaps fluid northern boundary as a major transition zone, were in rea- 
sonable agreement about an eastern boundary extending up to or beyond the fall 
line, and remained collectively indifferent to a western boundary still in the pro- 
cess of delineation. No cultural geographer would regard the Mason-Dixon Line 
as defining a northern boundary, because of the penetration of Pennsylvanian or 
Midland characteristics into the southern interior. The northern boundary has 
been portrayed either as a line that extends from northern Delaware and. Mary- 
land across to the northern margins of the upper Ohio Valley, or as a zone of tran- 
sition between Midland and upper Southern culture areas. The eastern bound- 
ary has been extended as far as the inner coastal plain of the Atlantic Seaboard 
between the northern Chesapeake and northern Florida. There has been disagree- 
ment, however, based on settlement and artifactual evidence, as to what extent the 
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backcountry (or Upland South) includes the piedmont and upcountry areas of the 
colonial South. The “core” of the colonial backcountry, in any event, seems to be 
the forested ridges and valleys, along with the most eastern plateaus, of the south- 
ern Appalachians. 


DEFINING THE BACKCOUNTRY IN TIME: PROCESS AND 
RECONFIGURATION 


In addition to the quest for regional boundaries, a number of other problems re- 
main unsolved by cultural approaches to the backcountry. Geographers of histori- 
cal persuasion remain uneasy, that is, with a research agenda predicated upon con- 
cepts of culture areas and cultural diffusion, with a general belief in an 
undifferentiated forested “wilderness” as the colonial setting, and with a heavy re- 
liance on artifactual evidence and inferential reasoning. They also question the 
approach of cultural geographers as to process and timing in the formation of the 
southern colonial backcountry. 

Temporal questions, in fact, are crucial to the matter of defining a western 
boundary for the region. It has been accepted since Turner's time that the south- 
ern colonial interior west of the fall zone was settled effectively by European colo- 
nists between the 1720s and the 1770s. But what is the significance of the ending 
of the colonial era for a definition of the backcountry? While the Revolutionary 
War period caused considerable disruption in local and regional life and slowed 
down migration to the interior, did it effect an important geographical break in 
American development? Cultural geographers seldom have considered the impact 
of political independence on the continuous evolution of America’s cultural land- 
scapes and regions. The drawing of a western boundary for the end of the colo- 
nial era, however, has been of much less concern than defining and describing an 
Upland South cultural region and its interior expansion during the early nineteenth 
century. 

For geographers of more historiographical persuasion, independence signaled 
not only the end of colonialism and imperialism but also the imposition of a re- 
publican institutional framework, founded upon liberalism and rationalism, that 
had no small effect on the disposition of land. The creation of a national land policy 
and the formulation of the American Rectangular Land Survey System, for ex- 
ample, had a dramatic, homogenizing influence on nineteenth-century settlement 
landscapes.” 

The point of departure for this form of inquiry has been the pioneering work 
of Herman Friis in reconstructing European American population distribution 
between 1625 and 1790.” On a series of maps, Friis used a dot method of sym- 
bolization, each dot representing approximately two hundred rural inhabitants. His 
map for 1740 shows a relatively continuous zone of settlement on the eastern Vir- 
ginia piedmont and a second band of settlement stretching from southeastern 


Pennsylvania through the Cumberland Valley to the southern Shenandoah and 
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upper James River valleys. These two distributions are separated by the Blue Ridge, 
the easternmost mountain zone of the Appalachians. The maps for 1760 and 1770 
are spatial elaborations of this pattern, with notable extensions into western Penn- 
sylvania and northeastern Tennessee. If we accept his 1780 map as delimiting the 
effective settlement of colonial America, the western boundaries would include a 
relatively continuous zone from western Pennsylvania through western Virginia 
to northeastern Tennessee, with two isolated outliers in the Kentucky Bluegrass 
region and the Nashville Basin. The entire sequence of maps makes clear the sig- 
nificance of the southern colonial backcountry: it was the most dynamic area of 
interior settlement penetration in early America. 

Turner, who did not have such detailed maps available to him, relied upon the 
Census Bureau's 1890 standard—a population density of two persons per square 
mile—to locate or define the edge of frontier settlement. One geographer, John 
Fraser Hart, has suggested that such a low figure “meant only half a family, or less, 
per square mile; the average county would hardly have had enough heads of house- 
holds for a good, dishonest election.”” A more realistic measure for an agricultural 
frontier, in his opinion, would be six to eighteen persons, or up to four families, 
per square mile. Historian Warren Hofstra and I have found evidence that pio- 
neer households in Frederick County, Virginia, during the 1730s were located one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile from each other. This created a density in clus- 
tered neighborhoods of five to six families per square mile, with two to four-mile 
stretches between neighborhoods where there was no permanent settlement.” If 
this was a typical pattern for backcountry distributions, it suggests an overall den- 
sity of three to four families, or about twelve to twenty persons, per square mile. 
This standard for population density at the frontier would not place the edges of 
settlement as far west as they are in Turner's Census Bureau model, but it repre- 
sents an improvement in precision over Friis’ maps, which featured excessively con- 
servative estimates of the interior extent of the southern colonial backcountry, In- 
deed, the work of historical archaeologist Kenneth Lewis, who has used artifactual 
evidence to reconstruct settlement expansion in South Carolina between 1771 and 
1780, indicates several occupied sites in the northwest farther inland than any line 
generalized from Friis's cartography. i 

Friis nonetheless has remained useful. Geographer Carville Earle recently has 
used Friis to measure rates of settlement expansion during the eighteenth century.” 
Earle's argument, based on a generalized map of Meinigs colonial regions, is that 
about forty-nine thousand square miles of backcountry territory west of the Blue 
Ridge were settled between 1720 and 1780. The greatest expansion in area occurred 
between 1760 and 1780, when thirty-two thousand square miles were occupied; 
but the most rapid expansion occurred between 1720 and 1740, with an annual 
territorial increase of almost 20 percent. Earle explains these variable rates as in- 
fluenced primarily by long-run trends in the Atlantic economy. Rates of immigra- 
tion and expansion were high during periods of prosperity, producing dynamic and 
regionally divergent frontiers, and lower during depressions which created slower, 
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more convergent frontiers.“ The frontier,’ therefore, was not linear, zonal, and uni- 
form but rather cyclical and pluralistic, a rhythmically evolving “mosaic . . . of his- 
torically specific landscapes.” 

This was a conclusion that I had come to during the late 1970s, using more 
regionally specific evidence. As a result of my work on the Shenandoah Valley, I 
had begun to question the premises upon which other geographers had approached 
the backcountry. Certain cultural constructs were not supported by available docu- 
mentary evidence. Donald Meinig, for example, had proposed a geographical model 
for the evolution of culture areas, based on his description of the Mormon cul- 
tural region in nineteenth-century Utah.” Meinig suggested that, under ideal con- 
ditions of relative geographical isolation and unimpeded expansion, a culture area 
would develop in three contiguous zones, which he called core, domain, and sphere. 
He described the core as the initial zone of settlement where cultural distinctive- 
ness is most pronounced; the domain he identified as the adjacent zone of more 
selectively diffused traits; and the sphere he saw as the outer margins of the culture's 
influence, where it has to compete with alternative cultural traditions. Zelinsky, 
however, taking this hypothesis, concluded that, because conditions in the early 
settled eastern United States were much more complex, this model “can be made 
to work only with much stretching and bending in the New England, Midland, 
or French Canadian cases, and it is almost useless in describing or explaining other 
North American culture areas.” 

This conclusion did not deter Terry Jordan from employing the model in his 
analysis of the Upland South. Milton Newton, on the other hand, embraced a 
modified version of the Meinig paradigm. He located the core (or hearth) region 
of the Upland South not in the time and place of original migration (southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania), but in the broad swath formed between 1725 and 1775 in the 
interior territory adjacent to the Philadelphia Wagon Road from Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, to Augusta, Georgia. The formation of the Upland South, then, was ex- 
actly contemporaneous with the emergence of the southern colonial backcountry. 

Despite their differences, Newton and Jordan sought an explanation for cul- 
tural distinctiveness in the thesis of cultural preadaptation. Settlers from Europe 
were predisposed to create a unique backcountry region because the collection of 
traits which they brought with them enabled them readily to adapt to the forested 
environments of the southern backcountry,” Jordan argued that “some European 
regional cultures were better preadapted for colonization in particular overseas 
environments than others.” Thus the Finns in the Delaware Valley could mix their 
traditions with those of local Indians and produce “the prototype backwoods pio- 
neer culture” which was carried through the southern backcountry by the Scotch- 
Irish during the eighteenth century.” 

An alternative thesis, simplification in new environments, was proposed by Cole 
Harris, a geographer of more historiographical persuasion who had done compara- 
tive work in French Canada and South Africa. Harris, with Leonard Guelke, ar- 
gued that the search for colonial origins should begin in the adaptive strategies 
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demonstrated by seventeenth-century colonists under universal conditions of fam- 
ily settlement, easy access to land, and limited access to markets. In the North 
American interior of the next century, these leveling, egalitarian conditions were 
altered only when access to land became more difficult and when long-distance 
trade opened up markets for backcountry commodities.” 

My own response to these arguments was to employ the culture-area concept 
to extend my interpretation of conditions in the early Shenandoah Valley to the 
entire eighteenth-century backcountry.” The strategy was to trace the migration 
patterns of pioneer settlers into the interior and try to identify the kind of “syn- 
cretic integration” which Newton argued for in the formation of an Upland South. 
My evidence, however, consisted of data on economic developments and their so- 
cial consequences, as well as information on ethnic groups and material culture. 

My conclusions were at odds with most existing interpretations. I suggested that 
the southern colonial backcountry, far from being the unified, homogeneous Up- 
land South posited by other investigators, was actually quite “lumpy” and region- 
ally diverse. This pattern resulted from three processes. First, where relatively faith- 
ful duplication of colonial hearth traits occurred, as in the relationship between 
southeastern Pennsylvania and western Maryland, the interior area was appropri- 
ated by the hearth. Second, where some deviation from these traits occurred be- 
cause of local settlement circumstances, as in the South Carolina upcountry, where 
the rice cultivation of the lowcountry hearth was not viable, cultural variations 
would become evident but not sufficiently strong to create an entirely new regional 
experience. Third, novelty was the result of a fusion process in which areas were 
occupied by settlers from two different hearths, as in the Shenandoah Valley and 
the northwestern Carolina piedmont. The selective integration of introduced traits 
created, between 1740 and 1775, distinct interior regions which were to influence 
regional patterns in the postcolonial era. Thus, for example, the characteristic fea- 
tures of early midwestern agriculture could not be explained by a simple diffusion 
process from the southeastern Pennsylvanian or Midland hearth, because the corn- 
livestock fattening components of Ohio Valley farming were more characteristic 
of western Virginia than of Pennsylvania. More recent research provides some sup- 
port for this contention.” 

My general position struck a chord with a few geographers and historians, al- 
though little effort has been made to test the conclusions in other backcountry ar- 
eas.” In a later paper, I expressed skepticism about the utility of the hearth con- 
cept in understanding the geography of colonial America.” A critical institutional 
analysis of the seventeenth-century Chesapeake tidewater region led me to believe 
that the culture-area concept was too crude a device to define the complexity and 
variability of conditions within the early tidewater. It was clear that the evolution 
of a tobacco-plantation—slave economy and society by 1700 could not be explained 
by either a cultural-preadaptation or a simplification thesis. Nor was there a clear 
process of hearth integration, since the characteristic traits of tidewater life took 
almost a century to evolve. It also was apparent, finally, that regional variations, 
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particularly between the plantation worlds of Virginia and Maryland, had a sig- 
nificant influence on the differential diffusion of tidewater traits into the south- 
ern colonial backcountry. In contrasting features of plantation and nonplantation 
ways of life, I was reduced to modifying—with some slight advance in sophistica- 
tion—the regional framework of Turner's time. 


A New ReGIonat ALTERNATIVE 


My own tentative conclusions really had combined two long-standing modes of 
geographical inquiry—comparative analyses of frontiers and regional economies— 
that owed little to, and indeed contrasted with, conventional cultural approaches 
to the southern backcountry. As early as 1960, Marvin Mikesell had proposed that 
American frontier experiences could usefully be compared with those of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa.” Examination of environments shared by more than 
one country (mid-latitude grasslands, for example) could prove especially valuable, 
in his view. So, too, could comparisons of cultural encounters between colonizing 
and aboriginal populations. 

Mikesell suggested that cultural frontiers were of two principal types. There 
were frontiers of inclusion or assimilation, as occurred in regions colonized by 
Spain; and frontiers of exclusion, as occurred in North America, Australia, and 
South Africa. He also argued that the relative dynamism or fluidity of frontiers 
depended on the degree to which settlement expansion was prevented or inhib- 
ited by environmental, technological, or human factors. He noted that “historians 
have not dealt adequately with such topics as settlement morphology, crop ecol- 
ogy, and resource management, and he expressed the hope that these omissions 
would “stimulate geographers to make further contributions to the frontier 
theme.” 

Response to the implicit call for interdisciplinary scholarship was slow in com- 
ing. Not until the mid-1970s did American scholars interested in frontier research 
create a forum for interdisciplinary communication. The departments of history, 
geography, and anthropology at the University of Oklahoma initiated such a fo- 
rum in 1975 with an annual symposium and the publication of a newsletter. Two 
volumes of published papers resulted from these exchanges.” Interestingly, the lead 
paper in the first volume, published in 1977, was a theoretical approach to fron- 
tier studies proposed by John Hudson, a geographer. Hudson argued that compara- 
tive research had to progress beyond studies “testing” Turner's frontier thesis. “It would 
be pleasing,” he wrote, “to report that, seventy-five years after [Turner] .. . think- 
ing has been substantially advanced and that these early attempts have been im- 
proved with our increased knowledge of urbanization, migration, and group be- 
havior. Such is not the case. There is a new vocabulary, containing such terms as 
network, hierarchy, competition, and adaptation, but this has been superimposed 
on the same old ideas about behavior in space.” Hudson suggested that we build 
a new research model based on duration of residence (persistence and turnover); 
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migration field (area from which migrants are drawn); and other aspects of time, 
location, and population. This framework would encourage scholars to focus more 
on issues of migration rates, land-use competition, and innovation diffusion. Only 
during the last few years have some of these suggestions borne fruit.’ 

The most fruitful avenue of inquiry has been research on the origins, charac- 
teristics, and spread of regional economic systems. This was one of the principal 
strategies suggested by Andrew Clark in his plea to economic historians in 1960. 
It is also the only theme so far that has encouraged active collaboration between 
geographers and historians. James Lemons study of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
published in 1972, with its presentation of the thesis of liberal individualism to 
explain the entrepreneurial behavior of early Pennsylvanians, initiated a prolonged 
debate with colonial historians, particularly James Henretta, that focused atten- 
tion on social change and regional economic development.” Lemons research was 
also important to geographers because his conclusions provided additional evidence 
for strong Pennsylvanian influences on the social and economic geography of the 
southern backcountry. 

Even earlier, in 1964, another Clark student, Roy Merrens, had published a pio- 
neering geographical study of colonial North Carolina.?> Merrens made two es- 
pecially valuable contributions. First, he introduced a methodology into geographi- 
cal studies of the colonial South which demonstrated what could be achieved by 
careful and imaginative use of documentary sources, thus refuting Ralph Brown's 
pessimistic assumptions about the usefulness of colonial records. Second, he high- 
lighted settlement dispersal and decentralized trade as distinctive and related char- 
acteristics of southern colonial life. In contrast to those in Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina's settlement landscapes were dominated by dispersed plantations and 
farms, with towns virtually absent. In contrast to Virginia, with which it shared 
an early dependence on tobacco production, North Carolina saw no large-scale 
movement of planters on into the piedmont. Thus arose the regional contrast be- 
tween an ethnically mixed, yeoman farming interior and a more homogenous plan- 
tation world along the coastal plain. This regional distinction was highlighted by 
the emergence of commercial wheat production on the eastern piedmont of North 
Carolina by the early 1760s.°° 

Subsequent collaboration between Merrens and historian Joseph Ernst focused 
on the relationship between dispersal and decentralization. Together they produced 
pioneering work on southern urbanization. Critical of the neglect of towns in 
southern historiography and doubtful, too, of such traditional measures of urban- 
ization as population size and settlement morphology, they proposed a reevalua- 
tion of urban processes, using Camden, South Carolina, as a case study.” Because 
previous scholars had neglected urban functions, they argued, they had underes- 
timated the importance of small towns in the settlement fabric of the southern 
colonies. Their analysis of Camden, founded in 1751, emphasized the regional 
importance of its site, as reflected in its early public and commercial buildings. The 
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town became a provisioning center during the Cherokee War in 1760; developed 
county-seat, tobacco-inspection, and flour-milling functions; and emerged as a 
travel stop on the main backcountry wagon route between Charleston and Phila- 
delphia. Merrens and Ernst concluded thar “urban .. . is a traditional category that 
only confuses the real issues, which are the structure and operation of the regional 
economies of the period.”* 

Camden, in fact, has become a symbol of missed interdisciplinary opportuni- 
ties. While Merrens and Ernst were exploring the town’s functional growth, ar- 
chaeologist Kenneth Lewis was relating the town’s morphology to cultural pro- 
cesses in the southern backcountry. He concluded that“Camden shared significant 
functional similarities with frontier centers in general. In contrast to urban cen- 
ters in contemporary Britain, Camden exhibited a markedly more dispersed settle- 
ment pattern, as well as a smaller population, larger land use units, an apparently 
greater proportion of activities of a nondomestic (e.g., commercial, industrial) as 
opposed to a domestic (i.e., residential) nature, and a relatively large proportion 
of high status residents.” These conclusions could have been written just as eas- 
ily by a geographer. Indeed, Lewis's broader interest in the relationship between 
cultural and settlement processes in the South Carolina backcountry could have 
been rich fodder for the geographer and historian.” Yet his work is rarely cited in 
their lireratures. 

Recognition by Merrens and Ernst of the significance of regional economies, 
on the other hand, was followed up by another collaboration, between geographer 
Carville Earle and historian Ronald Hoffman. Their examination of the urban 
South, I believe, provided a major breakthrough in defining the relationship be- 
tween settlement landscapes and regional economies, by focusing on how activi- 
ties associated with agricultural staples defined regional settlement systems in the 
early South."' Commodity trade, they argued, structured relations between rural 
producers and urban providers. Economies based on tobacco or rice production 
created little need for town-based systems, because the products, relatively low in 
bulk, required little local processing or storage and were consigned directly over- 
seas. Economies concentrating on grain exports, particularly wheat and corn, in- 
volved the movement of much bulkier commodities which required considerable 
processing, storage, artisanal, mercantile, and transportation services. These ser- 
vices were concentrated in the numerous small market towns or central places dis- 
tributed throughout commercial grain-producing areas in the backcountry.” 

Wheat specialization emerged throughout the backcountry from the Maryland 
piedmont during the 1750s to the South Carolina piedmont a decade or so later. 
Since towns were being founded at approximately the same time, grain produc- 
tion and central-place systems became distinct expressions of the southern colo- 
nial backcountry. The more localized research that Warren Hofstra and I have been 
conducting in the Shenandoah Valley generally confirms this thesis, although it 
does not explain the origins of individual towns.” This line of inquiry, therefore, 
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suggests a powerful strategy which supersedes Turnerian thinking about colonial 
frontiers and promises more fruitful results than the culture-area perspective is ever 
likely to approach. 

The first step in the strategy is to map the areas occupied by migrants moving 
into the backcountry from the north between the 1720s and 1775 and to compare 
that distribution with the distribution of principal agricultural specializations and 
of slaves. The second step is to analyze the pattern of town founding in the South 
up to the Revolutionary era and to create maps of the backcountry population ac- 
cording to national origins. The extent of geographical overlap between migration 
areas and grain-based farming systems should provide a measure of the relative 
strength of plantation and nonplantation agricultural and labor systems. The pres- 
ence or absence of a network of towns should reinforce the degree of coincidence 
between the other two patterns. And the distribution of ethnic groups should pro- 
vide some measure of nonconformity in the backcountry. 

The probable extent of northern migration into the southern backcountry is 
portrayed in map 1.1. 
Pennsylvania into the Chesapeake backcountry in search of agricultural land dur- 
ing the late 1720s. Few seem to have lingered in western Maryland because of con- 
fusion over land titles and the indeterminacy of the Pennsylvania~Maryland 
boundary. As a result, the settlement of Frederick County, Maryland, was delayed 
until the early 1740s—more than a decade after pioneer settlement in Frederick 
County, Virginia, in the northern Shenandoah Valley.” Settlers proceeded to oc- 
cupy the southern part of the valley during the late 1730s and throughout the 
1740s. Other pioneers moved through the valley during the late 1740s but veered 
eastward through gaps in the Blue Ridge in the vicinity of Roanoke to avoid con- 
flicts with the Cherokees farther to the south. Northern migrants had begun to 
occupy land south of the Roanoke, or Staunton, River in Old Lunenburg County 
in the southwestern Virginia piedmont by the late 1740s.° Some of these migrants 
already had moved farther south into Rowan County on the adjacent piedmont 
of North Carolina by 1747 and were reinforced by Moravian migrants from Penn- 
sylvania beginning in 1753.” The first backcountry settlers on the piedmont of 
South Carolina appeared during the early 1750s, while pioneer yeoman farmers 
began occupying land on the northern Georgia piedmont by 1755.8 The arrange- 
ment of northern migrants on the southern piedmont, then, would define a po- 
tential eastern boundary for the colonial backcountry. This region would include 
virtually all of the Maryland piedmont but only the southwestern section of the 
Virginia piedmont. It would also include the central and western sections of the 
piedmont of North and South Carolina and the upper Savannah River Valley in 
northeastern Georgia. 

Thus, society and economy in the Shenandoah Valley had forty-five years to 
develop before the outbreak of the Revolution; in the northwest Carolina pied- 
mont, this period was reduced to thirty years; and on the South Carolina and 
Georgia frontiers colonial settlement was barely twenty years in duration. The 


Pioneer farmers had begun to move out of southeastern 
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Map 1.1. Probable Extent of Northern Migrants in Colonial South. Cappon, ed., Aflas of Early American 
History: The Revolutionary Era, 1760-1790 (Princeton, NJJ.: Princeton University Press, 1976). 
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Shenandoah Valley, therefore, becomes the measure by which to calibrate substan- 
tial frontier change in the backcountry. 

The distribution of backcountry settlers by national origin further confirms 
the complex configuration of the backcountry. The pattern of Scottish, Scotch- 
Irish, German-speaking, and nonconformist English (especially Quaker) immi- 
gration, however, must be analyzed with caution. Not all of these groups moved 
into the southern backcountry from or through Pennsylvania. This was particu- 
larly true of Scottish Highlanders on the eastern piedmont of North Carolina, 
Scotch-Irish who disembarked at Charleston and settled along the coastal plain, 
and Salzburgers and other German speakers who moved up the Savannah River. 
Within the backcountry itself, the relative strength of immigrant groups and the 
degree to which settlements were occupied as mixed ethnic areas created a varied 
pattern of encounters. Although most areas appear from the beginning to have 
had ethnically mixed populations, some areas had high concentrations of one na- 
tional group. Both the Shenandoah Valley and the southwestern Carolina pied- 
mont, for example, were predominantly Scotch-Irish. Yet, because much of the 
backcountry was settled for such a short time, ethnic identities remained intact 
until pressures for national conformity and the evangelical movements of the early 
1790s began to erode ethnic boundaries. Even before 1775, however, the Baptist 
church had made considerable inroads into backcountry communities, particularly 
in southwestern Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. Indeed, the dominant de- 
nominations along the western boundaries of the colonial backcountry invariably 
were associated with the Baptists or the Presbyterians. 

These observations take on added significance when we examine the distribu- 
tion of agricultural staples and agricultural regions in the southern colonies by 
1775 (map 1.2).° The most critical transition zone is the one between the inte- 
rior penetration of planters and tobacco specialization and the emergence of grain- 
livestock regions in the backcountry. In Maryland, tobacco production took place 
along the Potomac Valley but otherwise stopped at the fall line. In the Virginia 
piedmont, by contrast, tobacco planters dominated commercial agriculture every- 
where except in Loudoun County (wedged between the Potomac River and the 
Blue Ridge) and in Southside south of the Roanoke River. In the broad coastal 
plain of North Carolina, settlement was sparser and tobacco planters less domi- 
nant. Nowhere did the planter world extend on to the piedmont, where range 
cattle and wheat had become profitable commodities before the Revolution. 

The dynamics of staple production in the lowcountry of South Carolina and 
Georgia were quite different, because rice and indigo were cultivated under more 
restrictive ecological conditions. Rice, in particular, with its considerable water de- 
mands and need for level land, was confined to a narrow strip of coastal plain. Al- 
though indigo had a much more extensive distribution, especially along interfluvial 
areas, it remained a lowcountry staple and was absent from the piedmont. Cattle 
and wheat in the northern piedmont of South Carolina provided some farmers 
with marketable commodities by 1775. Within the contested southern piedmont, 
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Map 1.2. Southern regional economies. Adapted from “Tidewater” map, Map 17,“The 
Making of America” series, June 1988, National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 
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therefore, only in Virginia were northern migrants overwhelmed by a plantation 
economy. Loudoun County avoided this assimilation because of its connections 
with adjacent Frederick County in the “wheat belt” of western Maryland.” 

These agricultural patterns were closely reflected in the geographical distribu- 
tion of slaves west of the fall zone. Loudoun County, for example, shared with 
the counties of the Maryland piedmont and the southwestern Virginia Southside 
the distinction of being the only counties east of the Blue Ridge with less than 
30 percent of their populations as slaves.’ Another reason the Blue Ridge can- 
not serve as the major divide between more and less slave-oriented regions is that 
the slave density of the two northern counties in the Shenandoah Valley, Berke- 
ley and Frederick (with more than 3,500 slaves by the year 1780, or about 16 per- 
cent of their populations), resembles that of adjacent piedmont counties.” Com- 
mercial tobacco had been cultivated along the lower Shenandoah River since the 
early 1750s and became an important staple in this region during the last thirty 
years of the century. The pattern of slave distribution is less definitive in the North 
Carolina piedmont. Granville County's slave proportion of more than 30 percent 
is an anomaly within a region where most counties had less than 20 percent of 
their populations as slaves. Because the institution of slavery was so ingrained in 
the political cultures as well as the plantation economies of all the southern colo- 
nies, ownership of slaves was by no means confined to areas dominated by plan- 
tation staples. About 25 percent of the inventories recorded in the mixed-farm- 
ing region of the southern Shenandoah Valley between 1770 and 1780, for 
example, contained slaves, although usually only one or two per inventory.” 

In general, therefore, the distribution of agricultural and labor systems in the 
southern colonies reconfirms the belief that, with the exception of Virginia, the 
piedmont regions between Maryland and Georgia were dominated by colonists 
who had little or no experience with plantation agriculture and so had limited use 
for slaves. The eastern boundary of their world ran along the fall zone in Mary- 
land, along the Blue Ridge in Virginia, and extended across most of the piedmont 
of the Carolinas into northern Georgia. 

The distribution of town foundings in the South after 1730 tends to re- 
inforce the pattern of agricultural regions. There is a distinct difference in the 
significance of the fall zone, however, between the Chesapeake colonies and 
the Carolinas.” In the Chesapeake, towns on or near the fall zone dominated 
the urban pattern. Baltimore was the key port in the northern Chesapeake; 
but, except for Norfolk, all the key centers in eastern Virginia, from Alexan- 
dria to Petersburg, were associated with the fall zone. As a result, urbaniza- 
tion was preempted on the Virginia piedmont through a combination of port 
towns and the tobacco plantation economy. In the Carolinas, however, there 
was little urban development along the coastal plain or the fall zone, except 
for Charleston, New Bern, and Fayetteville, and little on the piedmont to com- 
pare with the Chesapeake backcountry. The pattern of grain- and livestock- 
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based economies can be followed most clearly from Frederick, Maryland, the 
largest town in the southern backcountry, through the Great Valley settle- 
ments from Elizabethtown (Hagerstown) southward to Lexington, Virginia. 


SETTING AN INTERDISCIPLINARY AGENDA 


The emergence of the southern backcountry is one of the most significant geo- 
graphical developments of the late colonial era. Between the 1720s and 1780, some 
380,000 settlers occupied the piedmont and valley regions of Maryland (62,000), 
the valley region of Virginia (140,500), and the piedmont regions of the Caroli- 
nas (110,500 in North Carolina, 55,000 in South Carolina) and Georgia (12,000).” 
These settlers in total represented approximately 30 percent of the South’s popu- 
lation by 1780 and occupied almost 50 percent of the southern region in Revolu- 
tionary America. 

It would seem obvious from what has been discussed up to this point that we 
need to examine this varied and dynamic region first on its own terms, rather than 
viewing it as a geographical extension of earlier coastal and tidewater communi- 
ties. Only then can we begin to appreciate its wide and often subtle internal varia- 
tions. Yet such an examination requires a more extensive and comparative data base 
than currently supports our regional generalizations. To improve our knowledge 
and comprehension of the overall area, we need more empirical case studies at 
neighborhood, county, and subregional levels. A comparative framework requires 
not only examination of particular places or processes but also a shared set of re- 
search questions—and this requires interdisciplinary cooperation. 

Second, we need to appreciate the backcountry’s relations with other regions. 
The backcountry did not develop in isolation, but rather it acquired settlers from 
various sources and integrated them into new communities. These communities, 
in turn, were linked to larger regions, including a forecountry of older settled ar- 
eas from which were derived many consumer goods and to which were sent sur- 
plus agricultural and hunting commodities. At the same time, as settlers colonized 
Appalachian areas farther west, the late colonial backcountry found itself becom- 
ing an interior forecountry serving newer frontiers. We should be able to deter- 
mine from this framework the singularities that were peculiar to backcountry com- 
munities, the regional patterns that were outcomes of these singularities, and the 
degree of convergence with longer-settled eastern communities. Much of what I 
propose, therefore, derives from ongoing research work which I have been conduct- 
ing with colleagues in the northern Shenandoah Valley. 

In its broadest sense, the southern colonial backcountry was an expanding zone 
of encounters. In addition to new physical environments, colonists moving into the 
interior frequently encountered indigenous populations. Yet much of the south- 
ern backcountry, including the Shenandoah Valley during the 1730s, had no resi- 


dent native occupants at the time of European contact. This absence undoubtedly 
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speeded up pioneer settlement and influenced the direction of migration.”° The 
most significant encounters occurred with the Cherokees in the southern Appa- 
lachians. To some degree, their strategic importance in the South was analogous 
to that of the Iroquois in the North. For commercial and diplomatic reasons, in- 
teraction with the Cherokees affected the backcountries of all the southern colo- 
nies except Maryland. 

Such relations are obvious targets for interdisciplinary study. Geographers, unfor- 
tunately, have devoted little attention to them. The most prominent study, by Gary 
Goodwin, is overly descriptive and contributes relatively little to the geography of na- 
tive-European encounters.” Geographers’ interest in boundary issues, on the other 
hand, has been more fruitful. Indeed, the definitive study here is Louis De Vorsey’s 
tracing of the Indian-colonial boundary in the southern colonies after 1763.”° Late- 
Woodland archaeologists and ethnohistorians, who have investigated the contact pe- 
riod, also have produced valuable work. Recent studies by Thomas Hatley of the eco- 
logical consequences of European—Cherokee encounters, in terms of native borrowings 
of European agricultural traits and practices, are models of the kind of insightful work 
that remains to be done on the transformation of the backcountry.” Similarly, James 
Merrell has reminded us of how important trade relations were in maintaining cross- 
cultural contacts during the late eighteenth century.” 

Meanwhile, we need to know more about the landscapes encountered by colo- 
nial pioneers and how they adapted to them. A team of researchers, including my- 
self, a forester-surveyor, an ecologist, a historical archaeologist, and a social histo- 
rian, has begun to reconstruct the vegetation cover of the northern Shenandoah 
Valley between 1730 and 1775. We are attempting to define a base level from which 
to calibrate environmental changes that affected the settlement decisions made by 
colonial residents."’ The Shenandoah Valley has had the reputation of being the 
most altered section of the Appalachians, as a result of extensive Indian burnings. 
Much of the valley was presumed to be covered with fire-induced grasslands at 
contact time. Our research, using the witness-tree designations made by survey- 
ors at each survey point on tract boundaries, as well as land-cover information de- 
rived from both the tracts and surveyors’ notes, suggests a more complex pattern. 
The valley floor appears to have been covered with a complex forest-grassland mo- 
saic. Areas of open or lightly wooded grassland were caused primarily by natural 
processes along river and stream flood plains, not by frequent Indian burning. In- 
deed, there is little direct evidence of land disturbed by native-induced burning 
or crop clearances. At the same time, our findings have unearthed a number of op- 
portunities for interdisciplinary research on typical settlement sites above flood 
plains and with easy access to woodland.” 

Colonists occupied the backcountry at what might be termed “points of attach- 
ment.’ They sought out suitable settlement sites, claimed these sites through pat- 
ented or purchased lands, had their properties surveyed, constructed houses and 
farmsteads, and cleared paths which often became roads linking farms, mills, and 
churches into loosely organized, open-country neighborhoods. There are two re- 
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search strategies we need to pursue at this point. First, we have underestimated 
the importance of frontier land policies within the southern colonies in terms of 
their impact on migration rates, levels of land speculation, and rates of taking up 
and developing land tracts. In most colonies, the desire of authorities to settle stra- 
tegic areas in the backcountry as “buffers” against French and native encroachments 
led to generous land policies which were designed to induce settlement by groups 
with little affiliation to tidewater planters. In Lord Fairfax’s Northern Neck Pro- 
prietary, however, the proprietor’s land agents often granted large acreages of the 
backcountry to absentee planters who showed little interest in active development 
of these lands until after the Revolution. Thus the impact of plantation life in 
Frederick County in Virginia's backcountry was delayed.” 

A second strategy is to examine the formation of backcountry neighborhoods 
and relate them to the evolution of settlement systems and the development of re- 
gional economies. We have identified at least two such neighborhoods in Frederick 
County, each comprising twenty to thirty farmsteads ranging from one hundred 
to four hundred acres in size, and focused on a Quaker meeting house and a Pres- 
byterian church respectively. One neighborhood was occupied by a number of 
British Quaker families, while the other was a more mixed settlement of Scotch- 
Irish and German-speaking families. Recent work combining land surveys and field 
reconnaissance has revealed a number of sites suitable for archaeological or archi- 
tectural investigation.” Another outcome of this collaborative research is the pro- 
duction of a cadastral (land survey) map of all the original properties in colonial 
Frederick County. Though a painstaking and time-consuming task, creating this 
map was the necessary first step towards being able, beyond vague locational ref- 
erences, to place settlers precisely on the ground. 

We are just beginning to understand how pioneer rural neighborhoods func- 
tioned in general frontier isolation. We know, for example, that in early Frederick 
County (founded officially in 1738 but not autonomous until 1743) such dispersed 
neighborhoods were kin-oriented, economically subsistent, loosely governed, and 
dependent upon itinerant peddlers and preachers for contact with the outside 
world. Settlers operated for fifteen years before the siting of a county seat induced 
the first movement towards village and eventually town life. In contrast to eastern 
plantation areas, where many county seats supported no more than a courthouse, 
jail, and lawyers’ offices, in the backcountry the entrepreneurial possibilities of com- 
bining governmental and market functions at the same sites created an entirely dif- 
ferent environment for town founding in advance of the formation of more spe- 
cialized regional economies.” 

The creation of town plats with surveyed lots that acquired structures on them 
provides another opportunity for innovative, interdisciplinary research. We are in 
the process, for example, of trying to reconstruct the structural and functional 
characteristics of downtown Winchester in the late eighteenth century as a three- 
dimensional computer model using surviving property insurance policies and Geo- 


graphic Information Systems (GIS) techniques.” The resulting map will provide 
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further research opportunities for geographers, historians, and historical archae- 
ologists. If, as seems likely, land records and insurance data are available in other 
colonies and states for the eighteenth century, more such maps could be produced 
to form an extensive, comparative data base. 

If the concept of a settlement system is useful to understanding settlement and 
spatial organization in the backcountry, its utility rests upon the conviction that 
what is most important is the reciprocity between town and countryside—not 
whether people lived in rural or urban settlements. Each component depended 
upon the other, particularly in the formation of regional economies. Two of our 
most interesting discoveries about settlement and the economy in the northern 
Shenandoah Valley concern the impact of the Seven Years’ War (“French and In- 
dian” War) and the role of the import trade in creating settlement hierarchies in 
the backcountry. 

This war proved to be a critical threshold in the emergence of the Virginia 
backcountry, because it stimulated the region's fledgling towns by adding garrison 
and provisioning functions to governmental and trade functions. Such activities 
attracted the attention of Philadelphia merchant firms and brought the Maryland 
and Virginia backcountries into that city’s trade hinterland, despite the interest and 
proximity of Baltimore and the Virginia fall-zone towns.*® Was this situation 
unique to the Chesapeake region, or did Charleston perform a similar role in the 
Carolina and Georgia piedmont? 

As the longest occupied backcountry region, the Shenandoah Valley had de- 
veloped a distinct—and internally varied—regional economy by 1775. Cattle 
droving to Philadelphia was established as early as the late 1740s and provided 
commercial opportunities for farmers throughout the region. Wheat, as well as 
corn, was ubiquitous as a pioneer subsistence crop, although it was not until the 
early 1760s that a sustained commercial production was available for export, par- 
ticularly to Alexandria.” Custom flour mills began to appear in Frederick County 
by 1770, with a commensurate increase in the demand for sacks, barrels, and wag- 
ons or hauling services. Tobacco, a more limited specialization, was restricted to 
eastern Frederick County, and its direct consignment to Alexandria or 
Fredericksburg had little direct impact on the region's settlement or economy. 
Hemp, as a heavily subsidized crop, emerged during the mid-1760s and reached 
its greatest importance during the Revolutionary War. Its production, though wide- 
spread, was more concentrated in the southern valley (Augusta County) than in 
the northern valley (Frederick County). Yet its cultivation, like that of tobacco, was 
a major reason for the early appearance of slavery in the backcountry.” 

The processing and transport of these staples, however, appears to have had 
little direct influence on urbanization. Winchester, the largest town in the Vir- 
ginia backcountry, was a conduit for the cattle trade rather than a cattle market, 
and its merchants did not handle commodities like wheat or flour, which were 
sent to Alexandria directly from mills and farms. What sustained Winchester's 
position as the primary market center for western Virginia was the ability of its 
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merchants to control the import trade in dry goods and to maintain credit wor- 
thiness with wholesale merchants in Philadelphia, Alexandria, and Baltimore.” 
By the outbreak of the Revolution, the town had become the backcountry Vir- 
ginia entrepét and was poised to become dominant within an integrated central- 
place system of settlements. 

To recapitulate the development of the northern Shenandoah Valley: the first 
fifteen years saw the establishment of a dispersed, decentralized, open-country 
neighborhood system; cattle droving began twelve to fifteen years after initial settle- 
ment; towns began to be founded twelve to fifteen years after the initiation of 
droving; crop specialization set in after twenty-five to thirty years; and a central- 
place settlement system was in place by 1775, or forty-five years after the first farms 
were established, 

This sequential development raises two comparative issues. First, to what 
extent should we be able to predict the sequence of activities in later-settled 
backcountry areas from the pattern exhibited in Frederick County? And, sec- 
ond, to what extent can the factors that produced Winchester’s founding and 
growth be extrapolated to other backcountry towns? It seems likely, for ex- 
ample, that Winchester's experiences will shed new light on events in the al- 
ready well-studied town of Camden, South Carolina. 

All these findings suggest new approaches to defining patterns of social orga- 
nization and social change in the backcountry. Demographically, the newer the 
frontier area, the younger its population; and, even if the predominant mode of 
migration was in family units, male-female ratios were on the order of 2:1. Lack 
of data has prevented us from being more definitive about population profiles in 
the backcountry, but an effort to produce more case studies would provide more 
comparable demographic information. Since everywhere in the southern 
backcountry we are dealing with agricultural frontiers, there is a common economic 
foundation from which to construct pictures of demographic change. One of the 
more critical variables appears to be the social cohesiveness of migrant groups. 
Quakers and sectarian German groups, such as the Moravians, present profiles of 
older, more gender-balanced populations more rapidly than among other groups, 
for example.” 

Measuring population-land ratios has been an important device in decipher- 
ing social change in the backcountry. It is clear from available scholarship that even 
if (as Jordan and others have claimed) many communities began as simplified, egali- 
tarian, almost classless societies, such structures did not endure. Power relation- 
ships always were an important dimension of evolving communities. In newly 
settled areas, the initial source of that power invariably was access to land. We are 
beginning to discover that, in more isolated valleys and coves in the Appalachians, 
seemingly unstratified communities still had a power base controlled by early pio- 
neer families who had acquired much of the most productive land, had persisted 
in place, and had filled most of the local administrative and political posts.” In 
some areas, including the southern Shenandoah Valley, there is also an indication 
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that early landowners and surveyors appropriated many of the best lands and at- 
tempted to restrict access to ungranted lands by later migrants. We have underes- 
timated the power of county surveyors, clerks, and other office holders over the 
appropriation processes in backcountry communities.” 

Over time, as population increased and good agricultural lands became less 
available in the most rapidly settled areas, increasing social stratification set in, as 
distinctions between landowners and renters became more pronounced. By 1775, 
for example, at least one third of the taxable population of the southern half of 
the Shenandoah Valley and two-fifths in the northern half owned no land.” How 
does this compare, for example, with conditions in the Carolina piedmont? Should 
we expect high concentrations of land ownership in more recently settled areas? 
We know also that, in the neighborhoods we have studied in the northern 
Shenandoah Valley, land commonly was passed on through family and kinship as- 
sociations during the first two generations. By the outbreak of the Revolution, how- 
ever, such associations were less binding: the third generation tended to sell land 
to unrelated neighbors or strangers as a means of financing emigration to newly 
developing frontiers in central Kentucky and northeastern Tennessee.” Thus the 
social composition of many pioneer neighborhoods by the 1780s was very differ- 
ent from what it had been in the 1740s and 1750s. 

Other factors also were at work in ushering in social change. We are just be- 
ginning to understand the impact of the “consumer revolution” on late colonial 
populations. This would seem to be one of the most fruitful arenas for interdis- 
ciplinary research, Our analysis of Frederick County wills and inventories reveals 
the beginnings of a shift to a more affluent material culture, as indicated by an 
increase, on the eve of the Revolution, in the consumption of sugar and tea and 
in the use of pewter, china, and cabinetware. Such consumption patterns present 
historians and historical archaeologists with rich research opportunities. Geog- 
raphers and architectural historians also can contribute to our understanding of 
material culture's evolution by analyzing changing patterns and styles of housing 
(in particular the increasing appearance of the “I” house during the late colonial 
era). There is interesting evidence to suggest that some settlers were willing to ex- 
press their increasing affluence in major changes in house construction and ex- 
ternal ornamentation, while retaining a strong domestic conservatism in the ar- 
rangement and furnishing of the interior of their homes.” 

The roles and status of women in backcountry communities remain fertile 
fields, especially for social historians. It seems likely that women had a consider- 
able degree of autonomy and independence in early backcountry communities, in- 
cluding ownership and inheritance of Jand in both town and country. Can we de- 
termine how extensive this status was in the southern backcountry, and to what 
degree it was modified as communities became more socially stable and economi- 
cally developed?”* 


Perhaps the most difficult research to pursue on an interdisciplinary basis in 
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backcountry studies is that of political development. Geographers have contrib- 
uted little to this issue, other than a few comments on the territorial dimensions 
of backcountry life, while the absence of material forms as the outcome of politi- 
cal processes seems to have prevented much contribution from archaeologists.” 
We need, nonetheless, to reevaluate interpretations of the colonial backcountry that 
emphasize only the “marginality” or “buffer zone” characteristics of frontier com- 
munities. If we are to interpret such communities on their own terms, it seems 
imperative to appreciate the range of responses to changing locational circum- 
stances and to perceptions of political representation. By the same token, we need 
to reexamine the Turnerian issues of backcountry underrepresentation and 
backcountry-tidewater tensions. Historians have demonstrated clearly the varied 
responses of individual colonies to changing core-periphery relationships. Why, for 
example, was there, in the Shenandoah Valley in the late colonial period, little po- 
litical unrest to compare with the Regulator movement in North Carolina? And 
why was there such a strong federalist sentiment throughout the Shenandoah Val- 
ley after the Revolution, when most backcountry areas demonstrated clear 
antifederalist sentiments? 

In the Shenandoah Valley there is some evidence at the county level, too, of 
what has been termed “local political culture.” The seeming absence of deference 
to authority and status displayed in both political and military institutions, such 
as voting patterns and militia discipline, suggests that a different political climate 
prevailed in the backcountry than in the more disciplined and stratified tidewa- 
ter. We need more case studies to determine the degrees of political behavior dis- 
played in the backcountry counties and parishes and how they varied between and 
within individual colonies. 

The ultimate issue in backcountry studies is to define the changing relation- 
ships between the interior and the larger settled East. This is an issue, however, 
that transcends the colonial era. How long did the major differences between 
backcountry and forecountry endure? Turner's frontier methodology did not en- 
tertain this question because it always focused on the creation of new frontiers. 
But attention to a specifically southern colonial backcountry provides a gauge by 
which to probe larger questions. If this backcountry, as defined by 1775, remains 
the focus of our inquiry, we can trace its geographical expansion within the early 
Republic and appreciate its changing spatial relationships to a set of nationally 
moving frontiers during the nineteenth century.'”! We need to examine whether 
the colonial backcountry reduced its differences with the East and converged into 
a new regional framework—or whether the differences remained significant 
enough for backcountry areas to retain strong regional identities well into the nine- 
teenth century. Framing our questions in terms of a reasonably identifiable and 
bounded backcountry area in 1775 allows historical geographers to continue to 
play a crucial part in investigating changing environments and societies through 
time. 
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Since the appearance, over one hundred years ago, of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner's“ The Significance of the Frontier in American History,’ historians have 
debated the merits of the so-called “frontier thesis,” defending it, refining it, criti- 
cizing it, and attacking it outright. More recently, however, students of other dis- 
ciplines have joined the fray, both complicating and enriching the search for the 
meaning of the frontier. Archaeologists and geographers, specialists in material 
culture and folkways, cultural anthropologists and ethnohistorians—all have con- 
tributed their particular perspectives to a new and expanding conception of the 
frontier. Perhaps nowhere is this interdisciplinary collaboration more apparent than 
in recent studies of the colonial backcountry. 

This question of interdisciplinary approaches to the backcountry exists within 
a larger context. All history, to some degree, ought to be interdisciplinary. What 
else can it be, in its fullest sense? History is the story of the evolution of human 
society. To restrict the study of that formidable story to any one methodological 
approach—or, to phrase it another way, to deny the contributions that other meth- 
odological approaches can make in helping to complete the picture—seems incred- 
ibly narrow. Within the discipline, we use terms like social history, women’s his- 
tory, and ethnohistory. In an ideal world, however, we would not have to do so; all 
history would include elements such as social development, gender, and culture, 
because they all contribute to the whole. 

Even the term history is somewhat problematical in the context of this essay; 
not only professional historians or those trained primarily in the traditional meth- 
odology of that discipline are interested in the development of the early Ameri- 
can frontier. As is noted above, recent and current scholarship on the topic includes 
a variety of approaches and methodologies, and scholars need to appreciate all of 


them for their contributions. The series of conferences devoted to backcountry top- 
ics in recent years’ offers a representative taste of this disciplinary diversity. The 
conference that initiated this collection included eight presenters trained prima- 
rily in history, eight in archaeology, three in geography, and one in architectural 
history, and they came from colleges and universities, data consulting firms, mu- 
seums, and public research agencies. Similar disciplinary combinations have ap- 
peared in various meetings spread over the preceding several years. Significantly, 
none of these gatherings of scholars has been confined to historians—or to any 
other discipline, for that matter. A colleague once suggested that the disciplinary 
labels someday could be discarded altogether. The intent is positive, but that no- 
tion is more idealistic than it is practical or even desirable, because there is value 
in a multidisciplinary, as well as in an interdisciplinary, approach. Not all scholars 
have to practice hybrid methodologies, but they do need to be open to the spe- 
cific skills and perspectives that other disciplines have to offer. 

In recent years, the approaches to reconstructing and analyzing the development 
of the backcountry have been almost as diverse as the experiences they have at- 
tempted to study. This essay surveys and discusses some of the best examples of 
recently produced interdisciplinary work from the fields of history, geography, eth- 
nography, and archaeology. Such diversity makes categorization difficult, but ad- 
dressing the question from a topical perspective reveals elements of the larger syn- 
thesis of interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary scholarship. The focus of this 
analysis points to why these approaches have proven successful and continue to be 
valuable. Individual recently published works, as well as studies currently in 
progress, help to illustrate the interdisciplinary methodologies and the topics they 
approach. 

While 1893 is a key date in the historiography of frontier studies, 1989 seems 
to be an important date in recent interdisciplinary backcountry studies. In that year, 
three significant works appeared. Two of them have been controversial; all three 
have influenced interdisciplinary perspectives on the frontier. The American Back- 
woods Frontier, by Terry Jordan and Matti Kaups; and Albion's Seed, by David 
Hackett Fischer, both address the transfer of cultural traditions to the American 
backcountry; like Turner's original analysis of frontier development, they have elic- 
ited strong and sometimes heated debate.” Both have been valuable in the evolu- 
tion of interdisciplinary interpretations, however, and their strengths will be ad- 
dressed below. 

The third work, “Breaking into the Backcountry: New Approaches to the Early 
American Frontier, 1750-1800,’ an essay by Gregory Nobles, appeared in the Wil- 
liam and Mary Quarterly. In this work, Nobles outlines recent themes and new di- 
rections in backcountry studies, citing two themes apparent in contemporary schol- 
arship. First, recognition of “significant similarities’ in the “social, economic and 
political development” of different frontier regions allows for more comparative 
studies of the backcountry.’ This implies a call for detailed case studies of indi- 
vidual frontier areas, employing the interdisciplinary methodologies that allow 
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scholars delving into the intricacies of local dynamics to lay the foundations for a 
larger interpretive scheme. The second theme revolves around recognizing the “im- 
portant lines of social, economic and political connection between the backcountry” 
and cultural centers back east, as well as in Europe. The ultimate challenge, ac- 
cording to Nobles, “is to explore the relationship between the established culture 
and the emerging frontier subculture” Again, he implicitly calls for interdiscipli- 
nary investigation. Nobles’ essay provided, at the time of its publication, impor- 
tant guidance and perspective—if not an explicit agenda—for backcountry stud- 
ies in the 1990s and beyond, and much of the subsequent scholarship produced 
in the decade pursued the themes he outlined. 

Many topics in backcountry studies have been influenced and enhanced by the 
trend toward interdisciplinary analysis; one topic has been revolutionized. The rise 
of the field of ethnohistory has shed light on the importance of cultural contacts 
in a way that would have been totally foreign to Frederick Jackson Turner, for 
whom Indians existed on the frontier only to be defeated, transformed, or elimi- 
nated as civilization marched inexorably westward. Ethnohistorians, in contrast, 
emphasize the complexity of frontiers, which they more accurately characterize as 
cultural contact zones. In fact, this interdisciplinary approach helped to redefine 
the very understanding of the term frontier. The traditional Turnerian view of fron- 
tier was a line of settlement moving across the map, separating chaos and disor- 
der on the far side from order and civility behind. Ethnohistory, with its empha- 
sis on the integrity of all cultures, posits the frontier as a cultural mixing zone, an 
area of mutual exchange which could take a variety of forms, and in which all 
groups involved are affected, wittingly or unwittingly.” 

In applying this perspective specifically to the frontiers of the early British Em- 
pire, Bernard Bailyn and Philip Morgan produced the edited volume Strangers 
Within the Realm (1991), a “pioneering” work arguing for a“multicultural, pluralis- 
tic approach’ to historical scholarship on colonial frontiers and taking into account 
such factors as ethnography, demography, and material culture. These editors 
present a picture of “shifting frontiers,’ with “no firmly set boundaries,” in which 
relationships between groups “were in constant motion.’ Margin areas, like the 
southern backcountry, “acquired distinctive and permanent characteristics, and they 
eventually formed core worlds of their own, that, in many cases, generated mar- 
gins even more complex than they themselves had been.”* 

Maldwyn A. Jones, in an essay in the above volume, refers to the Scotch-Irish 
in the backcountry as experiencing a‘cultural synthesis” caused by the “various bor- 
rowings, adaptations, and compromises’ forced by their “interaction with their en- 
vironments and with other groups.” Viewed from this perspective, frontier or 
backcountry studies must take a cultural approach. The actors of history recog- 
nized that cultural diversity existed; although they may not always have appreci- 
ated the value of that diversity, they had to accommodate it in their actions. There- 
fore, it is essential that modern scholars of frontier areas recognize the cultural 
influences that contributed to the course of events in the past; and any study based 
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on culture, whether European relations with Indians or the transfer of European 
traditions to America, must employ interdisciplinary methodologies to gain a full 
picture.” 

The most notable book published in recent years on the dynamics of cultural 
contact between natives and Europeans in the southern backcountry is James 
Merrell’s The Indians’ New World: Catawbas and Their Neighbors from European Con- 
tact Through the Era of Removal (1989). Merrell employs archaeological and anthro- 
pological sources, in addition to the well-known historical accounts, in convine- 
ingly presenting his interpretation that the traditional view of Indians on the 
frontier has been far too simplistic and one-sided. In this work, he points out that 
the natives also felt the newness of the encounter and that their perspectives on 
the changes taking place around them were not wholly unlike those of the Euro- 
peans from whose viewpoint historians traditionally have employed the term New 
World. “Like their new neighbors,’ Merrell suggests, “Indians had to blend old and 
new in ways that would permit them to survive in the present and prepare for the 
future without utterly forsaking their past... . [creating] new societies, each simi- 
lar to, yet very different from, its parent culture.” Merrell finds that trade was the 
link that tied the cultures together in a two-way mutual exchange system which 
was ‘surprisingly fluid and cooperative.’ Nobles calls this fine work a challenge to 
“other historians to explore the complex cultural interactions that took place [even] 
after the initial period of contact.”"” 

Tom Hatley has met that challenge. Presenting “a story of intersections,” his 
book, The Dividing Paths: Cherokees and South Carolinians through the Era of Revolu- 
tion (1993), recounts the geopolitical contest between the powerful natives and the 
expansive colonists, with particular reference to the influence of cultural back- 
grounds and priorities, world views, and changing social dynamics. What has all 
too often been lost in traditional accounts of the past, Hatley reminds us, “is the 
most perishable part of history,’ in this case“the momentous transactions between 
two very different peoples, living as neighbors.’ Chronicles of treaties and battles 
cannot adequately tell this story, which formed and evolved “as two societies re- 
garded each other across the Piedmont and foothills of South Carolina for a cen- 
tury.” Rather, a full understanding of the driving forces behind the conflict—and 
behind the peaceful interactions and accommodations that existed as well—can 
be gained only through an interdisciplinary, ethnohistorical approach. Hatley him- 
self epitomizes this approach: with a Ph.D. degree in colonial history and a mas- 
ter of forest science degree, he works as an environmental manager and consult- 
ant. It is this type of multidisciplinary perspective, within either an individual or 
a team, that has invigorated frontier studies. 

And the effort continues. Among other scholars who have accepted the chal- 
lenge, putting interdisciplinary skills to work to gain a better understanding of the 
cultural dynamics of particular backcountry areas, Michael Barber and Eugene 
Barfield, forest archaeologists for the Jefferson National Forest, head a team in- 
volved in the ongoing investigation, in the upper Roanoke Valley of Virginia, of 
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sites which indicate early trade relations in the region. The early ethnographic 
record in the backcountry generally tends to be sparse, making archaeological field 
work and interpretations all the more important. Barber and Barfild’s study is 
based on the recognition that the natives possessed an established, viable cultural 
system into which European trade intruded. But the combination of archaeologi- 
cal and ethnohistorical evidence confirms that this initial intrusion of trade goods 
came primarily through Indian “middlemen’” east of the mountains.” In addition 
to illuminating the material relations between the cultures, these findings also re- 
veal that Europeans often gained their initial ideas of the backcountry second-hand, 
by indirect contact, well in advance of actual settlement. Such preconceptions 
played an important role in guiding the European settlers’ approach to the 
backcountry. 

Also in Virginia, archaeologist Jeffrey Hantman is blending archaeological data 
with the scanty ethnographic record to reconstruct the history and culture of the 
Monacan tribe, a people who survived in situ physically and biologically, but whose 
cultural identity was lost at some point in the colonial era.’? Without collabora- 
tion of disciplines, the Monacan story would remain a mystery. These two stud- 
ies are not unique; they are representative of similar projects taking place in vari- 
ous locations, as scholars in the primary disciplines of history, anthropology, and 
archaeology develop closer working relationships, filling gaps and supplementing 
the data they generate individually. 

The single topic which has attracted the most attention in frontier studies, from 
Turner's day to the present, is the development of society as newly settled areas 
evolved into stabilized neighborhoods. Hence, the search for community has be- 
come an integral component of recent backcountry studies—influenced, of course, 
by the so-called “new social history” and the example of the New England town 
study genre. Numerous writers have pointed out the inherent difficulties in at- 
tempting to impose the town-study model on the backcountry, where geographi- 
cal, ethnic, demographic, and economic conditions differed vastly from conditions 
in the colonial Northeast, but the goal of “exploring the network of interactions 
among inhabitants as a means of identifying the bounds of community” persists.’ 
In his 1989 essay, Nobles states that “historians have only begun to explore the pro- 
cess of community building on the frontier,’ where “communal relations were the 
most important source of both collective identity and cultural conflict,’ reflecting 
the ethnic diversity and the transient nature of the backcountry population.” In- 
deed, historian Warren Hofstra and geographer Robert Mitchell, an interdiscipli- 
nary collaborative team that has contributed significantly to the scholarship of the 
early Virginia frontier, describe the southern backcountry as the birthplace of “hy- 
brid settlement and social systems that influenced the formation of frontier com- 
munities west of the Appalachians in subsequent periods.”® They call for commu- 
nity case studies as the only means of tracing such indicators of development as 
the transition to urbanization and capitalism in the frontier region. 

Daniel Thorp’s approach to the Moravian community of Wachovia, North 
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Carolina, is heavily influenced by the work of Norwegian anthropologist Fredrik 
Barth, who posits that groups in a heterogeneous society, such as that of the south- 
ern backcountry, do not maintain their identity through isolation, but rather “by 
maintaining peaceful, regulated contact across clearly defined cultural boundaries.” 
This model clearly fits the world of the Wachovia Moravians, who, according to 
Thorp, protected “many elements of their community from outside influences” 
while at the same time integrating themselves into the legal, political and particu- 
larly the economic systems of the region through “closely supervised links between 
themselves and other citizens of North Carolina.” Thorp calls for scholars to for- 
mulate“a fuller picture than we (currently] have of social developments on the eigh- 
teenth-century frontier,’ a picture that can be achieved only through receptivity to 
models and methodologies of interdisciplinary scholarship which give form to the 
figures of the past.”” 

Investigation of the regional economy invariably has accompanied the search 
for society in frontier areas. Recent interdisciplinary studies have allowed schol- 
ars finally to refute one of Turner's flawed assumptions, that access to free land on 
the frontier had a leveling effect, creating an almost classless society. Turk 
McCleskey’s essay, “Rich Land, Poor Prospects” (1990), details a backcountry land 
system controlled by elites who limited access to land for newcomers and thereby 
regulated political and economic affairs in the area. A large majority of new arriv- 
als could not become landowners and, without freehold status, could not enjoy the 
open opportunity traditionally associated with frontier regions.’* Nobles makes 
the point that, even in addressing economic matters in the backcountry, scholars 
must remember that“economic conditions cannot be considered apart from social 
relations,’ because “patterns of cultural assumptions and economic expectations” 
can be just as influential as material conditions.”” 

In a more recent essay included in this volume, McCleskey elaborates on his 
study of land holding, focusing on purchasers on the fringes of frontier land in the 
upper Shenandoah Valley. This “shadow land”—imperfect land surveys recorded 
between 1745 and 1755—reveals surprising relationships between speculator con- 
trol of land, the price of land, and settlement patterns in extreme frontier areas. 
Contrary to expected characteristics of inexpensive land and individualistic set- 
tlers, McCleskey discovered higher prices in the more remote sections of Augusta 
County and a pattern of family relations among neighboring farmsteads.” Appar- 
ently purchasers were willing to pay more to locate in areas where their relations 
could also find unoccupied land. Speculators capitalized on this desire for the prox- 
imity of family. McCleskey’s discovery adds a new dimension to considerations re- 
garding settlement patterns, frontier economies, kinship networks, and commu- 
nity formation in the backcountry. 

The community study to which Hofstra and Mitchell have devoted their at- 
tention involves the dispersed rural communities and the hierarchy of towns,“from 
rural hamlets to major commercial centers,” in that part of the northern 


Shenandoah Valley centered on the “evolving urban neighborhood” of Winches- 
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ter. They have analyzed what they call a“town-country settlement system” which 
is“more complex than central-place theory would suggest” because trade took place 
not only in towns, but in the countryside as well. Charles Farmer poses a similar 
theoretical model in his analysis of Southside Virginia, finding the classical cen- 
tral-place model too restrictive in explaining backcountry settlement and economic 
development in the absence of hierarchical place orientation. Rather, he suggests 
that country stores, in essence, played the role of towns in the export staple 
economy of the region. To accomplish an analysis of backcountry communities and 
their economic systems, according to Hofstra and Mitchell, requires a“holistic ap- 
proach that appreciates the full reciprocity of town and country.” 

Hofstra and Mitchell term their methodology a “comparative, interdisciplinary 
strategy” for community case studies. In their National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities grant proposal, “Settlement and Society in the Southern Backcountry: 
The Northern Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 1730-1800," they outline a research 
strategy that consists, first, of a land file of all property holders and transactions, 
plotted on cadastral maps reflecting patterns of wealth and social status; and, sec- 
ond, a biographical data file to help trace the political economy of the evolving 
backcountry community. They see this as a research model applicable to subse- 
quent settlement systems in the nineteenth century. In their own words, analysis 
of the transition to capitalism and urbanism in westward expansion “requires care- 
ful tracing and mapping of the career biographies, kinship networks, religious as- 
sociations, and economic activities’ of the residents revealed in the two basic files. 
“Only a framework that integrates the perspectives of history and geography,’ they 
add, can provide answers to these questions of development in the backcountry.” 

One of the most valuable components of this study, particularly for historians 
being exposed to the wonders that other disciplines have to offer, is the concept 
of spatial as well as temporal patterns. Space is a concept relatively new to histo- 
rians because it is not part of the traditional documentary past, but an understand- 
ing of space is essential in deciphering the hidden clues to the story of social de- 
velopment in the backcountry. Space—more accurately, the use of space—reflects 
how people viewed their landscape (physical, social, economic, and material) and 
their place in it.”* Hofstra and Mitchell cite a “new set of perspectives” in the cur- 
rent backcountry research agenda “that can be articulated only by combining his- 
tory and geography.” The spatial dimension revolves around the “integrative func- 
tioning of the sites and forms of human activity, the routes that connected them, 
and the local territorial boundaries within which the activities took place through 
time.” To reconstruct the cultural space of the northern Shenandoah Valley, the 
research team sponsors field work to verify settlement sites and to assist in the plot- 
ting of churches, mills, and taverns, not to mention the roads that connected 
them.” 

David Hsiung's study of Upper East Tennessee also focuses on the territorial 
boundaries of cultural space. Blending historical research, geographical perspec- 
tive, and sociological theory, Hsiung examines the development of the regional road 
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network, economic connections, and finally the appearance of railroads to analyze 
various dimensions of social, political, and economic activity. Rather than draw- 
ing strictly dichotomous conclusions based on the stereotypical image of Appala- 
chian isolation, he evaluates the dimensions as reflections of “different degrees of 
connectedness.” Contrary to the popular belief that the southern mountaineer 
was cut off from the outside world, Hsiung suggests that efforts at road building 
and railroad construction indicate a desire for integration by some residents of the 
region and that the results, by the early nineteenth century, ‘connected the residents 
both internally and externally,’ placing them not on the side of isolation, but some- 
where in the middle of the scale of connectedness. Not all Upper East Tennesse- 
ans, however, shared in the desire or the benefits of connectness, preferring instead 
a more local orientation.” In short, the mountaineers valued both Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft. 

“The cultural landscape,’ according to Hofstra,“represents the outcome of [the] 
improving process,’ as human beings modify the terrain around them to reflect 
their own perspectives, aspirations, and material means. In this sense, landscape 
represents a “physical artifact,’ both of individual actions and collective cultural ex- 
pressions, and the study of space intersects with the study of material culture. As 
an “artifact of human activity,’ Hofstra and Mitchell point out,“its provenance must 
be accounted for in terms of cultural context and the social, economic, and politi- 
cal forces shaping it.””* One component of this study includes a collaborative ef- 
fort between public and private agencies—James Madison University, Shenandoah 
University, the Frederick County (Virginia) Board of Supervisors, and the Virginia 
Department of Historic Resources—to sponsor a survey of historic and prehis- 
toric sites. In an area of 4,900 acres, the survey identified 127 prehistoric sites, 165 
historic sites, and 41 architectural sites.” 

Connected to this interdisciplinary interest in the landscape is the creation of 
cadastral maps, reflecting the changes in space over time, and representing what 
Mitchell calls history “from the ground up.” While cartography can be consid- 
ered a hard, tangible science, for purposes of historical analysis it requires inter- 
pretive skills similar to those necessary in dealing with any piece of evidence from 
the past, whether a written document or an archaeological artifact. All require the 
interpreter to look below the surface, beyond the outward appearances, to ques- 
tion the meaning and significance behind the data. A comprehensive study based 
on historical cartography produces an accurate reconstruction of landscape for 
analysis purposes, and it helps to illustrate contemporary perspectives on that land- 
scape. Innovations in computerized mapping allow scholars to interpret contem- 
porary perspectives on the landscape by reconstructing the inhabitants’ usage of 
the terrain; thereby, studies which employ historical cartography as a resource can 
provide enhanced analysis of such dynamics as settlement patterns, social inter- 
action, economic activity, and community formation and development.” 

In a paper he presented at a 1991 conference devoted to “Re-examining 
America’s Frontier Heritage,’ Gregory Nobles pointed out another aspect of the 
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importance of cartographic studies. Contemporary maps of the frontier were in- 
tended not only to depict the geography of the land, but also “to claim and con- 
trol it, to impose a human, and most important, political order over it.” Cartogra- 
phers incorporated into their creations “preconceived notions of spatial, economic 
and social organizations” reflecting their own “assumptions about order.’ In short, 
the maps represent, to a certain degree, depictions of what authorities wanted to 
see on the frontier, particularly with reference to “spatial order, social authority, and 
individual industry.” On another level, the manner in which Indian groups were 
depicted on early maps, in terms of the placement and relative sizes of tribal names 
with reference to colonial designations, indicates perhaps wishful thinking, in some 
cases, but also a reflection of beliefs about the proper order of things. Even in the 
fringes, on frontier land at the time unexplored and uninhabited by Europeans, 
map makers depicted animals, natural resources, or natives, in “seemingly innocent 
decorative touches” which in reality were“important part(s] of the message the map 
conveyed.” Maps are material representations of cultural values and prescriptions 
for social order. Consciously or unconsciously, their makers create a culturally one- 
sided image of the frontier, one more source for the Eurocentric misconstruction 
of frontier reality that Michael Barber and Eugene Barfield, as we have seen, ad- 
dress in their research on early intercultural trade networks. 

To get off of the parchment and back onto the ground, geographer Mitchell, 
historian Hofstra, and Environmental Studies scholar Edward Connor produced 
a report to the National Geographic Society which describes their attempt to re- 
construct the natural land cover of the northern Shenandoah Valley in the eigh- 
teenth century and to explain the changes that occurred as a result of human ac- 
tivity. The study had to consider natural processes, native practices, and the impact 
of colonial settlement patterns. The sources of information on land cover include 
historical literature, such as travel accounts, and land survey records, which often 
contain references to vegetation.” 

Despite the location of the Shenandoah Valley in a region of oak, chestnut, 
hickory, and other hardwoods, early historians generally refer to the valley's open 
grassland or its prairie-like appearance as the reason why settlers were attracted 
to the area in the colonial period. But these conditions were the result of two cen- 
turies of land clearing and farming; and in fact early travel accounts, which are rich 
in descriptions of land cover, make no mention of open prairie. Surveyors’ records 
also support the picture of the valley as a wooded mosaic.” This example lends 
additional support to the value of interdisciplinary methodologies in interpreting 
the backcountry. Like the eighteenth-century colonists, many early historians of 
the region based their perceptions on superficial or inaccurate information. In con- 
trast, the Mitchell, Connor, and Hofstra study illustrates the corrective and com- 
parative value of new, in-depth, local case studies. 

The emphasis on landscape and land cover also suggests the value of ecologi- 
cal history for backcountry studies. Scholars must look at the total exchange of 
contact on the frontier, including the diffusion of plants and animals; and histori- 
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ans must be open to new sources and new methodologies for interpreting them, 
so as to erase myths and create a more realistic analysis of the process of frontier 
development. Doing so successfully requires not only a sensitivity to human per- 
ceptions, or misperceptions, of the environment, but also a firm interdisciplinary 
understanding of the natural processes of particular ecosystems. 

In A New Face on the Countryside (1990), Timothy Silver achieves that synthe- 
sis. He describes environmental changes in the South Atlantic forests from Euro- 
pean contact to the nineteenth century, challenging the “simplistic notion of an 
unspoiled American wilderness ravaged by Europeans.’ Instead, he “argues that syn- 
ergism among Indians, Africans, and Europeans altered the vegetation and wild- 
life” of the region.” Silver is convinced that“human history is inevitably intertwined 
with the history of plants, animals, and micro-organisms.” Yet he cites problems 
in ecological history similar to those encountered in backcountry community stud- 
ies, noting that “environmental change is frequently a local phenomenon; its scope 
and scale vary with topography, climate and settlement patterns.” Therefore, envi- 
ronmental studies must focus on well-defined areas, to allow for “significant detail 
and [to] avoid generalizing about environmental change.” Inasmuch as ecosys- 
tems change on their own, there is also the necessity of distinguishing changes that 
would have occurred naturally from those actually caused by human activity, and 
this requires interdisciplinary knowledge. 

Silver's study contains information which would be familiar to such diverse pro- 
fessionals as ethnohistorians, plant ecologists, historical geographers, historical 
demographers, and medical geographers.” At its best, then, ecological history 
clearly illustrates the value of interdisciplinary endeavors. Indeed, we are finding 
that interpretations of historical materials depend more and more on the special- 
ized information or insights provided by other fields of study. Therefore, works 
such as Silver's represent one added avenue leading to a more complete picture of 
the dynamics which influenced backcountry development. 

Moving from forests to clearings, architectural history also contributes in sig- 
nificant ways to an understanding of backcountry influences and dynamics. Given 
the diverse ethnic character of the eighteenth-century backcountry, contemporary 
vernacular architecture studies, following the example set by Henry Glassie and 
his students beginning in the 1960s, focus on identifying ethnic influences appar- 
ent in houses and related buildings, and assessing how these characteristics reflect 
the processes of frontier development.” Of primary interest to the field of vernacu- 
lar architecture, of course, are the buildings generally overlooked by early histori- 
ans of the backcountry, who tended to rely on the outstanding, as opposed to the 
commonplace, and thereby often misrepresented architectural and social actual- 
ity. Again, only individual case research allows a collective image that is reliable.” 

It goes without saying that a limited supply of buildings, particularly of the ver- 
nacular type, survive from the early periods for study purposes, so architectural 
research must be collaborative. Historical sources provide documentation and de- 
scriptions, for both extant and extinct structures; archaeology can indicate loca- 
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tion, dimensions, construction techniques, floor plans, and activity patterns. Re- 
searchers even tap into more scientific fields for information. Dendrochronology, 
for instance, allows accurate dating of log structures by matching known tree ring 
patterns in particular vicinities.”’ The foundation for vernacular studies is survey 
efforts which provide data bases for analysis, and these surveys must be ongoing, 
as existing structures succumb to age and neglect. 

Recent studies have tied the collection of architectural raw data into the larger 
context of interdisciplinary backcountry studies by addressing such analytical ques- 
tions as land use, settlement patterns, and patterns of cultural persistence and 
change. Ann McCleary, for example, has looked into dwelling plan types in both 
the Valley of Virginia and in places of origin for German immigrants. She has 
found great variety in German plans, casting doubt on the assumption that a ge- 
neric or uniquely characteristic plan type can be used as a fingerprint conclusively 
to indicate German influence.” 

Geographer John Morgan also relies on intensive survey field work as a basis for 
interpretations of cultural processes reflected in architectural practices. Morgans ini- 
tial work, The Log House in East Tennessee (1990), examines the diffusion of log house 
construction in the backcountry and its subsequent evolution after the frontier period. 
He also has surveyed log barn construction in southwestern Virginia and northeast- 
ern Tennessee. Morgans interpretation of survey data points to the counties of south- 
western Virginia as a transitional area between the Pennsylvania bank barn common 
in northern portions of the backcountry and the cantilever barn construction which 
dominates the region that begins in eastern Tennessee. His twofold goal is to come to 
a conclusion regarding architectural styles as reflections of cultural dispersion in the 
region and to continue his analysis of material culture traditions and economic varia- 
tions in influencing architectural patterns.” 

For Hofstra, the survival of exact building styles or techniques is not as impor- 
tant as “a way of thinking about housing—a mental attitude toward the arrange- 
ment of internal space and the relation of plan to structure and external appear- 
ance.“ Rather than tracing cultural borrowings and exchanges over a geographical 
path of migration, his survey of early structures built by Ulster settlers of the 
northern Shenandoah Valley examines adaptations over time in one location. Em- 
ploying folklore, material culture studies, and vernacular architecture, the survey 
adds another dimension to the interpretation of the persistence of other cultural 
traits, such as settlement patterns, kinship networks, and marriage practices, as re- 
vealed in the written record. Ultimately, Scotch-Irish residents of the Virginia 
backcountry adapted their housing styles to reflect the common Georgian “I” house 
style, itself a symbol of an identifiable regional culture.” 

One point worth noting is McCleary’s statement that newly available interdis- 
ciplinary research on vernacular architecture—and this is true of interdisciplinary 
studies in general—actually “muddies the waters,’ making definitive conclusions 
all the more difficult to achieve.” Not that this is bad. Placid waters need to be 
muddied sometimes; a smooth surface can indicate a lack of activity below. Inter- 
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disciplinary approaches muddy the waters by making researchers look at new 
sources and new interpretive methodologies, thereby challenging old assumptions 
and general principles with intensive individual studies. 

Compiling works from a number of the disciplinary perspectives discussed in 
this paper, the collection of essays, Appalachian Frontiers (1991), edited by Robert 
Mitchell, has been called “the first interdisciplinary attempt to evaluate the settle- 
ment and developmental experiences of the Appalachian region prior to the on- 
set of” industrialization.” Through the various topics addressed and the multiple 
disciplines and subfields represented, the unifying theme of the book, which as- 
pires to “sensitivity to place and time,’ is the vision of “process,” of Appalachian ar- 
eas “becoming” and experiencing phases “of differential change.” This process which 
transformed “place” on the backcountry was‘directly related to the unfolding of the 
social, economic and political interactions . . . [as] the inhabitants of that place 
interact[ed].’* 

From Alan Briceland’s essay on the Batts and Fallam explorations to Paul 
Salstrom’s chapter on the agricultural economy of the mid-nineteenth century, 
Appalachian Frontiers represents an invaluable contribution to the literature on the 
backcountry, as well as an important example of the importance of collaborative 
methodologies and interpretations. The book emphasizes place, process, and the 
changing, evolving relationships among peoples, cultures, and their economic net- 
works and institutions and ecosystems. In doing so, it identifies the value of, and 
sets an agenda for, interdisciplinary backcountry studies. 

As Mitchell and others maintain, this perspective “cannot be achieved by using 
traditional historical procedures.’ His term, “history ‘from the ground up,” a de- 
rivative of the social-history phrase “from the bottom up,’ suggests that place mat- 
ters because the attributes of places, measured in numerous variables, mattered to 
the people of the past, the people we study.” In this context, it is essential, at least 
in the short run, that interdisciplinary researchers focus their energies on the kind 
of well-defined case study referred to many times in this paper. In doing so, they 
will lay the groundwork for the elevation of particular studies to the comparative 
level. It is not a simple process and is likely to cause debate, disagreement, and dis- 
cussion as the individual pieces are brought together in an effort to formulate co- 
herent syntheses. But the results, in the long run, are worth the effort, for, as 
Mitchell points out: 


If history “from the ground up” is to mean anything, it means multiple histories that 
may not “fit” very well into a precast mold. It means not only local and regional his- 
tory but histories of the interaction of communities, ethnicities, and social groups. 
... It means recognizing differences and distinctions, but also seeking similarities 
and linkages where they can be demonstrated to exist. Perhaps what we are striv- 
ing for are “place histories,” not just “histories of places,” locales as transformed by 
human actions, in all their complexities, known and inferred, and as yet 
unimagined.” 
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This, in a sense, brings us full circle to the two important and controversial 
works cited earlier in this essay. Both attempt to base overall explanations of 
backcountry development on studies focused on interdisciplinary analysis of 
minute derail, studies that perhaps do not fit very well into any precast mold. 

One major section of David Hackett Fischer's Albion's Seed: Four British Folk- 
ways in America is devoted to the transfer of cultural traditions and practices from 
the northern British borderlands region to the American backcountry. Fischer's 
work is cultural history: he employs the“concept of culture as a coherent and com- 
prehensive whole” in analyzing the past.” The book is built upon the thesis that 
“the legacy of {certain} British folkways in early America remains the most pow- 
erful determinant of a voluntary society in the United States today.’ The folkways 
which were transported by British settlers from northern Ireland, the lowlands 
of Scotland, and northern England to the colonial backcountry were the major 
determinants of social development in that region.” Defining folkways as the“nor- 
mative structure of values, customs, and meanings that exist in any culture,’ Fischer 
examines and interprets reflections of these social patterns empirically, as they ap- 
pear in qualitative and quantitative characteristic indicators, such as speech ways, 
building ways, religious ways, childrearing ways, and food ways. Actually, he cites 
over twenty such indicators to suggest regional British and American cultural 
foundations.” 

Fischer discusses his methodology by comparing “the old and the new history.’ 
Clearly interdisciplinary in his perspective, with his emphasis on material data and 
other folkways, he maintains that there really is no dichotomy separating old and 
new approaches to studying the past. In fact, Fischer argues, “the progress of his- 
torical knowledge is best served by their creative integration.” The term “creative 
integration” characterizes exactly what interdisciplinary studies are all about; the 
need to fill every gap in drawing the most complete picture possible of social de- 
velopment in the backcountry requires researchers to be creative, integrating use- 
ful information from any sources or fields of study which may appear applicable. 

Reactions to Albion’ Seed have varied, but all have been passionate. While one 
reviewer praised Fischer's ‘eclecticism’ and his reliance on “all forms of legitimate 
investigation,’ including “cultural and economic anthropology,’ another writer de- 
cried “an almost total lack of awareness of the relevant work by geographers and 
anthropologists.” Most of the substantive criticisms revolve around Fischer's han- 
dling and interpretation of his evidence. Reviewers generally agree that he often 
stretches his conclusions to illustrate connections between identifiable British folk- 
ways and American regional characteristics. But even the books critics generally 
credit Fischer with expanding the scope of historical investigation by his ambitious 
effort.” Jack P. Greene applauds Fischer for employing a “theory of the formation 
of cultures in new immigrant societies” which may be useful in drawing “some gen- 
eral coherence” out of the studies about “discrete areas and populations (which are] 
being produced in such abundance by social and cultural historians,” including 
those working on the colonial backcountry. 
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Like Fischer, Terry Jordan and Matti Kaups have had their critics, The Ameri- 
can Backwoods Frontier is based upon a diagnostic analysis of essential characteris- 
tics, in what the authors call “a cultural ecological methodology.’ The key questions 
revolve around the degree to which European traditions were transplanted to the 
colonies, and to what extent they were influenced by Indians and Africans, the 
physical environment, and the shaping force of the collective frontier experience. 
This “cultural ecological methodology” blends the primary fields of geography and 
anthropology, but avoids the environmental determinist views of historians like 
Turner and Walter Prescott Webb. In Jordan and Kaups’ interpretation, the “cul- 
tural preadaptation” of the European immigrants was equal in importance to the 
other shaping factors awaiting them on the frontier.® 

These authors cite D, W. Meinig, who states that one goal of cultural geogra- 
phy is to gain “a better grasp of general processes so as to understand an immensely 
complicated history” by finding“a causal mechanism that is applicable to a specific 
case.” For Jordan and Kaups, that causal mechanism was the immigration of Finn- 
ish settlers through the middle colonies during the mid-seventeenth century. From 
its base in the lower Delaware Valley, what became the midland pioneer culture 
diffused through a primary domain of intense impact, a secondary domain of less 
intense impact, and a peripheral zone of penetration, in which it had the least de- 
gree of influence. The authors’ explanation of why the midland culture went on 
to dominate the interior is simple; neither the New England culture nor the tide- 
water southern culture penetrated the backcountry to the extent that the immi- 
grant culture of the middle region did during the colonial period.” 

While some critics dismiss Jordan and Kaups’ conclusions as groundless and 
their data as thin, other reviewers hail their “solid historiographical research and 
abundant evidence of material culture,’ their “painstaking fieldwork ... and archi- 
val evidence.”"' Some reviewers even compare the impact of this book to the work 
of Frederick Jackson Turner in shaping the debate and determining the direction 
of frontier studies. By all accounts, The American Backwoods Frontier is innovatively 
drawn; William Wyckoff credits the authors with “an independent spirit, a healthy 
lack of appreciation for traditional authority, and keen, flexible minds.’ He calls 
their work “a bold, important, and controversial book,’ one “sure to stir discussion 
and dispute.””’ Therein lies the value of this book, as well as Fischer's work. Schol- 
ars need not agree fully with their conclusions for these authors to have made a 
significant contribution to backcountry scholarship. 

Both have elicited debate about their conclusions and their methodologies; to 
refer back to Ann McCleary’s insightful staternent, both have, in a beneficial way, 
muddied the waters. Even if neither comes close to pinpointing the one causal 
mechanism which guided the development of society in the backcountry, their last- 
ing significance is in the novel perspective they have inspired, even in the arguments 
of their critics, This is exactly what interdisciplinary studies do: by introducing new 
perspectives and methodologies, they demand response, examination, and further 
investigation. The outlook for current backcountry research is encouraging, judg- 
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ing by the innovative studies recently produced and currently in progress, the pro- 
liferation and ongoing interest in regional conferences devoted to the topic, and 
particularly the vibrant dialogue between and among the disciplines represented 
in this volume. 


Nores 


1. “The Southern Colonial Backcountry: Beginning an Inter-disciplinary Dialogue,’ 
Oct. 15-16, 1993, sponsored by the South Carolina Institute of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Univ. of South Carolina. A similar conference devoted to interpret- 
ing the backcountry, entitled “Cultural Diversity on the Virginia Frontier,’ was held 
at Emory and Henry College in Virginia on Oct. 9-10, 1992. It was sponsored by 
Emory and Henry College, the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities and Pub- 
lic Policy, and the Institute for Early American History and Culture. There the pro- 
gram participants included twelve who were primarily historians, three geographers, 
two archaeologists, an ethnohistorian, an architectural historian, a linguist, and a 
museum curator. Step back further to the conference on “Re-examining America’s 
Frontier Heritage,” held Oct. 10-13, 1991, at Shenandoah Univ. Again, the confer- 
ence featured a healthy mixture of historians, geographers, material culturalists, and 
professionals from other related fields. Sponsors were Shenandoah Univ., the Univ. 
of Maryland, the Virginia Historical Society, and the Virginia Foundation for the 
Humanities and Public Policy. 

Another meeting, called “Upland Archaeology in the East,’ takes place in Vir- 
ginia on a biannual basis. Cosponsored by James Madison Univ., the Jefferson Na- 
tional Forest, and the George Washington National Forest, it generally includes ses- 
sions ranging from precontact topics to the nineteenth century, and while it attracts 
mainly archaeologists, invariably there is a representation of ethnohistorians, histo- 
rians, cultural anthropologists, and geographers who are interested in interpreting the 
archaeological findings. 

2. Terry G. Jordan and Matti Kaups, The American Backwoods Frontier: An Ethnic and Eco- 
logical Interpretation (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1989); David Hackett 
Fischer, Albion’s Seed: Four British Folkways in America (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1989). 

3. Gregory H. Nobles, “Breaking into the Backcountry: New Approaches to the Early 
American Frontier, 1750-1800," William and Mary Quarterly 3d ser. 46 (1989): 643. 

4. Ibid., 643-44. 

5. See Jack D. Forbes,“Frontiers in American History and the Role of the Frontier His- 
torian,” Ethnohistory 15 (1968): 203-35; J. Frederick Fausz,“By Their Grave Goods and 
Trash Pits We Shall Know Them’ (Paper presented at conference on “Cultural Di- 
versity on the Virginia Frontier,’ Emory, Va., Oct. 9-10, 1992), 10. 

6. Bernard Bailyn and Philip D. Morgan, eds., Strangers Within the Realm: Cultural Mar- 
gins of the First British Empire (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1991), 1, 
10, 19. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Maldwyn A. Jones, “The Scotch-Irish in British America,’ in Bailyn and Morgan, 
Strangers Within the Realm, 313. 

See Fausz, “By Their Grave Goods,’ 3-5. 

James Merrell, The Indians’ New World: Catawbas and Their Neighbors, from European Con- 
tact Through the Era of Removal (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1989), 
Vill—1x. 

Nobles, “Breaking into the Backcountry,” 645-47. 

Tom Hatley, The Dividing Paths: Cherokees and South Carolinians through the Era of Revo- 
lution (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1993), xii, 167. While not focusing exclusively 
on the southern backcountry, Colin Calloway also presents an ethnohistorical per- 
spective on the“cacophany of languages, peoples, and cultures” that made up the fron- 
tiers of American history. He points out that the “boundaries that divided Indians 
and Europeans in early America were porous; the frontier operated as a sponge as of- 
ten as a palisade, soaking up rather than separating people and influences.’ In the end, 
he suggests, “conquest changed conquered people and conquerors alike.’ Colin G. 
Calloway, New Worlds for All: Indians, Europeans and the Remaking of Early America (Bal- 
timore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1997), xiti, 6, 152. 

Michael B. Barber and Eugene B. Barfield,“Native Americans on the Virginia Fron- 
tier in the Seventeenth Century: Archaeological Investigations along the Interior 
Roanoke River Drainage,’ in Diversity and Accommodation: Essays on the Cultural Com- 
position of the Virginia Frontier, ed. Michael J. Puglisi, 134-58 (Knoxville: Univ. of Ten- 
nessee Press, 1997). 

See Jeffrey L. Hantman, “Powhatan's Relations with the Piedmont Monacans,’ in 
Powhatan Foreign Relations, 1500-1722, ed. Helen C. Rountree, 94-111 (Charlottesville: 
Univ. Press of Virginia, 1993); Jeffrey L. Hantman, “Changing Relations of Power in 
Virginia: Perspectives on Monacan History” (Paper presented at conference on “In- 
ter-tribal Relations in Aboriginal Virginia,’ Emory, Va., Mar. 30-31, 1990). In Jan. 
1990, the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities and Public Policy, as part of a grant 
designed to reinvigorate knowledge of the Monacan cultural heritage, sponsored a 
workshop session between tribal members arid a multidisciplinary consultative com- 
mittee which included three anthropologists, one historian, and a folklife scholar. 
John McCusker and Russell Menard, The Economy of British America, 1607-1789 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1985), 200-202, cited in Robert D, 
Mitchell and Warren R. Hofstra, “Settlement and Society in the Southern 
Backcountry: The Northern Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 1730-1800,” grant pro- 
posal submitted to National Endowment for the Humanities, Oct. 1989, 4-5; Nobles, 
“Breaking into the Backcountry,’ 648-50. Hofstra and Mitchell find that, given the 
historiographical search for community in New England and the Chesapeake, it is 
“ironic that the quintessentially American landscape of rural farms and small towns 
appeared first in” the backcountry. Warren R. Hofstra and Robert D. Mitchell, “Town 
and Country in Backcountry Virginia: Winchester and the Shenandoah Valley, 1730- 
1800,’ Journal of Southern History 59 (1993): 622. In fact, early backcountry studies from 
the middle colonies pointed out that the New England town model was not the only 
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viable community model which existed in the American past. See James T. Lemon, 
The Best Poor Man's Country: A Geographical Study of Early Southeastern Pennsylvania (Bal- 
timore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1972); Stephanie Grauman Wolf, Urban Vil- 
lage: Population, Community, and Family Structure in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 1683-1800 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1976). 

15. Nobles,“Breaking into the Backcountry,’ 650. 

16, Mitchell and Hofsrra,“Settlement and Society in the Backcountry,’ ii. See also Rob- 
ert D, Mitchell and Warren R. Hofstra, “How Do Settlement Systems Evolve? The 
Virginia Backcountry during the Eighteenth Century,’ Journal of Historical Geography 
21 (1995): 123-47. 

17. Daniel B. Thorp, The Moravian Community in Colonial North Carolina: Pluralism on the 
Southern Frontier (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee Press, 1989), 2-5. Thorp cites Fredrik 
Barth, Ethnic Groups and Boundaries (Boston: Little, Brown, 1969) as a major influence 
in his approach. Barth's influence is also apparent in Michael Zuckerman, ed., Friends 
and Neighbors: Group Life in America’s First Plural Society (Philadelphia: Temple Univ. 
Press, 1982). A. G. Roeber also points to the important work of ethnographers and 
anthropologists, in his case, “to shed light on how early modern rural and village people 
reacted to the rise of a political state and became politically conscious.’ He applies 
the perspectives of this type of research in his own work on Germans in the colo- 
nies. A. G. Roeber, Palatines, Liberty and Property: German Lutherans in Colonial British 
America (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1993). 

18. Turk McCleskey,“Rich Land, Poor Prospects: Real Estate and the Formation of a So- 
cial Elite in Augusta County, Virginia, 1738-1770,” Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography 98 (1990): 449-86. 

19. Nobles, “Breaking into the Backcountry,” 654. 

20. See the following chapter in this volume by Turk McCleskey, “Shadow Land: Provi- 
sional Real Estate Claims and Anglo-American Settlement in Southwestern Virginia.” 

21. Hofstra and Mitchell,“ Town and Counrry,’ 620; Warren R. Hofstra, “Ethniciry and 
Community Formation on the Shenandoah Valley Frontier, 1730-1800,” in Puglisi, 
Diversity and Accommodation, 60; Mitchell and Hofstra, “Settlement and Society in the 
Backcountry,’ 19; Charles J. Farmer, In the Absence of Towns: Settlement and Country Trade 
in Southside Virginia, 1730-1800 (Lanham, Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1993). In fact, 
Mitchell and Hofstra argue that none of the accepted models—central place theory, 
long-distance trade theory, or staple theory—alone adequately encompasses the evo- 
lution of the backcountry town structures, because each focuses on the towns them- 
selves rather than on the integrated systems within which they developed. Mitchell 
and Hofstra,“How Do Settlement Systems Evolve?” 124-44, 

22, Mitchell and Hofstra, “Settlement and Society in the Backcountry,’ ii, 11-12, 29, 47. 
Mitchell, a geographer, is most concerned with patterns of economic development and 
social change in the valley and in the larger Chesapeake context. Hofstra, a historian, 
focuses on local political community formation and social history. Their common in- 
terest is the “relationship between the material conditions of life and the fabric of so- 
cial, economic and political relations that define communities.’ Ibid., 37. 
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can Vernacular Architecture, ed. Dell Upton and John Vlach, 336-37 (Athens: Univ. of 
Georgia Press, 1986). 
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David C. Hsiung, Tivo Worlds in the Tennessee Mountains: Exploring the Origins of Appa- 
lachian Stereotypes (Lexington: Univ. Press of Kentucky, 1997), 5. 

Ibid., 186-88. Hsiung presents these two outlooks as the cause of the “sense of dif- 
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backwardness. Ibid., 188. 

Hofstra and Mitchell,“Town and Country,’ 619; Hofstra,“Ethnicity and Community 
Formation,” 60; see St. George, “Set Thine House in Order,’ 360. 

Warren R, Hofstra and Clarence Geier, “Prehistoric and Historic Settlement in the 
Shenandoah Valley: The Opequon Archaeological Survey,” abstract presented at 
Shenandoah Valley Regional Studies Seminar, Staunton, Va., Sept. 1991. 

Robert D. Mitchell, “From the Ground Up’: Space, Place, and Diversity in Frontier 
Studies,’ in Puglisi, Diversity and Accommodation, 25. 

Ibid., 29-30; Robert D. Mitchell, “Introduction: Revisionism and. Regionalism,’ in Ap- 
palachian Frontiers: Settlement, Society and Development in the Preindustrial Era, ed. Rob- 
ert D. Mitchell (Lexington: Univ. Press of Kentucky, 1991), 8. For methodology, see 
Mitchell and Hofstra, “Settlement and Society in the Backcountry,’ 41. 

Gregory H. Nobles, “Straight Lines and Stability: The Imposition of Order on the 
Anglo-American Frontier” (Paper presented at conference on“Re-examining America’s 
Frontier Heritage,’ Winchester, Va., Oct. 11-12, 1991), 1-2, 12. 

Ibid., 3, 6. See also Mitchell, “From the Ground Up,’ 24-25. 

Robert D. Mitchell, Edward E Connor, and Warren R. Hofstra, “European Settle- 
ment and Land-Cover Change: The Shenandoah Valley of Virginia during the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” final report, Grant #4381-90, National Geographic Society, June 
1993, pp. 1-3. 

Ibid., 3, 9-11, 49-50. 

Timothy H. Silver, A New Face on the Countryside: Indians, Colonists and Slaves in the South 
Atlantic Forests, 1500-1800 (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1990); Michael E. 
Lewis, rev. of Silver, Geographical Review 81 (1991): 239-41. 

Silver, New Face on the Countryside, ix-x. 

See Michael E. Lewis, rev. of Silver, Geographical Review, 240. 

Ann E. McCleary, “Ethnic Influences on the Vernacular Architecture in the 
Shenandoah Valley,’ in Puglisi, Diversity and Accommodation, 255-58; Mitchell, “Revi- 
sionism and Regionalism,” 17. 

McCleary,“Ethnic Influences on Vernacular Architecture,” 253. 

Tbid., 257n. 15, 265. 

Ibid., 259-62. 

. John Morgan, The Log House in East Tennessee (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee Press, 
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Warren R. Hofstra, “Adaptation or Survival?: Folk Housing at Opequon Settlement,’ 
Ulster Folklife 37 (1991): 57. 
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McCleary, “Ethnic Influences on Vernacular Architecture; 268-70. 
McCleary,“Ethnic Influences on Vernacular Architecture,’ 264. 

Mitchell, “Revisionism and Regionalism,’ 1. 

Ibid., 2-5. 

Mitchell,“From the Ground Up,” 25. 

Ibid., 42. 

Fischer, Albion’s Seed, x. 

Ibid., 7. Similarly, Grady McWhiney argues that settlers from the “Celtic fringe” domi- 
nated the southern backcountry, and that Celtic culture and folkways constituted the 
foundation for southern culture in general. Grady Mc Whiney, Cracker Culture: Celtic 
Ways in the Old South (Tuscaloosa: Univ. of Alabama Press, 1988). 

Fischer, Albion's Seed, 7-11. 

Ibid., xi. 

Bertram Wyatt-Brown, rev. of Fischer, Albion’ Seed, in Wilson Quarterly 14 (1990): 95; 
Wilbur Zelinsky, rev. of Fischer, Albion's Seed, in Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers 81 (1991): 530. 

Wilbur Zelinsky, one of the book's sharpest critics, admitted: “Admirable is the man- 
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Shadow Land: Provisional Real Estate 
(aims and Anglo-American Settlement 


in Southwestern Virginia 
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Turk McCleskey 


Social historians who investigate individual communities on the 
southern colonial frontier face formidable obstacles to any close acquaintance with 
common settlers. Correspondence, travel accounts, and diaries are relatively scarce 
and generally terse, while quantifiable public records, though plentiful, are grouped 
inconveniently not in neighborhoods but in counties—and from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia, the evolving borders of frontier counties could encompass thousands of 
square miles.’ Early counties often generated such an embarrassment of documen- 
tary riches that there is no simple way to isolate information concerning a single 
frontier settlement—all the families who worshipped at a particular meeting 
house or all the neighbors who lived and traveled on the same stretch of road. Fi- 
nally, as in every colonial American court system, frontier county court records 
favored the interests and voices of the powerful and affluent over those of ordi- 
nary inhabitants. 

In colonial Augusta County, Virginia, no-one was more powerful than the real 
estate speculators who both promoted and controlled initial settlement. Through- 
out the eighteenth century, a social and economic elite carefully managed. access 
to land on the Virginia marches, and they were concerned to replicate essential 
parts of the social structure which had come to prevail in tidewater Virginia. Ac- 
quiring clear title to a piece of frontier Virginia therefore usually required a coop- 
erative, deferential stance, not just the price of a plantation.” But land speculators 
could not function or profit without a stream of colonists and trans-Atlantic im- 
migrants who were determined to take up life and land on the frontier. These cli- 
ents sometimes wanted more than the opportunity to defer and conform. What 
motives impelled these ordinary people to take up life on the frontier? What can 
early land records reveal about the concerns and imperatives of individual settlers, 
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Map 3.1. Prices charged by major land speculators, Augusta County, Virginia, 1751-54. White 
settlement in Augusta County began in the northeastern section, on the headwaters of the 
Shenandoah River. Subsequent immigrants moved southwestward through the Maury, James, 
Roanoke, and New river valleys. Communication with markets in eastern Virginia and 
Pennsylvania grew increasingly difficult as immigrants moved farther inland, especially in the 
New River Valley, but prices for southwestern lands nevertheless soared above the norm for more 
accessible parts of Augusta County. Land price data is drawn from Augusta County Deed Books, 
vols. 1-7, microfilm, Library of Virginia, Richmond. 


+ The first number listed in the “# of Cases” row indicates how many deeds included the sale 
price; the second number indicates the total number of deeds. 

* Benjamin Borden, Jr., died in 1753; the sales figures quoted here include transactions by the 
executors of his estate in 1754. 


migrating families, and borderland neighborhoods? As those concerns found ex- 
pression in hundreds of land transactions, what was their cumulative effect? 
Some preliminary answers to these questions reside in the surviving records of 
territory lying west of the Blue Ridge Mountains in what was once Augusta 
County, Virginia (map 3.1), White settlers first occupied this region from north- 
east to southwest, beginning on the headwaters of the Shenandoah River in the 
late 1730s and moving almost immediately into the upper James River and 
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Roanoke River valleys. Additional newcomers soon occupied land on the New and 
Holston rivers in a chain of habitation that by 1755 stretched southwest about as 
far as the modern Tennessee line.’ 

As newcomers quickly learned, occupying land was not the same as owning it. 
The process of transforming land into private property—into real estate—began 
in southwestern Virginia with an authorization to survey. Individuals could ob- 
tain such authorizations, known as warrants or entries, directly from the county 
surveyor if the tract encompassed no more than four hundred acres. Larger tracts 
required a grant from the Virginia Council, which acted on authority from the 
Crown, Regardless of the form of authorization—entry or grant—the next step 
toward ownership was a survey, which produced a literal marking of the tract’s bor- 
ders, as well as a scaled drawing, or plat, depicting the specific parcel of land. Pro- 
spective landowners filed the plat with the colonial government and eventually re- 
ceived a freehold patent. Only then were they liable for taxes, known as quitrents, 
on the land. The entire process took anywhere from a couple of years to a genera- 
tion. Delays sometimes were the result of bureaucratic inefficiency, but settlers not 
infrequently took their time in securing a patent, the acquisition of which obliged 
its recipient to begin paying quitrents. In the meantime, the survey represented a 
significant but still incomplete, or provisional, claim on a specific piece of land. 
Colonial Virginians might buy and sell grants, entries, and surveys, but such trans- 
actions conveyed only a claim, not an actual parcel of land. To own land was to own 
a patented freehold; everything else was only an assertion.’ 

While claims to land based only on surveys were imperfect in a legal sense, co- 
Jonial Virginians still vested them with considerable economic and political sig- 
nificance. Each survey represented a preliminary step toward the clear or freehold 
title that secured not only property, but also the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. For Virginians, surveys thus constituted an advance toward two impor- 
tant objectives. Until the patenting process was complete, however, the security of 
a survey holder's claim depended in large part on the forbearance of elite land 
speculators. Because this uncertainty sometimes stretched on for years, the tracts 
depicted in Augusta County's surveys represent a shady realm of ambiguous own- 
ership and competing intentions—and an area ripe for modern investigation of a 
fundamental aspect of colonial expansion. 

The temporal boundaries of this investigation reach from 1745 to 1755, a pe- 
riod beginning with the establishment of an independent Augusta County 
surveyor's office and covering all but the very earliest white settlements in the up- 
pet James River Valley. Official survey records for the first years of white occupa- 
tion, from about 1739 to 1744, do not survive. From 1745 on, however, surveying 
records in Augusta County are complete.’ This study therefore begins after at least 
sixty-two private individuals and five speculators surveyed land in the James and 
Roanoke river valleys.° The study period closes in flames and flight during the sum- 
mer of 1755, when Indian raiders overran the New, Roanoke, and James river settle- 
ments at the onset of the Seven Years’ War. 
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The temporal scope of this study thus is quite explicit, but the spatial limits 
are less easily defined. Colonial Virginia's government tolerated such vague descrip- 
tions of speculative borderland grants that it is not easy now to locate them. The 
few exceptions include Beverley Manor and Borden's Land in colonial Augusta 
County. Both were genuine pieces of property, vast patented holdings that retain 
aspects of their identity to this day.’ Nevertheless, most large grants in early Au- 
gusta County remained abstractions rather than real estates—gray areas of im- 
perfect claims in which elite speculators enjoyed de facto ownership without the 
formality of a patent. The masters of this shadow land exercised the rights of own- 
ership, but without actually holding clear title. They traded in surveys, buying and 
selling provisional claims on land that was not yet liable for quitrents.* Colonial 
Virginia's grants to speculators thus conveyed not ownership, but rather official 
permission to create a market in individual claims that eventually could transform 
land into property. 

The Virginia Council awarded one such permission in the fall of 1740. It 
granted to five speculators the land that is the focus of this study: a hundred thou- 
sand acres lying“on the River and Branches of Roanoke and the Branches of James 
River.’ The Council revised and reissued the award in the spring of 1745, and by 
early 1748 the original partners were ready to survey this largess.” In a move surely 
calculated to advance their interests, they made a sixth partner of Augusta County's 
senior magistrate and senior militia officer, Col. James Patton, empowering him 
“as agent to Survey, Settle and Sell the s{ai]d Land and do all and every other [act] 
or acts, Thing or Things for the Interest of the Company about the Premises.’”” 

Just where were those premises? Unlike Beverley Manor or Borden's Land to 
the northeast, the James and Roanoke river valleys grant was never surveyed as a 
single tract, nor was it patented as a single piece of real estate. Instead, under Colo- 
nel Patton's supervision, the grant was converted piecemeal into property. Virginia’ 
Gov. Francis Fauquier described the identical process in another of Patton's part- 
nerships a little farther southwest:“Colonel Patton did not immediately make Sur- 
veys of the said Lands and mark out his Bounds, but waited till some Persons made 
choice of particular Spots of rich Land and were willing to purchase of him; then 
these Spots were surveyed, the Rules of Government comply'd with and patents 
taken out, to make a Title to the Purchasers.”"" From 1748 through 1754, part- 
nership surveys run in just this fashion dotted the James and Roanoke river val- 
leys. Some surveys adjoined existing patents, while in other places they lay sur- 
rounded by vast stretches of unclaimed land.’” The 1745 James River and Roanoke 
River valleys grant thus cannot be mapped as one contiguous entity; it is mani- 
fest solely as the metes and bounds of individual surveys scattered across an area 
far more extensive than the authorized hundred thousand acres. 

As if definitions of southwestern Virginia land claims were not murky enough, 
the Augusta County surveyor also began acting on private entries for land along 
the James and Roanoke rivers, modestly at first—until speculator attention shifted 
farther southwest—and then much more extensively. By 1755, surveys in the re- 
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gion, based on individual entries, surpassed in both number and acreage the sur- 
veys drawn under authority of speculator grants (figs. 3.1a, 3.1b). Taken together, 
the speculative and private surveys that form the quantitative basis of this study 
number 465 cases.” 

These James River and Roanoke River valley surveys appear throughout the first 
volume of the Augusta County surveyor books. Each record of a survey includes 
a plat of the tract, its acreage, the name of the individual or partners receiving the 
survey, the grant under whose authority the survey was made, and—usually—the 
major river drainage in which the land is located. Sometimes the plat identifies 
neighbors, and sometimes accompanying notes mention a transfer of the survey 
to some other claimant. This is rich material, but it can also mislead. The docu- 
ments provide only a snapshot of an often complex series of transactions. Unlike 
the conveyance of real estate, the transfer of surveys from one person to the next 
generated no systematic records. A tract appears once on the day of its survey and 
once again on the day of its patent; between those dates, the tract could change 
hands repeatedly and anonymously. Historians can glimpse such conveyances only 
when the name of the patentee does not match that of the survey recipient, and, 
even then, any intermediate transactions remain obscure. 

Despite these limitations, a quantitative analysis of the James River and 
Roanoke River surveys between 1745 to 1755 can yield fresh and useful informa- 
tion, especially when shadowy surveys are compared with the records of freehold 
real estate—patents, deeds, and wills. Three key trends—speculator dominance, 
familial connections, and rising prices—emerge from this juxtaposition of survey 
and freehold accounts. 

The first trend, speculator dominance, is no surprise. Once the James and 
Roanoke river valleys partnership rolled into action in 1748, its members received 
almost every survey in the two valleys for four consecutive years. More precisely, 
between 1748 and 1751, speculators obtained well over nine out of every ten sur- 
veys in the James and Roanoke river valleys (fig. 3.1a).'* This monopoly on the pre- 
liminary step of land acquisition gave James Patton and his partners nearly total 
control over the creation of real estate in southwestern Virginia.” Like other arti- 
facts, the James and Roanoke river valley settlements therefore must signal some- 
thing about the intentions of their speculative creators. 

What kind of buyers looked especially attractive to speculators? A second sta- 
tistical trend concerning the market for land suggests a useful answer. A total of 
192 individuals obtained one or more surveys in the James and Roanoke river val- 
leys between 1745 and 1755. Of these, one-fifth can be documented as related to 
at least one other resident landowner somewhere in Augusta County. These veri- 
fiable connections surely represent only a fraction of kinship on the borderland. 
Another 121 James and Roanoke river valley survey recipients (63.0 percent) 
shared a surname—and probably kinship—with established Augusta County free- 
holders. For example, on November 13, 1754, George Rowland and Thomas 
Rowland both obtained surveys for James River land.'® Neither ever had received 
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Fig. 3.1. Land speculators monopolized the surveying process during Augusta County’s first 
decade as an independent polity. In the James River and Roanoke River valleys, no surveys were 
conducted during 1746 and 1747, but in 1748 the speculators opened a major sales campaign. 
Until the speculative boom swept past, the county surveyor and his deputies laid off few tracts 
for private citizens. 
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Fig. 3.1a. Surveys completed in James River and Roanoke River valleys, 1745-55. Data from 
Augusta County Surveyor Book 1, microfilm, Library of Virginia, Richmond. 
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Fig. 3.1b. Acreage surveyed in James River and Roanoke River valleys, 1745-55. Data from 
Augusta County Surveyor Book 1, microfilm, Library of Virginia, Richmond. 
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a survey, and neither were freeholders, although neighbor Robert Rowland had 
owned land in the vicinity since 1746. Robert Rowland also sold land to both 
George and Thomas Rowland several years Jater."” No documented relationship 
now can be unearthed among them, but clearly George, Thomas, and Robert 
Rowland shared a close connection. Of course, not all instances of identical sur- 
names indicate family ties, but cautiously permitting surnames to represent kin- 
ship compensates for the undocumented existence of bonds of blood or marriage 
between settlers with different last names. For a sample of this size, surnames thus 
provide a rough but serviceable way to estimate the presence or absence of family 
ties. Altogether, some four-fifths of individual survey recipients probably were re- 
Jated to an established Augusta County freeholder.'® Speculators surely favored cli- 
ents with roots in the county, because families reinforced the financial capacity of 
beginners to purchase land. Established residents also understood and had a stake 
in maintaining the hierarchical social order which speculators demanded, and they 
could instruct recently arrived or newly autonomous kinsmen in the prevailing local 
customs. 

Even so, speculator preferences alone cannot account for every trend in the 
settlement of the James and Roanoke river valleys. The high proportion of rela- 
tives among initial recipients of surveys suggests that familial relationships and 
objectives also shaped the market in provisional land claims. A little additional 
counting and sorting further illuminates familial objectives for surveying land— 
or buying existing surveys—in the James River and Roanoke river valleys between 
1745 and 1755. A majority of the survey market consisted of beginners, One hun- 
dred of the 192 individuals (52.1 percent) who received surveys in this period and 
place were venturing for the first time into Augusta County's land market. Never 
before had they surveyed land or owned real estate—not just in the James or 
Roanoke valleys, but anywhere in this vast county. The hundred survey recipients 
who never previously had owned a survey or a tract of land included seventy-five 
individuals who shared kinship with an Augusta County freeholder and twenty- 
five who had no discernible land-owning relatives in the region (fig. 3.2). Of the 
seventy-five individuals with probable family connections, fifty-nine (78.7 percent) 
succeeded in acquiring freehold title to Augusta County land—that is, they par- 
layed their shadow land into real property. By comparison, only eleven of the 
twenty-five unconnected newcomers (44.0 percent) eventually obtained a freehold. 
Familial connection with an Augusta County landowner thus almost doubled a 
beginner's chances of attaining the economic and political independence of a free- 
holder. 

The third important statistical trend among early southwestern land claims has 
to do with land prices, It is impossible to determine what speculators charged in- 
dividuals for surveyed tracts, but when speculators patented their own surveys and 
then sold the resulting real estate for the first time, the prices they charged in- 
creased dramatically from northeast to southwest Augusta County.” In the 1750s, 
median prices paid for unimproved freeholds ranged from £3 per hundred acres 
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Fig, 3.2. Individuals acquiring surveys in James River and Roanoke River valleys, 1745-55. These 
figures do not include surveys made for speculators. Relatives of Augusta County landowners 
dominated land markets in the early James River and Roanoke River valleys. Kinship provided 
a significant advantage to persons entering the Augusta County real estate market for the first 
time, and kindred surveyholders were much more likely to convert a claim into a freehold patent. 
From Augusta County Surveyor Book 1, and Virginia State Land Office County Abstracts, 
Patents, and Grants; both on microfilm, Library of Virginia, Richmond. 


in Beverley Manor to £11:9:3 per hundred acres in the New River Valley (map 
3.1). In terms of economic geography, this jump in southwestern land prices ap- 
pears counterintuitive. The farther new settlers ventured from available markets 
for their crops and the more flagrantly they encroached on Indian territory, the 
higher the price they paid for their land. 

Two distinct explanations for this trend in land prices are possible. The north- 
eastern part of Augusta County had been open to settlement since the late 1730s, 
so perhaps by the 1750s immigrants had purchased all of the good, expensive land. 
A closer look at real estate transactions in this area, however, suggests otherwise. 
Between 1751 and 1754, William Beverley sold twenty-nine tracts of unimproved 
real estate on the headwaters of the Shenandoah River in Beverley Manor. His 
prices varied, but the median was £3 per hundred acres—the exact price paid by 
five of his purchasers (map 3.1). If these five median-priced tracts are represen- 
tative, the opportunity to acquire good land still existed in the northeastern part 
of Augusta County. Four of the five tracts lay within areas characterized by fair 
to good soil. Only one encompassed soil which was mostly poor in its agricul- 
tural potential.” If good tracts still could be had for £3 per hundred acres in 
Beverley Manor, some other factor must explain the willingness of early south- 
western settlers to pay such a steep premium for remote, unprotected, and un- 
improved farmland. 
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The puzzle's solution begins with the intracolonial context of the frontier land 
market. Before the Seven Years’ War, the owners of Beverley Manor and Borden's 
Land held their prices below the market value of comparable land in Pennsylva- 
nia and elsewhere in Virginia.” Their loss-leader pricing stimulated immigration, 
with the result that sales and settlement boomed during the 1740s and early 1750s. 
Despite this brisk traffic in unimproved land, good single tracts remained scat- 
tered throughout the county among existing freeholds and the provisional claims 
of earlier surveys. 

By the early 1750s, newly arriving or expanding families found it difficult to ac- 
quire multiple freeholds—tracts located sufficiently close together to sustain af- 
fective bonds and to permit cooperative use of hands and tools. Groups of con- 
tiguous or nearby tracts were much easier to acquire in areas just opening to 
subdivision—and they were more readily developed with the assistance of neigh- 
boring kin. A local network of family relations, coupled with the greater availabil- 
ity of additional land, improved the chances that a rising generation of offspring 
also could successfully establish freeholds in the same rural community. 

The argument that rural immigration and labor practices were linked to cer- 
tain kinds of family interaction is not new, but the juxtaposition of provisional and 
perfected land claims in the James and Roanoke river valleys does indicate some- 
thing more: how family ties resonated within a medley of other ambitions seek- 
ing frontier fulfillment.” The southwestern Virginia borderland thus grew out of 
the interplay among an intricate bundle of disparate but not mutually exclusive 
social, economic, and political objectives. 

Most important, settlement of the James and Roanoke rivers was a self-am- 
plifying process. In those river basins emerged a powerful confluence of interests, 
ranging from imperial to personal. Every participant in the colonial conversion of 
land into property further increased both the tempo and the scope of Anglo- 
American settlement. Acting in the name of their king, colonial Virginia authori- 
ties sought a wider dominion over the North American interior, and so autho- 
rized speculative partnerships to claim vast grants of western land.”? Grant 
recipients looking for quick profits dodged the expenses of their windfall by traf- 
ficking primarily in quitrent-exempt surveys, and returned all the sooner to ask 
for new grants without paying quitrents on the unmarketable remnants of old 
ones. Local agents of eastern-dwelling speculators further hastened an already 
rapid and vast engrossment of frontier land by surveying only prime tracts, so that 
groups of surveys sprawled over unclaimed areas several times larger than the sur- 
veys themselves. The same local agents, concerned with maintaining social stability, 
sought out not only ideal farmland, but also ideal farmers—purchasers from 
county families who already knew and presumably accepted the rules of the game. 
In turn, families continually demanded new, unpartitioned expanses of land, the 
better to establish settlements of kinsmen with room to grow. Family ambitions 
on the frontier thus paralleled elite aspirations. This convergence of ambitions pro- 
duced an explosive momentum for expansion during the Revolutionary era, when 
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the Anglo-American flood into Tennessee and Kentucky demonstrated unmis- 
takably the imperialistic potential of early American family values. 


Notes 


1, In colonial Augusta County on the frontier of Virginia, settlers patented over a thou- 
sand square miles of land by 1770. All my statistical statements of fact about free- 
hold land ownership in Augusta County are drawn from my quantitative analysis of 
manuscript records pertaining to land. These include surveys, patents, deeds, mort- 
gages, wills, and intestate administrations. Turk McCleskey, “Rich Land, Poor Pros- 
pects: Real Estate and the Formation of a Social Elite in Augusta County, Virginia, 
1738-1770," Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 98 ( July 1990): 449n. 

2. Ibid., 449-86. 

3. For an overview of early settlement in the Shenandoah Valley, see Robert D. Mitchell, 
Commercialism and Frontier: Perspectives on the Early Shenandoah Valley (Charlottesville: 
Univ. Press of Virginia, 1977), 8-14. For early settlement in southwest Virginia, see 
Mary B. Kegley, Wythe County, Virginia: A Bicentennial History (Wytheville, Va.: Wythe 
County Board of Supervisors, 1989), 13-24. 

4, For details, see Sarah S. Hughes, Surveyors and Statesmen: Land Measuring in Colonial 
Virginia (Richmond: Virginia Surveyors Foundation, Ltd., and Virginia Association 
of Surveyors, 1979), esp. ch. 9,“Fieldwork and Officework on the Frontier.” 

5. The territory that became Augusta County was defined in 1738 and was granted in- 
dependence from Orange County in late October 1745, For details, see “An Act, for 
erecting two new Counties, and parishes; and granting certain encouragements to the 
inhabitants thereof,’ in William W. Hening, comp., The Statutes at Large: Being a Col- 
lection of All the Laws of Virginia... (1819-23, reprinted Charlottesville: Univ. Press of 
Virginia, for the Jamestown Foundation of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1969), 
5:78-80; and Wilmer L. Hall, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 
2d ed. (1945, reprinted Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1967), 5:191. Augusta 
County Surveyor Book 1, microfilm (Richmond: Library of Virginia). 

6. In 1748, the Virginia colonial government first issued patents for James River and 
Roanoke River surveys which had been recorded in Augusta County, but by then a 
number of other patents already had been issued in those valleys. Presumably, each 
of the pre-1748 patents represents a pre-1745 survey by an Orange County official, 
but the Orange County Surveyor Book for this period has not survived. Between 
1740 and 1750, 54 of the patents issued to individuals for James River land definitely 
or probably were based on Orange County surveys. Another 30 patents on the 
Roanoke River, the earliest of which was issued in 1745, fall in the same category. 
Virginia State Land Office County Abstracts, Patents, and Grants, Library of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. In all, 62 individuals received these 84 patents based on Orange 
County surveys. If each of the 84 total patents represents a single Orange County 
survey, then, for the period 1740-55, Augusta County surveys of James River and 
Roanoke River tracts outnumber Orange County surveys by 465 to 84, or over five 
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to one, For an annual accounting of the Augusta County surveys during this period, 
see fig. 3.1a. 

7. William Beverley patented the 118,941 acres of Beverley Manor in 1736; Benjamin 
Borden, Sr., patented 92,100 acres adjoining the southwest side of Beverley Manor 
in 1739. Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier, 31-33. Beverley Manor lies entirely 
within the bounds of Augusta County; the modern Beverley Manor Fire District sur- 
rounds the county seat of Staunton.General Highway Map: Augusta County” (Rich- 
mond: Virginia Department of Transportation, 1987). Borden Grant Trail, or 
Rockbridge County Road 706, roughly traces the southeastern edge of Borden's Land, 
most of which lies in modern Rockbridge County. Winifred Hadsel, Roads of 
Rockbridge County (Lexington, Va.: News-Gazette, for the Rockbridge Historical So- 
ciety, 1993), 11. 

8. Hughes, Surveyors and Statesmen, 127. For an explicit complaint by speculator Benjamin 
Borden, Jr., about annual quitrent liabilities of two shillings sixpence per hundred acres 
on unsold portions of Borden's Land, see Samuel McDowell deposition, n.d., Draper 
Mss. 4Z,ZA4, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison (microfilm ed., 1980). 

9. The original five partners included John Smith, Zachariah Lewis, William Waller, 
Benjamin Waller, and Robert Green; of these, only Smith was an Augusta County 
resident. For quoted phrase and original grant, see Hall, Executive Journals, 5:38, en- 
try dated Nov. 3, 1740, For subsequent renewal and modification, see ibid., 173, dated 
Apr. 26, 1745, and ibid., 174-75, dated May 4, 1745. The partnership surveyed its 
first tract, 220 acres along Poage’s Draft adjacent to Borden's Land, on Jan. 10, 1747/ 
8. For Smith's subordinate role in surveying the land, see John Smith v. Patton's Execu- 
tors, May 1767, in Lyman Chalkley, Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish Settlement in Virginia 
(Baltimore, Md.: 1912; reprint, Genealogical Publishing Co., 1980), 1:361. 

10. James Patton Joint Land Venture, Apr. 26, 1749, William Preston Papers, item #50, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 

11. George Reese, ed., The Official Papers of Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, 
1758-1768 (Charlottesville: Univ. Press of Virginia, for the Virginia Historical Soci- 
ety, 1980-83), 3:1076-77. 

12. The James River and Roanoke River valleys partnership surveyed a total of 34,925 
acres in 201 tracts between 1748 and 1754; the partnership made no surveys in 1755. 
In addition to these 201 tracts surveyed for the partnership, individual speculators 
also received surveys for 12 additional tracts in the region between 1748 and 1755. 
Augusta County Surveyor Book 1, passim. 

13, Ibid. The river basins in which these surveys were drawn are clearly identified in most 
cases, but [ also included ambiguous surveys for which locations are positively 
identified in subsequent transactions recorded in the Augusta County Deed Books, 
vols. 1~17.“Positive identification” requires that the courses given in the survey match 
the courses listed in a later mortgage or deed of sale for which a definitive location is 
possible. McCleskey, “Rich Land, Poor Prospects,” 449n. 

14. From 1748 through 1751, speculators received 172 out of a total of 184 surveys in 
the James River and Roanoke River valleys, or 93.4% of the total. 
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15, For an analysis of this screening by frontier elites, see McCleskey, “Rich Land, Poor 
Prospects,’ 462-65, 478-85. 

16, Augusta County Surveyor Book, 1:76. 

17. Robert Rowland’s 1746 patent and Thomas Rowland’s 1754 survey both were located 
on Looneys Mill Creek, in modern Botetourt County. Augusta County Deed Book, 
11:274, dated Jun. 21, 1763, and 15:266, dated Jan. 25, 1769; the latter source gives 
Robert Rowland’s patent date as Jul. 25, 1746, indicating thar this tract was an Or- 
ange County survey. 

18. Thirty-seven out of 192 individuals (19.3%) receiving surveys in the James River and 
Roanoke River valleys from 1745 through 1755 can be positively identified as related 
to Augusta County freeholders. In all, 82.3% of individual survey recipients (158 out 
of 192) either can be positively identified as related to Augusta County landowners 
or shared the same surname. Relationships are based on explicit statements of kin- 
ship in Augusta County Will Books, vols. 1-5, and Augusta County Deed Books 1- 
19. For the land records identifying Augusta County freeholders, see McCleskey, “Rich 
Land, Poor Prospects,’ 449n. 

19. As early as the initial surveying of the New River Valley in 1746, James Patton's price 
exceeded that of clear titles in Beverley Manor; in a proclamation dated Oct. 10, 1746, 
he and two partners offered their portions of the New River grant for £4:10:0 per 
hundred acres. Proclamation by James Patton, John Buchanan, and George Robinson, 
Oct. 10, 1746, item #9846 in Papers of the Breckinridge Family of Grove Hill, 
Botetourt County, Virginia (microfilm, Alderman Library, Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville). Between 1745 and 1755, the Augusta County surveyor and his depu- 
ties recorded a total of 465 surveys in the James River and Roanoke River valleys. Col. 
James Patton, acting on behalf of himself as well as his partners, patented 94 of the 
465 surveys tracts, of which he sold 83, or 17.8% of the 465-tract total. These sales 
are the only available systematic source for prices of unimproved land in the James 
River and Roanoke River valleys. 

20. The grantees who paid £3 per hundred acres for Beverley Manor land purchased be- 
tween 175] and 1754 include: William Ledgerwood, Jr., 300 acres; Archibald Stuart, 
500 acres; John Trimble, 200 acres; John McNutt, 200 acres; and James Hamilton, 200 
acres. Augusta County Deed Book, 3:514-518, 4:53-56, 4:300-303, 6:293-295, 
6:324~327. I located these five tracts on J. R. Hildebrand’s map,“The Beverley Patent,” 
then appraised their agricultural potential with a modern Augusta County soil map. 
Howard M. Wilson, The Tinkling Spring, Headwater of Freedom: A Study of the Church 
and Her People, 1732-1952 (Fisherville, Va.: Tinkling Spring and Hermitage Presby- 
terian Churches, 1954), endpapers; U.S. Department of Agriculture Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, in cooperation with Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univ., Soil 
Survey of Augusta County, Virginia (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1979). 

21. Beverley’s median price of £3 per hundred acres almost certainly represents a delib- 
erate effort to undercut competitors. In a letter dated Apr. 30, 1732, Beverley noted 
that “the northern men are fond of buying land there {northeast of what would be- 
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come Beverley Manor, in the vicinity of Massanutten Mountain], because they can 
buy it, for six or seven pounds per hundred acres, cheaper than they can take up land 
in pensilvania.’ W. P. Palmer, ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts 
Preserved in the Capitol at Richmond (1875, reprinted New York: Kraus Reprint Corp., 
1968), 1:218. Robert D. Mitchell's modern study confirms Beverley’s estimate of land 
ptices just northeast of Beverley Manor. In the first six years of sales, Beverley charged 
an average price of £2:18:4, or between half and one-third of the price obtained by 
competitors Jost Hite and Jacob Stover. See Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier, 76. 
According to James T. Lemon, land in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, sold for a 
minimum of £5 per hundred acres in the 1730s, with most prices ranging between 
£30 and £75 per hundred. Lemon, The Best Poor Man's Country: A Geographical Study 
of Early Southeastern Pennsylvania (New York: Norton, 1972), 69. Lemon's typical prices 
doubtless reflect improvements to Pennsylvania real estate; the price of £5 per hun- 
dred probably was charged for unimproved land like that offered by William Beverley. 
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“The present intruders I am informed are persons who have no settled 
habitation and live by hunting and plundering the industrious settlers,’ Acting Gov. 
James Habersham of Georgia wrote to Gov. James Wright, who was in England 
in 1772." You will easily distinguish,” he continued, that the “people I refer to are 
really what you and I understand by Crackers.”’ Honest James Habersham was 
not being supercilious, he was stating a fact. Georgia's backcountry was in the 
throes of a social revolution. The Creek Indians were even more disturbed than 
Habersham by what was going on. They called the newcomers “ Virginians.’ 
“English men and Scotch men I have long been acquainted with,” said one chief, 
“but these Virginians are very bad people; they pay no regard to your laws.” 

Until the year 1763, Augusta was an Indian town. It was not so much that In- 
dians lived there, but rather that the town was situated in Indian country and was 
established for the better regulation of the Indian trade. After the Yamasee War 
of 1715, the Creek headman whom the English called“Emperor” Brims concluded 
a treaty with the governor of South Carolina which recognized the Savannah River 
as a boundary between the British and the Creek Nation. During the two decades 
which followed the Yamasee War, Carolina traders were careful to cultivate the 
good will of the Creeks. The traders, aware of the competition of the Louisiana 
French, lived among the Creeks, fathered children of mixed blood, and established 
bonds of friendship and kinship as well as those of trade. One astonished visitor 
to the Creek country in 1736 commented that there were more than four hun- 
dred racially mixed children in the Creek villages.’ European wares and European 
blood changed the social and economic lives of the Creek Indians, tying them more 
closely to their lifeline, the great trading road which led through Augusta to 
Charlestown. 


Augusta had been established by James Oglethorpe in 1736, in response to In- 
dian complaints that the Carolinians were beginning again to cheat the Indians 
as they had before the Yamasee uprising. Oglethorpe persuaded Parliament to give 
him control of the Indian trade by requiring Georgia licenses for anyone doing 
business west of the Savannah River. Before leaving England to return to Georgia 
in 1736, he secured another law forbidding the use of rum. In June of that year, 
he authorized the building of the fort and town of Augusta. 

The Creek Indians regarded Oglethorpe as their great good friend for his efforts 
to regulate the trade and entertained him lavishly when he paid a complimentary visit 
to Coweta town in 1739. Oglethorpe was equally delighted with his efforts on behalf 
of the Indians, especially because not much else was working out the way he planned. 
He ascribed the friendly relationship with the Indians to the establishment of Augusta. 
“The settlement of Augusta is of great service,’ he informed his fellow Trustees, “it be- 
ing 300 miles from the sea and the Key of all the Indian Countrey?”* 

A band of Chickasaw Indians abandoned the land given them on the Carolina 
side of the Savannah River because they preferred to frequent Augusta and dis- 
liked swimming across the river to get there. They set up camp in the area known 
as New Savannah, around the bend of the river below Augusta. Like the Creeks 
and the Cherokees from the upper reaches of the Savannah River, the Chickasaws 
regarded Augusta as their town. The actual trading of goods was supposed to take 
place out in the Indian villages, where deerskins were exchanged for goods, but the 
Indians liked to visit Augusta and shop around. They were intimidated by 
Charlestown but felt comfortable in Augusta. 

Augusta gradually assumed the requisites of a proper British town. It acquired 
a church, a school, and a jail, as well as a twice-repaired fort. However, as the popu- 
lation grew, the attitude of the people remained one of cooperation with the In- 
dian clients and customers. The tradition of friendship paid rich dividends dur- 
ing the Cherokee War of 1759-60. The Cherokees, driven to desperation by 
encroachments on their lands, took to the warpath. Terrified refugees from the 
Long Canes district of South Carolina flocked to Augusta and to Fort Moore, 
across the Savannah River from Augusta. When one Augusta magistrate proposed 
declaring the town a neutral zone, he reflected a prevailing opinion that Augusta 
was unwilling to take sides against Indians. However, the Cherokees refused to 
regard Augusta as neutral. Their war parties attacked people within a few miles 
of the town. The Creek Indians saved Augusta. This was their land, after all, and 
they defended it against the invading Cherokees. A few brave locals, Lachlan 
McGillivray among them, joined the Indians in opposing the hostile warriors.” 

The British officer sent to take command of Fort Augusta was unaccustomed 
to the easy familiarity of the Creeks.“ Their manner is they come to the fort gate, 
unsaddle their horses, demand victuals for themselves and their horses, which if 
not given they are highly affronted,” he wrote.’ Even as the lieutenant penned his 
dispatch, three of the headmen were seated comfortably at the same table, smok- 
ing companionably. They seemed to say that Augusta was their town. 
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The year 1763 was the crucial year, the year when the great change began. The 
long war with the French in Louisiana and the Spanish in Florida was over. The 
British now possessed Florida and all the vast interior as far as the Mississippi and 
Canada as well. The Indians were called in to Augusta to meet with the governors 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia and to be told that the 
war was over and that the French were gone. Except for Georgia's Governor 
Wright, the governors grumbled about having to go to a frontier town like Au- 
gusta. They preferred Charlestown. The Indians sent the message that they would 
meet in Augusta or not at all, so the governors had no choice but to go there. 

Before the dignitaries reached Augusta, the Creek chiefs worked out an agree- 
ment with Lachlan McGillivray and George Galphin. As a gesture of friendship, 
the new boundary would be the Ogeechee River, some forty-five miles west of 
Augusta. The surprised dignitaries accepted the cession, presents were distributed, 
and everyone went home in good humor.’ 

In the same year, the royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, assigned new 
boundaries to Georgia's southern frontier. The Saint Marys River, rather than the 
Altamaha River, divided Georgia from the new British province of East Florida. 
The proclamation forbade settlement across the Appalachian Mountains, reserv- 
ing the interior for the Indians’ hunting grounds. 

The effect of the proclamation, together with the Creeks’ cession of 1763, was 
that the pioneer settlers were directed down the mountain valleys and into the 
Georgia backcountry. The newcomers differed from the older residents of Augusta 
in their attitude toward Indians. They did not know, or want to know, Indians. 
Their overriding motivation was to possess the land. The new Georgians, alike in 
their opposition to Indians, differed among themselves in most other respects. 
There was a community of Quakers on the Little River who called their town 
Wrightsborough and were models of good behavior.’ The town of Queensborough 
was established on the Ogeechee River for a colony of Irish Protestants who soon 
scattered in search of better land.’ Some immigrants were what Governor Wright 
would call “the middling sort’—not quite the better sort but not the worst, either. 
Many of them were from Virginia and brought books, good manners, and some 
slaves with them in the hope of establishing Virginia-style plantations in Georgia's 
backcountry. Such folks could afford only a log cabin at first, but they planned to 
erect another cabin when they could and to connect the two with a common roof 
and porch. Then they would close the breezeway between the two cabins with a 
front and back door. Still later they would cover the logs with clapboards, so that 
their houses would resemble those in Virginia. One of these aspiring Virginia 
gentlemen wrote: 


New Georgia is a pleasant place. 

If we could but enjoy ir 

Indians and Rogues they are so great. 
They almost have destroyed ir.” 
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Other newcomers brought with them the evangelical religions of the Great 
Awakening. In 1722, the famous Baptist preacher, Daniel Marshal, with his 
brother-in-law Shuball Stearns and their families, established Kiokee Church, the 
first Baptist Church in Georgia.” Soon after, evangelists were preaching the ex- 
citing gospel throughout the countryside. Their message was simple: If you feel 
saved, you are saved, and your life will be changed forever. You will be blessed in 
this life and in the next. You will be selected out from all those who are not saved 
and are therefore on their way to hell. As one of the favored, God has given you 
dominion over the land, therefore the land belongs to the Christians and not the 
heathen Indian. These two influences—that of the Virginia plantation and that 
of the evangelism of the Great Awakening—flowed together into the Georgia 
backcountry and were formative in shaping its future social mores. 

Some of the newcomers were untouched by the civilizing effects of the Virginia 
and evangelical attitudes. They were the lower sort, described by Governor Wright 
as “a set of almost lawless white people who are a sort of borderers and often as 
bad if not worse than the Indians.””” Travelers were appalled and fascinated by the 
behavior of these people. According to one, the men let their fingernails grow and 
hardened the nails with tallow, the better to scoop out the eyes of an opponent.” 
A French visitor to the Georgia backcountry told of how the woman of the house 
wanted to impress him wich her social amenities. She sent her husband to buy tea. 
Then she put the tea in a kettle and a large ham in with it. When the ham was 
cooked, she dumped out the tea and served the leaves on a platter along with the 
harn. The woman took the first bite of the leaves, spat them out and threw the 
platter of tea leaves at her husband, accusing him of buying inferior tea and sav- 
ing the money for whiskey." 

The incendiaty factor in the backcountry social mix was the fact that the Indi- 
ans continued to come and go along the old trading road. Inevitably, there was fric- 
tion. Frontierspeople made no secret of their dislike of the Indian visitors and of 
the Augusta merchants who sold firearms to the Indians. One Creek chief re- 
minded Governor Wright of the British promise that the trading path “should al- 
ways be free for their friends the Indians to pass and repass upon.” 

Soon the Indians had another complaint. The settlers were crossing over the 
Ogeechee boundary into Indian country. In a futile effort to placate the Indians, 
Governor Wright had a team of surveyors mark the boundary and invited the 
chiefs to Augusta in 1768 to celebrate the occasion. The ceremony of marking the 
trees failed to deter the restless borderers, who regarded laws as rules made for 
other people. Encroachments over the line grew in number. 

In December 1770, the Cherokee Indians informed the Augusta traders that 
they were willing to cede land on the upper Savannah River in exchange for the 
cancellation of their debts to the traders. The traders informed Governor Wright, 
who quickly embraced the plan. The royal government would accept the land, sell 
it to the better sort of settlers, and with the proceeds pay off the claims of the trad- 
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ers. The Augusta merchants were enthusiastic, their London suppliers added their 
endorsement, and Governor Wright presented the case in person to the British 
ministry. Approval was conditional upon agreement by the Creeks, who also 
claimed the land in question.”® 

The Indians were invited to meet with the governor and Indian superintendent 
in Augusta in November 1773. The Cherokees came readily, the Creeks reluctantly. 
Governor Wright hoped to obtain a cession west of the Ogeechee to the Oconee, 
but the Creeks refused to consider that idea. Only after much talk and many pre- 
sents did the Creek chiefs agree to the Cherokee cession along the upper Savan- 
nah River.'” Governor Wright had the “ceded lands” surveyed, and he advertised 
in Great Britain for buyers. Meanwhile, he attempted to clear the region of those 
people he and James Habersham called “Crackers.” The region indeed was cleared, 
but not by the governor. 

Young Creek warriors, angry at their chiefs for yielding their land in the Au- 
gusta treaty, attacked the squatters as well as the peaceful Quakers of 
Wrightsborough. The Augusta militia marched out to do battle, but when its 
members saw painted, war-whooping Indians, they fled in panic.’® Governor 
Wright had only one weapon in his arsenal—he put a stop to the Indian trade. 
For the moment, he was a hero in the backcountry. When Savannah merchants 
protested the British Coercive Acts in 1774, the people of the backcountry signed 
petitions pledging loyalty to the king and governor.”” 

The trade embargo worked. The Creek chiefs came into Augusta to ask for 
peace. A treaty conference was arranged for Savannah in October 1774. The 
backcountry was elated; this was an opportunity to acquire the Oconee cession 
from the chastened Creeks. 

The Augusta traders, on the other hand, argued that if the Indian boundary were 
moved that far away, the Creeks would look to Mobile and Pensacola for their trade 
goods. Augusta would lose its position as the premier center of Indian commerce.” 

The governor had a difficult choice. Should he appease the land-hungry set- 
tlers, or should he maintain the Indian trade? He decided in favor of the trade and 
refrained from demanding an additional cession. The decision was fateful. It 
marked the point when the backcountry leaders joined with the radicals of the 
lowcountry in the movement which climaxed in the American Revolution.” 

The Revolution in Georgia can be seen as war against British-allied Indians and 
against those who did business with Indians. The Revolution was a turning away 
from the sea lanes which led to Europe and a turning toward the frontier with its 
promise of new land. The Creeks were displaced by the Crackers, and the Crack- 
ers aspired to become planters. 

The character of Augusta changed dramatically. Although commerce remained 
its essential economic enterprise, the town served the convenience of backcountry 
farmers, not Indians. Augusta lost the deerskin trade, but it gained the tobacco and 
cotton trades. 
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Inns, taverns, ordinaries, dram-shops, groggeries, alehouses—public 
drinking establishments went by a variety of names in colonial America. But what- 
ever they were called, such establishments appeared early and spread fast in virtu- 
ally every community established by Europeans or Euro-Americans during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, including those of the southern colonial 
backcountry. From the lower Shenandoah Valley to the Savannah River, taverns 
were among the earliest and most common economic and social institutions es- 
tablished in the backcountry, which should make them one of the most promis- 
ing windows onto the culture of the region. 

The problem, of course, is that the keepers and patrons of backcountry taverns 
were no more likely than any other residents of the frontier to record their activi- 
ties or to preserve their records. Without such records and without the announce- 
ments and advertisements found in newspapers—none of which were published 
in the colonial backcountry—it is difficult to produce the sort of close analysis that 
Peter Thompson offered of Philadelphia taverns or Peter Clark of English ale- 
houses or Thomas Brennan of public drinking in Paris.’ 

In the case of Rowan County, North Carolina, however, taverns are more ac- 
cessible to historians than is generally the case on the southern colonial frontier. 
Public records for the county are as good as those for any other county in the re- 
gion: deeds, wills, inventories, county court minutes, trial dockets, and civil action 
papers are all quite complete. In addition, two county publicans left private pa- 
pers—letters or account books—that offer insight into taverns in the county,” and 
the Moravian settlers of Bethabara—near what is now Winston-Salem—left a 
variety of documentary and archaeological evidence that is unmatched on the 
southern frontier.’ Together, these sources provide an unusually rich portrait of 


tavern culture in one part of the southern colonial backcountry and reveal quite 
clearly the divisions that existed in that region's population during the earliest years 
of its settlement by European colonists. 

Rowan County was established in 1753 and initially included the entire north- 
western quarter of what is now North Carolina. The new county's settled portion, 
of course, was much smaller. Most of its four thousand or so residents had arrived 
from Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania via the Great Wagon Road, which 
crossed the county from northeast to southwest; or from eastern Carolina and Vir- 
ginia along the Western Great Road, which entered the county on its eastern bor- 
der and joined the Wagon Road southwest of the Forks of the Yadkin. As a re- 
sult, they settled first in the Y-shaped corridor on either side of those roads—part 
of what Carville Earle and Ron Hoffman called a“linear urban network." 

Over the next twenty years, the population quadrupled, grew denser in the cen- 
tral corridor, and spread up the Yadkin and Catawba rivers toward the Appalachian 
Mountains. It remained, however, largely rural. The only towns to emerge before 
the Revolution were the county seat, Salisbury, and the congregation town of the 
Moravians’ Wachovia settlement—Bethabara until 1772 and Salem thereafter. It 
also remained largely agricultural; other than a few hundred people in Salisbury, 
Bethabara, or Salem, nearly all of the early settlers were small farmers. Many of 
the latter, however, also were part-time artisans or retailers of some kind; and a 
number were tavernkeepers.’ 

For the purposes of this paper, a“tavern’ is any establishment that regularly of- 
fered alcohol, meals, and/or lodging to the public for a fee. Any resident might oc- 
casionally provide travelers with dinner and a place to sleep, but my focus here is 
on those places where members of the public—traveling or resident—knew they 
could gather regularly. This definition makes irrelevant what was probably an ar- 
tificial distinction between taverns, ordinaries, and public houses. Between 1753 
and 1776, the Rowan county court used all three terms to describe what it was 
licensing.° As far as I can tell, though, it used the three interchangeably. There is 
no evidence that one word simply replaced another; they were all used through- 
out the period. Nor, apparently, did usage depend on what the licensee actually 
did. William Steele, or his widow Elizabeth, received licenses to keep a tavern in 
1764 and 1771 and an ordinary in 1769 and 1774, yet nothing in their papers sug- 
gests there was any change in the business itself. In the case of Bethabara’s 
Moravian community, the variety of licenses was even greater—nine for an ordi- 
nary, three for a tavern, and one for a public house—but all issued for exactly the 
same business in exactly the same building. 

Nor does it seem useful in this paper to distinguish sharply between licensed 
and unlicensed establishments. Among the latter, there were certainly some that 
do not meet my definition of a tavern. In 1754, for example, the county court in- 
structed the sheriff to order those selling liquor at the courthouse contrary to the 
law to remove “their boothes in harbours [sic].”” Vendors like these were certainly 
part of the public proceedings surrounding the court's quarterly sessions, but their 
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booths and arbors did not provide the sort of established, public space that a tav- 
ern did. I therefore have chosen to ignore them. Other unlicensed dealers, how- 
ever, are virtually indistinguishable from their legal counterparts. Alexander and 
John Lowrance never held a license of any kind, but they sold liquor by the drink, 
probably in their house, for forty years. Technically, perhaps, the Lowrances ran a 
grog shop, but for the purposes of this paper it was a tavern. 

Unlicensed operators like the Lowrances are one reason it is impossible to say how 
many taverns there were in colonial Rowan County. There must have been a significant 
number of illegals, though. Peter Thompson estimates that, in Philadelphia at that time, 
there was one public house, legal and illegal combined, for every 77 to 130 inhabit- 
ants; while Peter Clark calculates that, in the English counties of Kent and 
Warwickshire, the rates were 1 to 104 and 1 to 109, respectively.’ On the basis of its 
licensed taverns alone, Rowan never came close to these ratios. In its best year, 1754, 
the rate was about one tavern for every 300 people (71 taxables), and it was usually 
closer to 1 to 1,000. Even taking into account the backcountry’s lower population den- 
sity and less developed economy, I have to believe there may have been as many unli- 
censed taverns in the county as there were licensed ones. 

Unlicensed operators are not the only obstacle to an accurate count of taverns 
in the county, though. The effort is further complicated by the fact that well over 
half the individuals who did obtain licenses did so just once, for a single year. These 
may be people who did run a tavern for just one year. But they may also be people 
who, for some reason, took out a license one year and operated illegally in others. 
William Temple Coles certainly falls into this category. He received a tavern license 
just once, in 1774, yet in 1767 he had sued John Holland for refusing to pay a debt 
incurred largely for small purchases of rum, toddy, or sling.” 

Nor is it possible to say with certainty how the taverns of colonial Rowan were 
distributed, although one seems to be on safer ground here than in trying to count 
them. One would expect their distribution to reflect that of the county's popula- 
tion: densest in Salisbury, Bethabara, and Salem, where the combination of a con- 
centrated resident community, regular visitors attracted by the towns’ many ser- 
vices, and travelers on the Great Wagon Road provided the largest clientele; less 
dense along the rural portions of the Wagon Road and the Western Road; and 
steadily thinner with increasing distance from that “linear urban network.’ And, 
with one anomaly, this seems to be the pattern found among licensed tavernkeepers 
in the county. The anomaly was the Moravian settlements at Bethabara and Sa- 
lem. Between them, these communities probably could have supported several tav- 
erns, but the Moravian Church tightly controlled their economies and limited each 
to a single tavern, in order to avoid competition among church members and to 
limit contact between outsiders and members of the Moravian community. Oth- 
erwise, the predicted pattern seems to hold. Salisbury, with perhaps 5 percent of 
the county's population," was home to at least a quarter of its tavern licensees. The 
only other marked concentration of licenses was at the Shallow Ford, where the 
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Great Wagon Road crossed the Yadkin River, The rest seem to have been scattered 
throughout the county. 

Whatever their precise number and location, though, taverns were clearly the 
most common public places in the county. Except for magistrate’s court, which re- 
quired only one justice of the peace, and some militia drills, political and govern- 
mental offices and functions were confined to Salisbury or the provincial capital. 
There also was a small number of churches in the county, but outside the Moravian 
community most residents probably lived closer to several taverns than they did 
to a church or chapel. This is what makes taverns such a tantalizing source of in- 
formation about social dynamics in colonial Rowan County. Probably they were 
the places in which people most often gathered and the most important nodes 
around which neighborhoods developed. Thus, they should reflect the principal 
divisions among early residents of this frontier county. 

The most visible division was along ethnic lines, Observers of the backcountry 
since the region was settled have agreed that one of its distinguishing features was 
the mixed ethnicity of its immigrant population. English, German, and Scots-Irish 
groups each contributed a significant share of the region's population, together with 
smaller numbers of French, Welsh, Irish, Scottish, and African American settlers. 
There has been less agreement, however, on the ways in which these different 
groups interacted. To Carl Bridenbaugh, the backcountry was a Tower of Babel 
and “the scene of cultural conflict for many decades.” To Robert Mitchell, German 
settlers may have been somewhat isolated from their neighbors, but, in general, “the 
creation of a landscape of dispersed rural settlements and individual family farms 
transcended differences in national origins.” Greg Nobles recently concluded that 
we still do not know how different groups reacted to one another; in Nobles’ words, 
“understanding both the commingling and continuity of those [groups’] traditions 
remains one of the critical tasks for historians of the early American frontier.” 

The evidence of Rowan County taverns suggests that Mitchell was right to 
identify Germans as the most closed group but that he may have understated the 
extent of the boundary between them and their neighbors. It is notoriously dan- 
gerous to base ethnic identification on people's surnames, but nevertheless I have 
tried to do it with two lists of customers from Rowan County taverns. William 
Steele drew up a record in 1768 of the amounts due him from approximately 319 
patrons of his Salisbury tavern, while Alexander and John Lowrance kept running 
accounts for 205 individuals who came to their tavern in the county’s Irish Settle- 
ment, ten miles west of Salisbury, between 1755 and 1776.” In both cases, Ger- 
man names are conspicuously absent. Among the Lowrances’ customers were 24 
ethnically distinctive surnames, one of which was German. In Steele's case, of 35 
distinctive surnames, one was German and one was Dutch.” In the Lowrances’ 
case, the absence of Germans may simply reflect the ethnic makeup of the taverns 
neighborhood; most of its patrons came from a region of the county in which Ger- 
mans made up less than 5 percent of the population. William Steele's customers, 
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however, were drawn from virtually the entire county, which was 27 percent Ger- 
man in 1759 and 30 percent in 1778." 

Ethnic divisions may also be evident in what people drank.” Throughout Rowan 
County, distilled spirits—whiskey, rum, and brandy—were served more often than 
beer, but the ratio of spirits to beer varied from place to place."® The more Scottish a 
taverns clientele, the more spirits it served; and the more German or English its pa- 
trons, the more beer it served. In the Lowrances ledger, 71 percent of the ethnically 
distinctive surnames were Scottish, while English and German names, together, made 
up just 12.5 percent. The Lowrances never mentioned beer in their twenty years of 
tavern keeping before 1776; except for a little mead one year, rum and whiskey were 
all chey served. In William Steele's case, where Scottish surnames were 54 percent and 
English or German 17 percent, servings of spirits still outnumbered those of beer by 
about three to one. For Bethabaras tavern, unfortunately, no list of customers has sur- 
vived, but evidence from the Moravian community itself, which was overwhelmingly 
German, supports the link between ethnicity and drinking. Spirits were served there 
just slightly more often than beer in 1762-63 and actually were below the level of beer 
in 1764-65.” Some ethnic stereotypes, then, held true. German and English settlers 
in Rowan County drank tankards of beer, while Scots had a wee dram of whiskey; 
and historians may be able to use this fact to identify ethnic enclaves within the mixed 
population of the backcountry. 

Ethnicity was not the only factor dividing the populace of the colonial backcountry. 
There were also economic or class differences. These were first highlighted by students 
of North Carolinas Regulator Movement, although more recent writers, such as Ri- 
chard Beeman and Rachel Klein, have discussed their significance in times and places 
less riven by conflict.’* All these scholars, however, have focused largely on politics, 
showing a correlation between wealth and office holding, for example. Evidence from 
taverns, on the other hand, allows us to gauge the extent to which such differences 
influenced patterns of social activity and did or did not divide the frontier commu- 
nity in an arena that was closer to the average person on a daily basis. 

In the case of Rowan County, there is no evidence that whole taverns catered 
to a particular class or economic group. Most of the county's 1778 tax list has sur- 
vived, and approximately a third of the customers named in the Steele and 
Lowrance account books can be identified on it.” In both cases the same pattern 
is apparent. Few account holders came from the ranks of those with little or no 
taxable property, but neither Steele nor the Lowrances seem to have drawn their 
customers disproportionately from the upper segments of the community. Each 
seems to have served mostly middling taxpayers and a smaller but significant num- 
ber of wealthy ones. Judging from the credit they extended, neither establishment 
seems to qualify as a gentlemen's club or a working-class tavern.” 

Inside a particular tavern, though, class differences were more evident. Only the 
Moravians left an inventory of their tavern’s furnishings,” but in their tavern, at 
least, “gentlemen” and others enjoyed distinctly different experiences, and the dif- 
ferences widened during the 1760s. 
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When the Bethabara tavern opened, in 1757, it was a simple log structure, 20 
feet by 15 feet, with a half-story loft, and both the main floor and the loft were 
divided into two rooms.” When its furnishings were first inventoried, two years 
later, they were as plain and undifferentiated as the tavern itself. The taproom [my 
term] contained “a large table,"“5 benches, 1 armchair, and a stool”—none of them 
described as old, new, nice, or worn. All of the plates and bowls were wooden or 
earthen, all the spoons were tin, and the table was covered with one of three ap- 
parently identical tablecloths. At night, guests slept either on a“sleeping bench’ or 
on one of the two-person straw ticks in the loft.?? Whatever a patron's class or eco- 
nomic standing, all enjoyed the same level of comfort in the tavern’s early years. 

Such democracy began to fade in the 1760s. Early in the decade, the Moravians 
enlarged their tavern, adding at least one more room and a‘gallery” across the front; 
and in 1764 they decided to find new quarters for Brother and Sister Shaub, who 
ran the tavern, so that “the present tavernkeeper's room can be used for gentle- 
men.” These facilities for gentlemen were not only separate from those of other 
patrons, but also more refined. In the summer of 1766, when a second inventory 
of the tavern was produced, many of its furnishings existed in both rough and fine 
versions. There was now a“round walnut table” worth twice as much as two other 
“large tables.” There were “rush-bottomed walnut chairs,’“small and inferior” ver- 
sions of the same, and simple benches on which to sit. Both “flowered tablecloths” 
and “oznabrug tablecloths” were available, and the tables could be set with glass- 
ware and pewter plates or with pottery items too inferior to inventory. At bedtime 
one could retire to a feather bed, a straw tick, or a wooden bench.” 

Another aspect of class differentiation that emerges from the record of Rowan 
County’s early taverns is the apparent spread of metropolitan fashion to that re- 
mote corner of the Empire. This is most visible, perhaps, in a comparison of the 
drinks sold at the Lowrances tavern in the Irish Settlement and those offered by 
William Steele at his Salisbury establishment.” The vast majority of the 
Lowrances sales involved unmixed alcoholic beverages. The mainstay of their trade, 
identified usually as “liquor” in their account book, was a form of whiskey made 
from corn and rye, although they also sold significant amounts of brandy, appar- 
ently peach and perhaps locally made; rum brought from Charles Town; and, for 
a few months in 1767, a batch of locally produced mathiglein—a type of mead. The 
only other drink they offered was “toddy,’ rum or whiskey mixed with sugar and 
hot water.” Steele, on the other hand, sold a much greater variety of drinks and 
fewer local products. From merchants in Charles Town he purchased two kinds 
of rum, plus Madeira, claret, and another unnamed wine. Some of these types of 
beverages his patrons drank straight, but most went into toddies, punch, eggnog, 
juleps, sling, club, and sanger. The last of these, sanger, is particularly interesting. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary, it was a mixture of red wine and lemon 
water, and the dictionary’s first example of its usage is the statement by Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1736 that the drink had been devised by a punch seller in the Strand. 
If sanger was new to England in 1736, then its presence in a Salisbury tavern thirty 
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years later seems to represent the spread of genteel culture from center to periph- 
ery as described by Richard Bushman. Moreover, Steele did not sell the locally pro- 
duced beverages, whiskey and brandy, as the Lowrances did, a fact which seems 
to illustrate Bushman’s distinction between high-style and vernacular cultures in 
colonial America.” 

The Moravians tavern inventories, however, show that metropolitan fashion did 
not always take when transferred to the backcountry. The 1759 inventory includes 
a coffee pot, a writing table, and pen and ink. These may represent an effort on 
the Moravians’ part to establish in Bethabara’s tavern a rudimentary version of the 
coffee houses or rooms in which London and Philadelphia businessmen met to 
discuss and conduct their affairs.” If so, the effort failed. Customers at the tavern 
still may have done deals, but by 1766 the only item in the tavern to evoke images 
of a coffee house was a coffee mill, and it came last on the list of ironwork—after 
a musket and a manure fork—with no value listed. 

Finally, the evidence from Rowan County taverns shows that the community 
there was sharply divided by gender. Unfortunately, the exact nature of that divi- 
sion remains unclear. On the surface, taverns seem to have been almost exclusively 
male preserves, but that appearance could be the result of biased sources rather 
than house-bound women. 

Women certainly did not hold tavern licenses in colonial Rowan County; Eliza- 
beth Steele, William Steele's widow, was the only woman in the county to obtain 
a license before 1776. That may actually mean that Elizabeth Steele was the only 
female tavernkeeper in colonial Rowan County, but it also may mean that she was 
the only one not hidden to historians by the femme couverte status of married 
women. Writing about eighteenth-century England, Peter Clark concluded, “Al- 
though no more than a small minority of alehouses had female licensees, there can 
be little question that women were still pivotal figures in the day-to-day running 
of popular drinking establishments.” Was the southern frontier really more scru- 
pulous in the maintenance of gender roles than the metropolis? 

Nor did women generally have accounts at Rowan County taverns. Among 
William Steele's 319 accounts, no more than six, and perhaps only five, belonged 
to women; and only ten of the Lowrances’ 205 account holders were female. More- 
over, an unusually high percentage of the women who did have accounts were wid- 
ows. Of the fifteen or sixteen female account holders, at least half were widows; 
five were explicitly identified as such, while three others first appeared in the 
Lowrances’ book only after the death of a male account holder with the same sur- 
name. With the others, it is impossible to tell their marital status. This phenom- 
enon could indicate a society that tried to keep women out of public places, such 
as taverns. It could also be, however, the result of businessmens limiting credit to 
people they could sue, by recording wives’ purchases under their husbands’ names. 

Nor do womens accounts reflect the sort of drinking behavior suggested by most 
men’s accounts. Fifty-seven percent of the Lowrances’ male account holders pur- 
chased a toddy or a dram—drinks that were probably consumed in the tavern— 
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at least once. No woman ever did. They might buy liquor, but they did so in quan- 
tities that suggest it was for home consumption. This could indicate that no 
women were allowed to drink at the Lowrances’ establishment, but it could also 
be the result of a selective ban on social drinking by unaccompanied women, as 
was found in many English alehouses of the time.” If widows and unmarried 
women could have accounts but could not drink in the tavern, while married 
women with their husbands could drink in the tavern but could not have accounts, 
then female social drinking would remain invisible. 

I wish I could say that material culture research has solved the dilemma with 
clear evidence of women’s presence or absence in backcountry taverns. Several years 
ago, Laurel Thatcher Ulrich expressed the hope that “a more realistic appraisal of 
the relationship between documents and the actual structures of early American 
life” would lead historians to see that “in the small communities of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century America, women were everywhere.” ? Inventories of the 
Bethabara tavern, however, are remarkably ungendered. Except for the fact that 
there were no chamber pots on the 1759 inventory and only one in 1766, nothing 
about the tavern's material culture seems particularly male. Nor does any item on 
either inventory seem uniquely female. So for now the mystery remains. Clearly, 
men and women were not equal in colonial Rowan County or in its taverns, but 
whether the difference between them was a legal technicality or a more deeply 
rooted cultural pattern is impossible to say. 

Looking inside the taverns of early Rowan County, one can see that residents 
of the southern backcountry were neither homogeneous nor xenophobic. Ethnicity, 
class, and gender all divided the backcountry population into overlapping groups, 
but none of the boundaries between these groups was impermeable. Germans did, 
evidently, prefer to socialize with other Germans—probably because of the lan- 
guage barrier between themselves and English-speaking Britons. Aspiring gentle- 
men could distance themselves from their Jess refined neighbors. And women, if 
their culture allowed them to operate or frequent taverns, still did so in the face 
of legal restrictions. But none of these divisions threatened the basic stability of 
backcountry society. 
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By the time of the American Revolution, much of the South Caro- 
lina interior had been occupied by immigrants of European origin, and the region 
was well on its way toward becoming an integral part of the expanding European 
world economy. During the previous half-century, the backcountry had undergone 
a transition as a result of its colonization and the establishment of commercial ex- 
port production as a primary adaptive strategy. Such a process occurs among com- 
plex societies as they attempt to recreate themselves in the face of the attenuated 
conditions encountered at the periphery of settlement. 

Colonization is strongly influenced by economic variables. The form it takes is 
influenced heavily by the form of production that the colonists attempt to estab- 
lish and the manner in which they are able to implement their intentions. The evo- 
lution of the South Carolina backcountry was, to a significant degree, a result of 
economic adaptation to the particular conditions encountered in this region at the 
time of its settlement. 

The study of a region, especially in terms of its material record, is an examina- 
tion of its settlements as components of a larger landscape. By its very nature, the 
occupation of a frontier region involves the planned creation of settlements whose 
purpose it is to consolidate control over an area and its resources. If we assume 
that settlements collectively represent a functionally interrelated system, then it 
should be possible to examine structure and change in the region's economy by 
observing the form and development of individual settlements, particularly those 
with central roles in the system. 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore the development of the backcountry 
by examining the nature of regional economic change on the frontier through its 
manifestations in a particular colonial settlement. The changing organization of 


a frontier economy, such as that in eighteenth-century South Carolina, may be 
observed in the evolving structure of component settlements playing key economic 
roles during the period in which colonization took place. Evidence relating to 
Camden, a central settlement on the South Carolina frontier, will be reviewed to 
demonstrate the extent to which changes associated with the evolution of the 
backcountry economy may be observed in the development of a single site. 


FRONTIER PRocESSES, LANDSCAPES, AND SETTLEMENT 
PATTERNS 


Frontier colonization is a process integral to explaining the historical development of 
regions occupied as a consequence of the expansion of Europe after the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” Although all colonization involves an expansion of organized settlement, its form 
varies with its purpose. It is especially important to distinguish between colonization 
carried out largely for the purpose of extracting resources and that intended to repli- 
cate and expand the home civilization. In the former, a focus on the production of 
specific commercial commodities ties the colony immediately to narrow external mar- 
kets, limits immigration to those associated directly with production, and discourages 
reinvestment in the region. These colonies remain foreign enclaves closely linked to the 
homeland and its economy. As such, they do not evolve except in response to alter- 
ations in external demand and technological change.” Agricultural frontiers, on the 
other hand, are established for purposes of resettlement, and their populations migrate 
largely for the purpose of replicating the parent society abroad. Production here is di- 
verse and not directed solely to external markets. Although such colonies are formed 
with the idea of extending the capitalist world economy, their initial focus is internal. 
This is reflected in the development of regional trade and reinvestment and in the for- 
mation of complex colonial institutions. Agricultural frontiers are dynamic entities that 
represent a transitional stage between an initial intrusive presence and a regions in- 
corporation into a larger international economy,” 

The evolution of agricultural frontiers is a general adaptive response to low 
population density, inadequate transportation within the area of colonization, and 
attenuated economic and political interaction. These factors result in the estab- 
lishment of an entrepéot that serves as the focus of economic and political activity 
and, by means of a dendritic network of transportation, as the principal link be- 
tween areas of interior settlement and the outside world. Meanwhile, the expan- 
sion and enlargement of the colony precipitates change in older settled areas over 
time. The area of colonization contains a hierarchy, or “gradient,” of settlements, 
the size and function of which diminish as their access to the entrepdt increases. 
These settlements do not remain static over time. As regional population density 
increases and networks of trade and communication become more complex, they 
may assume new roles as necessitated by the evolving economy." 

Agricultural colonization creates a changing cultural landscape characterized 
by varying distributions of people and activities. Settlement patterning in a fron- 
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tier landscape involves the distribution of people and activities, as well as the func- 
tions of settlements and the interrelationships among them. Such patterning re- 
flects an adaptation to frontier conditions, and a study of its form is crucial to ex- 
amining the process of frontier change. 

Determining the spatial distribution of past settlements is important; similarly, 
information pertaining to settlement function is necessary when dealing with ma- 
terial evidence and is particularly useful in the case of archaeological data. Because 
archaeology is site-specific in nature, the acquisition of material evidence becomes 
difficult unless the past functions of the sites examined can first be determined. 
Consequently, a knowledge of settlement patterning and its relationship to the pro- 
cesses that produced it is integral to the effective employment of the material record 
in studies of frontier change. 


‘THE FRONTIER TOWN AND COLONIAL SETTLEMENT 


The relatively low population density of agricultural frontier regions dictates their 
settlement structure. The small number of settlements resulting from the distri- 
bution of immigrant settlers over a wide area does not allow formation of the com- 
plex hierarchy of community types found in stable, settled areas.’ On the frontier, 
the services normally performed by settlements at the lower levels of the hierar- 
chy are shifted upward to those at a higher level and are concentrated in “frontier 
towns.’ These settlements serve as centers of trade and communications within the 
colony; because they possess the most direct connections with the entrepét, they 
also provide crucial links to the outside world.° 

Because of their central positions, frontier towns play a vital role in the colo- 
nial economy. They serve as distribution points for imports, jumping-off places for 
immigrants entering the area of colonization, processing and storage sites for ag- 
ricultural products from the dispersed farms, and regional markets.’ Frontier towns 
are ideally suited to be centers of internal economic activity. Situated at the hub 
of an interior trade and communications network, they are natural locations for 
redistributive and other specialized activities. The frontier town is linked closely 
to the development of the frontier economy and should be a sensitive indicator 
of its evolution over time. 


The Evolution of Frontier Economies 


Agricultural frontier development is the curious product of an attempt to extend 
the capitalist economy of the parent society into a region where the conditions es- 
sential to that economy are largely absent. One of the most important of these is 
the ability to participate in larger world markets. Because of the isolation of fron- 
tier farms and the poorly developed state of transportation and processing infra- 
structure, the volume and extent of trade is limited, and the size and certainty of 
external markets are likely to be reduced. These conditions would limit not only 
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the amount of profit generated by agricultural activities, but also the reliability of 
investment in farm production. Until reliable external markets are firmly estab- 
lished, a frontier economy must sustain itself by the large internal market created 
by continuing immigration. 

The limitations of frontier agriculture are temporary, in the sense that continuous 
population growth and the development of processing and transportation facilities 
eventually will overcome the isolation of the initial settlement period. In the mean- 
time, however, farmers in the area of colonization, obliged to adapt their production 
to minimize the risks of operating in a world of limited access and uncertain markets, 
may follow several concurrent strategies to support frontier households. They may, for 
example, reduce dependence on outside sources by increasing the amount of subsis- 
tence products raised. Although an emphasis on subsistence is necessary to alleviate 
deficiencies resulting from isolation, it does not preclude exchange in a wider commu- 
nity whose requirements are greater than mere survival. Pioneer households are not 
isolated and usually, from the beginning, participate in a regional economy.” Another 
strategy involves diversifying production within the region. Because the time and skills 
necessary to produce a variety of crops and goods lie beyond the capability of most 
pioneer households, individual specialization appears early, accompanied by regional 
exchange.’ Regional diversification has the advantage of increasing production efliciency 
and applies not only to agriculture but also to the work of craft specialists and others 
whose work is crucial to sustaining settlement. 

The exchange of the diverse products necessary to the success of agricultural colo- 
nization anticipates the complex organization typical of settled regions; however, both 
production and exchange are affected by the initial absence of a capitalist market. Un- 
der these circumstances, goods and services are exchanged not as commodities but as 
material manifestations of labor. The labor involved in production is directly coordi- 
nated, in a decentralized way, and exchange is controlled by need rather than price. In 
such an economy, manufacture and distribution are governed by a product's use value 
rather than by its exchange value as a commodity.” 

Well adapted to the conditions of early settlement, the mechanisms of fron- 
tier production and exchange help to establish and expand agriculture while cre- 
ating networks helpful in maintaining the region without reliance on substantial 
external trade. A frontier region is not a static phenomenon, and changing condi- 
tions inevitably affect the pioneer economy. Although growth in population and 
enlargement of the production base do not by themselves alter the nature of ex- 
change, they do create conditions that invite the intrusion of a larger economy that 
begins to impose its own market relations on frontier goods and services. This 
change marks a crucial transition in the development of the frontier economy. 

The integration of a frontier region with a larger external economy occurs when 
the expansion of demand for the region's agricultural commodities results in an 
extension of trade and communications links between the area of colonization and 
the older settled area. Increasing external demand for frontier products provides 
an impetus for capitalist expansion, which is abetted by the opening of adequate 
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transportation routes linking pioneer producers to larger markets. The intrusion 
of outside markets extends the larger economy into the hinterlands, creating com- 
petition for regional products. 

As frontier producers become participants in networks leading to external mar- 
kets, the structure of earlier regional exchange systems is disrupted, obliging their 
members to seek new sources and recipients for their products. Such people now 
find their relationships with one another increasingly mediated by markets which 
establish exchange values for their products. More and more, goods and labor be- 
come commodities, the values of which are dictated by market demand, not need. 

In response to competition from a wider market, the diversity of frontier agri- 
culture diminishes. Farmers begin to concentrate their attention on the potential 
cash returns of crops—that is, on exchange rather than use value. Consequently, 
farm production becomes increasingly specialized throughout the region, as the 
network of external exchange expands." Thus a shift occurs toward items that can 
be produced more efficiently or inexpensively. 

To integrate the production of crops into the larger economy, however, a process- 
ing infrastructure must be established for the collection and preparation of raw com- 
modities in quantities sufficient for export.’? The key to creating such an infrastruc- 
ture in an area of colonization is the introduction of investment capital. It is necessary 
to construct collection, storage, and processing facilities, as well as more efficient trans- 
portation links within and out of the region.’’ In general, bulky, perishable crops re- 
quiring more elaborate processing demand a higher capital investment to accommo- 
date their more complex marketing arrangements. The creation of such an 
infrastructure is likely to be reflected in the settlement structure of the frontier. 

The evolution of the frontier economy is responsible for changes in the settle- 
ment system that supports it. An examination of the latter over time should re- 
veal the impact of the colonization process in a particular region. Because of their 
central role in the frontier economy, frontier towns experience the most profound 
alteration as a result of regional economic change. Therefore, functional change 
observed in such settlements should provide evidence for alterations in the region 
as a whole. Camden was the principal inland frontier settlement in South Caro- 
lina during the eighteenth century, and its development is likely to reveal the eco- 
nomic change occurring in the region as a result of the region's growth as an agri- 
cultural frontier. This change and this growth will be thrown into relief by an 
examination of documentary and material evidence pertaining to this settlement. 


Camden and the Economy of the South Carolina Backcountry 


The settlement of the interior of British South Carolina occurred well after the 
coastal region of the province was occupied. In contrast to the lowcountry, which 
developed as a specialized rice-growing region centered in large-scale plantation 
production for export markets, the backcountry was settled largely by small farmers 
who produced a variety of crops for which initially there existed no outside de- 
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mand. This expansion was promoted by a provincial government anxious to con- 
solidate its position on the southern Atlantic Seaboard and uneasy about the pres- 
ence of a large slave population in the coastal region. The creation, in 1731, of nine 
large inland settlement tracts, called townships, was intended to colonize each of 
the major river drainages in South Carolina."* 

Fredericksburg Township, on the east side of the Wateree River, lay near the 
center of the province and was one of the townships farthest from Charleston (see 
map 6.1). Its placement astride the Catawba Path, linking the entrepét to the up- 
per Wateree and adjacent river drainages, not only established a strategic political 
presence in the backcountry, but also encouraged settlement in a location ideally 
suited to control the region's internal trade. 

The survey of the township was completed in early 1734.'* As in most of the 
other townships, a nucleated settlement did not develop. Instead, the earliest set- 
tlers occupied scattered tracts on or near the river. The first immigrants arrived 
within two years of the survey, but a large influx of colonists did not take place 
until the late 1740s. This abrupt increase in settlement included the arrival of a 
group of Irish Quakers, who settled in the vicinity of Pine Tree Creek. Their pres- 
ence would have a pivotal role in the area's economic development.” 

The Quakers chose a site for their meeting house on high ground near the mouth 
of Pine Tree Creek, situated on the land of Samuel Wyly, who by 1753 also had es- 
tablished an inn near its location. Several years later, he erected saw and grist mills 
nearby to accommodate the local demand for processing grain and lumber.'* These ser- 
vices were needed to provision the growing number of agriculturists on the upper 
Wateree. Immigrants occupying the highlands had begun to produce a variety of crops, 
including corn, wheat, barley, flax, and garden vegetables.’ At this time, the economy 
was largely regional in scope, without either a market for export crops or substantial 
surplus production.” The processing of grain, however, was dependent upon the ex- 
istence of mills at locations convenient to the inhabitants of the region. Placement of 
mills around a centrally located site such as Pine Tree Hill would have made it a focal 
point for backcountry trade and a center for the redistribution of products. 

The geographical extent of Pine Tree Hill's early trade is difficult to determine, 
but it is likely to have included much of the upper Wateree and Pee Dee river 
drainages, which then were undergoing settlement. Trade even extended as far as 
the Moravian settlement of Bethabara, in North Carolina, which exchanged its 
distinctive, locally made ceramics over a wide portion of the backcountry. (Exist- 
ence of this exchange is confirmed by archaeological specimens of Bethabara ce- 
ramics recovered at the site of Pine Tree Hill.)”’ The settlement’s role as a regional 
marketing center was also reflected in its acquisition of facilities for tanning and 
the manufacture of leather goods.” 

Pine Tree Hill's location on the Catawba Path also situated it ideally as a col- 
lection point for those products that could be exported and as a distribution cen- 
ter for imported manufactured goods, Deerskins obtained from the Catawbas and 
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Map 6.1. Layout of the interior townships established in South Carolina in 1731. Adapted from 
Judith J. Schulz,“The Rise and Decline of Camden as South Carolina's Major Trading Center, 
1751-1829: A Historical Geographic Study” (Master’s thesis, University of South Carolina, 
1972), 14. 


other Indian peoples were gathered and shipped from here. It is not surprising that 
Samuel Wyly, the principal trader, was also the colonial agent to the Catawbas.”? 

The rapid growth of settlement during the 1750s set the stage for an increase 
in the scale of agricultural production in the South Carolina backcountry. The in- 
troduction of wheat as a staple crop offered the opportunity for participation in 
the larger colonial economy. Wheat had been grown as one of a number of food 
crops in the backcountry; however, a rise in demand for foodstuffs in the British 
West Indies and a constant need for imported flour in the coastal region of South 
Carolina created an extensive outside market for this crop.” 

In order to take advantage of this situation, two developments had to occur. The 
first was the introduction of sufficient capital and organization to develop backcountry 
production. The second was the creation of adequate transportation links to permit the 
scale of traffic necessitated by the greater volume of trade. Both these conditions 
were met by 1760, resulting in the transformation of the frontier settlement of Pine 
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Tree Hill into a regional export center. Concomitant changes in the settlement's 
size, form, and composition occurred, 

Perhaps the seminal event in the transformation of Pine Tree Hill was the arrival 
there in 1758 of Joseph Kershaw, initially as an agent for, and partner of, Charleston 
merchants Ancrum, Lance, and Loocock. This firm maintained ties to influential and 
wealthy Quaker mercantile families in Philadelphia. Kershaw’s appearance coincided 
with a major mid-century shift in capital to South Carolina, because of the province's 
increasing importance in international trade.” The establishment of an additional store 
and mills at Pine Tree Hill and their ownership by a Charleston mercantile firm pro- 
vided not only the resources and facilities for processing quantities of backcountry 
wheat, but also a direct economic link to entrepét markets. Flour from this settlement 
was advertised in Charleston by Ancrum, Lance, and Loocock as early as 1760.” 
Kershaw subsequently formed a new partnership and, as its head, extended his busi- 
ness widely in the backcountry. In addition to his store and mills, at Pine Tree Hill he 
operated a bakery, a brewery and distillery, and a brickyard. He also owned a tobacco 
warehouse and an indigo works there, which afforded distributive control of two ad- 
ditional emerging frontier exports. These activities established Pine Tree Hill as a mul- 
tifunctional center in the backcountry and acted to attract millers and other craft spe- 
cialists and tradespeople to the settlement.” Apparently at Kershaw’ instigation, in 
1768 the settlement’s name was changed to Camden.* 

Kershaw’s success at Camden coincided with the rise of wheat as the staple crop 
of the backcountry and the focusing of agriculture on the production of export 
commodities. By the late 1760s, Camden’ mills were shipping 2,000 barrels of flour 
and 1,500 of shipbread to Charleston annually, amounts indicative of a grain-grow- 
ing hinterland of considerable size.” Through a network of stores at Camden, 
Cheraw on the upper Pee Dee, and Granby at the head of the Congaree, Kershaw’s 
economic influence spread over a wide portion of the South Carolina interior (map 
6.2). By the early 1770s, the radius of his intensive business activity extended 
about sixty miles from Camden, with lesser activity occurring at nearly twice that 
distance.” Largely as a result of the flow of investment capital through Camden 
and the establishment there of a processing infrastructure, the town dominated 
the backcountry economy in the period prior to the Revolution. 

Camden's success also required a transportation network to link its parts and 
enable the efficient movement of necessary goods and services. The development 
of this network occurred rapidly in the pre-Revolutionary period. Camden's situ- 
ation along a major interior land route permitted shipment of products directly 
to Charleston. The Catawba Path was improved as far inland as Camden by 1755, 
and within the next five years the road was extended north to the Waxhaws.” By 
the 1770s, the backcountry road network also provided lateral connections in both 
directions from Camden, permitting the settlement access to a wide area. Although 
the Wateree River was navigable to Camden, its outlet on the coast near 
Georgetown required an uneconomical transfer of cargo to coastal vessels before 
reaching Charleston. Consequently, the volume of river traffic remained low.” 
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Map 6.2. The road network of the South Carolina backcountry and the locations of important 
settlements in the late frontier period. Adapted from Julian J, Petty, The Growth and Distribution of 
Population in South Carolina (Columbia: South Carolina State Planning Board, 1943; reprinted, 
Spattanburg, S.C.: The Reprint Co., 1975), 38. Used by permission. 


Neither overland nor water transportation offered the South Carolina backcountry 

ideal access to entrepét markets, and transportation improvement would be a domi- 
i : 34 s . 

nant concern in the postcolonial economy.” The value of merchandise carried on the 
interior roads, however, was adequate to justify the cost of its shipment during the time 
of Camdenss rise. Together with the processing infrastructure, the development of these 
overland routes supported the economic emergence of the backcountry and the dis- 
tinctive development of its principal settlement. 


CaMDEN’s DEVELOPMENT IN THE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
PEeriop 


In the decade before the Revolution, Camden underwent considerable change as 
a result of its role as a frontier town in the South Carolina backcountry. The settle- 
ment underwent a transition from largely intra-regional redistributive activity to 
the collection, processing, and storage of staple exports. The 1760s saw the con- 
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Map 6.3. European settlement at Pine Tree Hill before 1760. Adapted from Judith J. 
Schulz,“ The Rise and Decline of Camden as South Carolina’s Major Trading Center, 


1751-1829: A Historical Geographic Study” (Master’s thesis, University of South 
Carolina, 1972), 17. Used by permission. 
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struction of more mills, warehouses, and stores. Because of the wealth these ac- 
tivities engendered, the decade also witnessed an investment in various integrative 
institutions associated with nucleated settlements. Changes in the size, form, and 
composition of Pine Tree Hill/Camden during the first three decades of its ex- 
istence reflected the development of such institutions and are discernible in the 
material remains, documents, and graphics pertaining to the settlement. Given that 
little above-ground evidence of early Camden exists, archaeological investigations 
carried out over portions of the townsite have been useful in providing informa- 
tion regarding its physical aspects. 

Although portions of the site of Camden were granted as parts of large par- 
cels in the 1740s and 1750s, the first settlement took place on Samuel Wyly’s tract 
and consisted of his store and inn and the Quaker meeting house and cemetery.” 
These lay on the west side of the Catawba Path and are represented by the present 
Quaker cemetery and by archaeological remains lying directly to the east of it. The 
latter contained structural remains and assemblages of artifacts that indicate an 
occupation of that area prior to 1750 (map 6.3).*° 

Wyly’s mills and those of fellow Quaker Robert Milhouse were built on streams 
removed from this nucleus but in close proximity to it, and they established a pat- 
tern of dispersed industrial development that would continue to characterize 
Camden.” 

The settlement’s rapid growth in the pre-Revolutionary period is revealed by ar- 
chaeological evidence. Based on the distribution of structural debris and associated 
occupational refuse obtained in sample excavations of the townsite, a number of areas 
were defined. An analysis of temporally sensitive artifacts permitted the initial time of 
occupation of each of the latter to be determined and displayed graphically. The re- 
sults produced a pattern indicating that a cluster of structures north of the initial sertle- 
ment appeared in the 1750s, followed by an expansion over much of the intermediate 
area in the following decade. The occupation of the townsite was completed in the 
1770s, at which time Joseph Kershaw’s large house immediately east of Camden, a jail 
structure just north of the settlement, and a magazine on the southeastern edge of the 
town also had been constructed (map 6.4). 

The growth of the settlement and its concentration within a relatively confined area 
confirm suggestions in documentary sources that Pine Tree Hill expanded around the 
site of Kershaw’s store on the Catawba Path. An. examination of deeds revealed that 
the land the town occupied was in the hands of Joseph Kershaw or his mercantile part- 
ners. The archaeological remains of two stores, the locations of which correspond to 
properties owned by several of these individuals, were identified in the western half of 
the settlement.” 

The form of the growing settlement also suggests the orderly growth dictated 
by a 1771 survey, which laid out the townsite on a grid pattern centered on a square 
thar, in the 1770s, marked its northern extent (map 6.5)."° Such a design controlled 
expansion and created a settlement the compactness of which permitted efficient 
access for economic activities as well as social interaction. The development of the 
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Map 6.4. Locations of eighteenth-century structures in Camden, as revealed by archaeological 
investigations. Adapted from Lewis, American Frontier, 254-55; Lewis, Kershaw House Site, 98; 
Lewis, Camden Jail and Market Site, 22; Calmes, “Fortifications at Camden,’ 51-55. 


town along a grid pattern is evident not only in the archaeological data but also 
in a 1781 plan drawn at the time of Camden's occupation during the Revolution- 
ary War (map 6.6).”" This map clearly reveals a number of structures and outbuild- 
ings arranged in parallel with, or at right angles to, the Catawba Path and testifies 
to the role of planning in the growth of the settlement. 

The use of a grid layout also permitted the incorporation of a variety of activi- 
ties into the pte-Revolutionary community. Tracts allocated for the Anglican 
Church, a courthouse, a jail, a market, and a fairground reveal the settlement's ac- 
quisition of additional centralizing functions. Religious, political, and economic 
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Map 6.5. Survey plan of Camden as laid out in 1771. The town was bisected by the Catawba 
Path, or Broad Street, which passed through the central square chat marked the northern edge 
of the nucleated settlement. Adapted from Cooper, Statutes, 1798, Act 1702. 


institutions all appeared in Camden in the early 1770s, reflecting its rapid devel- 
opment as the initial center of urban activities in the South Carolina backcountry.” 

Camden's preRevolutionary War development was marked by the spread of di- 
verse economic activities that accompanied its rise as an inland agricultural pro- 
cessing center. By the late 1770s, a tailor, a shoemaker, a lawyer, two blacksmiths, 
and at least three merchants carried on business in a settlement that also contained 
two taverns, a bakery, an inn, a brickyard, a brewery and distillery, and a pottery 
factory. The ceramics, manufactured there in quantity by expatriate British mas- 
ter potter John Bartlam, rivaled contemporary imported fine earthenwares and were 
distributed widely throughout the province.” 

Camden's expansion and acquisition of ancillary activities are only part of the 
story of the settlement’s growth and increasing importance. The town's prominence 
is also indicated by the extent to which its inhabitants increasingly invested in the 
material wealth of the community, a phenomenon expressed in the evolution of 
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Map 6.6. Camden as a fortified settlement, 1780-81. The area lying within the palisade wall 
corresponds roughly to that enclosed by Bull, Market, Meeting, and Campbell streets. The brewery 
was situated in the extension at the southwestern corner of the wall. A number of redoubts 
surrounded the town. Several of these enclosed existing structures, including the jail to the north, 
Joseph Kershaw’s mansion to the east, and the magazine to the southeast. From Nathaniel Greene 
Papers, Letters, 1774-89, Papers of the Continental Congress, Roll 175, 2, 161. 


its architecture. Early structures at Pine Tree Hill mirrored the newness of settle- 
ment in the region and consisted of small log structures. Archaeological investi- 
gations in the town suggested that many of its structures were small wooden 
buildings with insubstantial foundations.“ Even the 1771 courthouse was of 
rough-hewn construction.” The introduction of brick architecture in the 1770s, 
notably in large buildings incorporating contemporary high style, indicates an in- 
crease in capital investment for both public and private purposes. These build- 
ings, which include Joseph Kershaw’s house, the Camden jail, the Kershaw brew- 
ery, and the town magazine, were designed not only to carry out the utilitarian 
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functions for which they were built, but also to advertise the social, political, and 
economic status of their builders and occupants.”* 

In the thirty years before the Revolution, Camden's development exhibited the char- 
acteristics of a settlement created by the growth of an export economy centered in the 
specialized production of grain for an outside market. The early location of mills in 
the vicinity of Pine Tree Hill to serve the regional backcountry economy provided an 
impetus for economic growth that led to the site's expansion, its enlargement as a 
planned settlement, and its acquisition of various urban functions. Camden's emergence 
as a frontier town in the 1770s marked its movement from the economic isolation of 
early settlement to a fuller participation in the larger colonial economy. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


Camden developed successfully as a central settlement in the evolving frontier 
economy of South Carolina largely because of its accessibility and the decision by 
investors to develop its location as a focus of economic activity. Accessibility is im- 
portant because the geographical situation of a frontier town must offer convenient 
transportation to the entrepét and to the producers within the region it serves. The 
degree of accessibility is measured not only in distance, but also in ease of travel. 
Settlements connected by roads, navigable water, or easily traversed terrain offer 
greater access than those with intervening physical or social barriers. 

Fredericksburg Township was situated along an established network of overland 
routes that tied it to the entrepét of Charleston, as well as to a wide area encompass- 
ing several major river drainages. This network placed the township in a position cen- 
tral to settlement on the Broad, Saluda, and upper Pee Dee and Wateree rivers; most 
of this area was devoted to small farms which produced diversified food crops for con- 
sumption within the region. The Pine Tree Hill settlement emerged as a focal point 
for the milling of backcountry grain. In the absence of outside demand, its external 
commerce was restricted to the reshipment of products obtained in the Indian trade. 

Pine Tree Hill's position in the regional economy of the backcountry was in- 
sufficient alone to bring about its subsequent development as a central settlement. 
This change was contingent upon an increasing external demand for wheat, a crop 
well suited to cultivation in the backcountry. A second condition necessary to ex- 
ploit this demand was the introduction of capital to create an infrastructure capable 
of collecting, processing, and shipping this staple to the entrepét. The development 
of a site as a center for export trade involved more than the reorientation of 
backcountry production. It introduced a higher level of external commerce that 
permitted the accelerated accumulation of wealth on the frontier—a process that 
not only encouraged the development of ancillary economic activities, but also sup- 
ported the establishment of social and political institutions necessary to accom- 
modate increasing growth and differentiation. 

Access and capital investment serve to promote the development of frontier 
towns that serve as regional centers and as primary links between the area of colo- 
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nization and the larger external economy. They are not, of course, the only factors 
that affect the form of colonization. Political, social, ideological, and environmen- 
tal variables also may influence the patterning of settlement and activities on the 
frontier. The significance of access and investment, however, lies in the fact that 
they reflect the economic basis of agricultural colonization. They also demonstrate 
the importance of considering the evolutionary aspect of frontier economies when 
attempting to explain the form of agricultural colonization in a particular region. 

A central point emphasized here is that the investigation of single settlement com- 
ponents holds substantial potential for studies of the regional systems of which they 
are a part. In this examination of a frontier town, it was possible to investigate as- 
pects of the backcountry as a whole because of our knowledge of the role played 
by that type of settlement in a larger regional context. If one is aware of the struc- 
ture of a regional system and the function of its parts, it should be possible to fo- 
cus research on those components that will yield information concerning the ques- 
tion at hand. The obvious advantage, of course, is that a researcher can study 
large-scale processes without having to exhaust all potential sources and can in- 
vestigate regional problems even if some information is unavailable or lost. To no- 
one is this more beneficial than the archaeologist. 

Settlement-oriented research has important implications for archaeology and 
other material culture studies. Because of the intensive character of its work, ar- 
chaeology is by nature a site-specific activity. The expense and time involved in field 
work make extensive investigations lengthy and regional problems difficult to ap- 
proach, unless such work can be concentrated where it is likely to yield data relat- 
ing to something more than the conditions particular to one settlement. If such 
settlements are seen as components of larger integrated behavioral phenomena, 
then an assemblage of artifacts from one site may be employed to address a ques- 
tion of regional significance. Thus, the excavation of a Camden mill might reveal 
data pertaining to the specialization of backcountry production, or the analysis of 
pottery from that settlement's as-yet-undiscovered kilns might yield information 
about colonial industry and its competition with that of the homeland. Adopting 
a regional approach in archaeology requires the analysis and classification of settle- 
ments and an understanding of the operation of the systems of which they were 
a part. The results of such an approach promise to make archaeological findings 
more relevant to questions of wider historical interest and to enhance the contri- 
bution of material culture studies to our knowledge of the past. 


Nores 
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“A Fer Ways Off from the Big House”: 
The Changing Nature of Slavery in the 
South (arolina Backcountry 
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Monica L. Beck 


The settlement of the South Carolina interior, an area commonly re- 
ferred to as the backcountry, began after 1730. Pioneers migrated into the frontier 
via the Great Wagon Road from northern colonies and, within a relatively short 
period of time, prosperous economic centers were established. By the 1790s, the 
cultivation of short-staple cotton required a larger workforce than subsistence farm- 
ing, a need that was satished by slave labor. This multiethnic experience, which 
transformed the South Carolina interior from a frontier economy of fur trading, 
husbandry, and subsistence farming into an expanding cash-crop economy, left an 
indelible mark upon the backcountry landscape. 

This study explores the transition of a frontier farmstead into a prosperous 
cash-crop plantation. Archaeological and historical data from this late-eighteenth 
to early-nineteenth-century backcountry plantation, today known as Historic 
Brattonsville, are used to examine elements of culture change. Through this ex- 
amination, I trace the changing relationship between master and slave. This cul- 
tural transformation is illustrated in spatial and architectural changes within the 
original frontier period farmstead, as compared with the later antebellum planta- 
tion. Using interpretive theories developed by folklorist Henry Glassie and archae- 
ologists James Deetz and Mark Leone, we can see how architecture and planta- 
tion layout express social order and reinforce the institution of slavery.’ 

As Deetz notes, the homeplace“reflect{s} the shared beliefs and behavior of [its] 
owners and users, . . . [and] embodies the worldview of the society at large.” Thus, 
architecture, use of space, and landscape can be used to investigate and interpret 
social organization and cultural beliefs. Patterns of segmentation, control over na- 
ture, and spatial order that are visible in the archaeological record reflect social re- 


lationships and worldview during life. Additionally, the proximity of particular 
structures, such as slave cabins to the main house, should reflect relationships be- 
tween landowners and their slaves. Analysis of these house patterns allows us to 
draw inferences regarding the institution of slavery in the backcountry. 


Fo.k Versus A GEORGIAN WoRLDVIEW 


As units of analysis, households include not only the inhabitants and their behavior, 
but the structures, use of interior and exterior space, and placement of buildings on 
the landscape. According to Michael Ann Williams, “The house is ‘home; the center 
of family life. It is the container of social activity and a cultural symbol . . . study of 
spatial use provides insight into both the social and symbolic nature of the dwelling. 
Spatial use represents a system of culturally transmitted ideas, including ideas about 
both the nature of space and the nature of social relationships.” These culturally trans- 
mitted relationships, or worldview, define what the appropriate hierarchical interactions 
should be between people within society and their surroundings. 

The structuralist approach to archaeology and vernacular architecture, pioneered 
by Glassie and built upon by Deetz and Leone, was developed to infer a nineteenth- 
century worldview.’ Binary choices broadly represent the opposition between culture 
and nature, since, as Deetz summarizes it, “material culture is the prime mediator be- 
tween people and the natural world?” Components of houses, such as stone or brick 
fireplaces, naturally weathered siding or white paint, and floor plans, illustrate the me- 
diation of widespread unconscious cultural rules. Glassie argues for a transition from 
choices favoring nature in the early 1700s, which exemplified the continuation of com- 
munal folkways, to opposing choices in the early 1800s, which represented the desire 
to dominate nature and exemplified a new, controlling, private, individual, and seg- 
mented mindset. The transition from folk asymmetric design and cultural view to a 
formal, controlled, symmetrical design that culminated in a Georgian architectural style 
and worldview was documented by Glassie.® Building on the structuralist interpreta- 
tions of Glassie, Deetz argues for a set of conditions consisting of symmetry, segmen- 
tation, and standardization that constitutes a Georgian worldview.’ Leone continues 
to develop this approach by focusing on the extent and reflexive nature of Georgian 
worldview at a local level. 

These models provide a theoretical framework to explore the appearance of a 
Georgian worldview at the local level of an individual homeplace. As Deetz notes, 
the acceptance of a Georgian worldview marked a striking change in the relation- 
ships “among the individual, his family, his house, and his community.” The ap- 
pearance of Georgian traits is thus interpreted to signal cultural change through 
the abandonment of folk traditions. This study focuses on the extent of segmen- 
tation, asymmetrical versus symmetrical architectural design, spatial patterns of 
outbuildings, and historical evidence of domestic self-sufficiency versus a more ac- 
tive participation in the market economy, to track this changing worldview. 
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Previous BACKCOUNTRY PLANTATION RESEARCH 


Although the archaeological study of African American slave material culture is a 
relatively new pursuit, interest in the large homes of the“Old South” began as early 
as the 1930s.'° The emergence of plantation archaeology has paralleled develop- 
ments in historic archaeology. Initial historic archaeology focused on early Euro- 
pean settlements in the New World, such as Williamsburg, Plymouth, Saint Au- 
gustine, Brunswick Towne, Charles Towne, and Santa Elena.” Similarly, plantation 
archaeology started with magnificent homes of the wealthy and famous, such as 
Monticello,” Kingsmill,” the Hermitage,“ and Kingsley Plantation.” 

The archaeological investigation of ethnic groups and non-elites resulted from 
the turbulent years of political and civil unrest during the 1960s and 1970s. The 
rising voices of minorities, largely represented by the African American commu- 
nity, forced the recognition that history was not a singular European American 
experience. Federal laws, such as the National Historic Preservation Act, combined 
with pressure from African Americans, compelled “bureaucrats and archaeologists 
alike ... to consider African American archaeological sites as sources of informa- 
tion important to history:”"* This newly created interest in documenting the “his- 
tory of the inarticulate” initiated the archaeological study of African Americans.” 

Initial archaeological research in South Carolina focused on the large rice plan- 
tations of the coastal lowcountry. These studies contributed to our knowledge of 
large, cash-crop plantations,"® as well as African American slave life.’ However, 
the majority of South Carolinians lived on small farmsteads and plantations ]o- 
cated in the interior of the state. As Joseph observes, “Given the size of the 
upcountry, these plantations were certainly more numerous than those of the coast, 
bur upcountry cotton plantations have not been archaeologically studied as intently 
as the coastal rice plantations.” 

Although backcountry archaeological research is not abundant, excavation has been 
conducted in various counties of the region. Farmstead and plantation research includes 
residences ranging in occupation dates from the frontier to postbellum periods. Initial 
research, primarily conducted in the mid-1970s and early 1980s, investigated the time 
of occupation and the spatial layout of existing homes and yards, such as the Howser 
House (ca. 1803) in King’s Mountain State Historic Site,” Redcliffe Plantation State 
Historic Site (ca. 1850s) in Aiken County,” Rosemont Plantation (ca. 1850s) in 
Laurens County,” the frontier own of Camden,” and the Bratton House outbuild- 
ings (ca. 1820s) in York County.” By the mid-1980s, larger projects included those at 
Millwood Plantation (ca. 1860s) in Abbeville County, Allen Plantation and 
Clinkscales Farm (ca. 1890s) in Abbeville County,” Finch Farm (ca. 1890s) in 
Spartanburg County,” Lethe Farm (ca. 1770s) in McCormick County,” New Windsor 
Township (ca. 1730s) in Aiken County,” and Saxe-Gothe Township (ca. 1730s) in 
Lexington County.” These investigations, as well as master’s and doctoral research, fo- 
cused on the ethnic composition of backcountry residents and the transition of the 
backcountry from frontier to modern occupation.” 
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Of this research, four projects were successful in uncovering artifacts and fea- 
tures clearly associated with backcountry African Americans.*? Groover’s work 
uncovered the remains of a 1780s slave kitchen at the Howell Plantation, origi- 
nally located in the Saxe-Gotha Township.” He explored the interaction between 
Europeans and African American slaves by identifying the creolized practices of 
African and European folk traditions. Kenion’s work focused on one of the ante- 
bellum slave dwellings at Historic Brattonsville and contributed to our knowledge 
of the material culture of African Americans.” 

Research by Crass et al. at the frontier township of New Windsor also un- 
earthed the remains of an African American dwelling. Post molds, roughly five feet 
apart, indicate the presence of a structure measuring approximately 14.1 by 9.8 feet 
in diameter. There was no evidence of a chimney, but inside the cabin were the 
remains of a small hearth in the earthen floor. Artifacts recovered from an associ- 
ated refuse pit suggest a forty- to fifty-year occupancy,” 2 

At Millwood Plantation, Orser used the spatial location of tenant farm houses to 
argue for postbellum power relations between landowners and free tenant farmers.” 
Orser explored late antebellum slave dwelling size and artifacts, and investigated the 
continuity of power relations beyond slavery.” One structure, near James E. Calhoun's 
antebellum home, is considered to be the residence of Caroline Walker “Calhoun,” 
Calhoun’ long-time house servant.” Despite a promising start, the creolized culture 
that developed as a result of frontier interaction is still poorly documented. 


Historic ConTEextT 


The South Carolina interior historically has been referred to as the backcountry. 
During the eighteenth century, this term referred to the land west of the nineteen 
coastal parishes. As settlement grew in the area just above the fall line, the con- 
cept of the backcountry changed. By the 1790s, new terms, such as mid-country and 
upcountry, were used to distinguish regional differences within the backcountry.” 
Presently, these terms often are used interchangeably. However, I shall use the term 
backcountry to refer to the interior as a whole, while the term upcountry will be used 
to refer to the northwestern portion of the South Carolina backcountry. 
Although several ethnic groups settled the backcountry, the majority of pioneers 
were Scots-Irish entering the South Carolina interior through inland routes from 
northern colonies. Living as squatters, these pioneers began clearing land to build 
log cabins and raise subsistence crops. The log cabin has become an icon repre- 
senting frontier life. A study of American log construction determined that this 
particular form of architecture originated in northern Europe and appeared in 
America as early as 1650." This construction type soon was adopted by immi- 
grants passing through northern colonies and was used on the Carolina frontier. 
These pioneers migrated from established colonies where labor demands were 
satisfied through indentured servitude and slavery. In the late 1600s, African slaves 
lived and worked alongside Native American slaves and European indentured ser- 
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vants. African slaves long had been in contact with Native Americans. Essentially 
pioneers, African slaves interacted with Native Americans in daily colonial life and 
in hunting and trading ventures. Peripheral Native American communities were 
obvious refuges for runaway slaves. As relations between Native Americans and 
Europeans disintegrated, African American slaves were likely to benefit from Na- 
tive American contact, due to the low status they both possessed. The absorption 
of Native American culture and knowledge made African slaves important me- 
diators for European backcountry settlers.” As late as the 1720s, Africans and Na- 
tive Americans continued to share quarters.” 

By 1730, the slave population of the lowcountry numbered almost twice the 
population of free European residents. The possibility of slave rebellion, com- 
bined with the colony's vulnerability to Indian attacks, created considerable anxi- 
ety among Charles Town leaders. In contrast, pioneers in the South Carolina 
backcountry brought few, if any, slaves with them. Inventories recorded in 1754- 
74 indicate that the wealthiest of upcountry planters owned, on average, only eight 
slaves.” Yeoman farmers typically were not slave holders, although some did own 
one slave, By the mid-1760s, African American slaves represented only 8 percent 
of the backcountry population. 

The majority of backcountry settlers established stable farmsteads, occasion- 
ally assisted by one or two slaves. Initial survival, including clearing land, building 
houses, and hunting, necessitated interracial cooperation.” Wood refers to the “case 
of a Huguenot named Elias Horry who ... took up land among other French refu- 
gees near the Santee River . .. and worked many days with a Negro man at the 
Whip saw.” On farmsteads or small plantations, masters and slaves shared in- 
terconnected lives. 

The small number of slaves owned by backcountry farmers made impossible 
isolated, self-contained African American communities like the large African 
American slave communities on the rice plantations of the lowcountry. Instead, 
the backcountry slave community was larger, extended far beyond the plantation 
boundaries, and operated as a “wider, underground spiritual and social commu- 
nity. "8 Intimate relationships among Europeans, Native Americans, and African 
Americans developed and were to some degree tolerated on the backcountry fron- 
tier. Often wives and children from mixed marriages were afforded the lifestyle and 
status of free whites; in rare instances, these relationships meant freedom, con- 
sidering that “one-third of all recorded colonial manumissions were mulatto chil- 
dren and three-fourths of all adult manumissions were females.” 

Gideon Gibson and his descendants in Craven County (present day York 
County) are an example of a family with a culturally mixed ancestry that passed 
into free white society. Gibson, a free person of color, was a carpenter from Vir- 
ginia. After explaining his family’s presence in the South Carolina upcountry to 
the governor in 1731, Gibson's wife and children were classified as “white.” With 
the labor of seven slaves, Gibson established a 1,100-acre plantation and became 
a prominent leader in the Regulator movement.” 
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Social tolerance in the backcountry became strained with the onset of the profit- 
able cultivation of short-staple cotton in the late 1790s. Racism was the defining 
element forcing the “Negro” classification on those with any Native American or 
African heritage. Charles Ball, a slave on a large plantation in the early 1800s, ad- 
dressed the nature of slave-owner relationships by noting the underlying injustice 
of bondage: “The slave sees his master residing in a spacious mansion, riding in a 
fine carriage, and dressed in costly clothes, and attributes the possession of all these 
enjoyments to his own labor; whilst he who is the cause of so much gratification 
and pleasure to another, is himself deprived of even the necessary accommodations 
of human life”? 

By the 1760s, settlers of the South Carolina backcountry struggled with the 
process of maturing from a rugged frontier existence to a more organized social 
community. This region was caught between independent local leaders, who at- 
tempted to organize and control settlers, hunters, traders, squatters; and the grow- 
ing “Gangs of Rogues ... composed of Runaway negroes, free mulattoes and other 
mix’d Blood” who inhabited the frontier.” Strong yet fiercely independent 
upcountry leaders worked to extract greater governmental representation, walk- 
ing the fine line between government intervention and the existing vigilante Regu- 
lator system of law and justice.” As will be discussed below, it was in this social 
and political milieu that William Bratton bought land in the South Carolina 
upcountry. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION AT Historic 
BRATTONSVILLE 


Historic Brattonsville (38YK21), located in York County, South Carolina, provides 
an excellent setting for investigating cultural continuity and change within three 
generations of one family. Beginning as a small farmstead in the 1770s, the Bratton 
estate eventually became an affluent antebellum plantation in the upcountry. The 
original log house was constructed by Col. William Bratton and his wife Martha 
between 1774 and 1780. Within eight years after their deaths, William and 
Martha's youngest son, Dr. John Simpson Bratton, and his wife Harriett began the 
construction of their own home, located on an elevated knoll across the road. It 
was during John and Harriett’ lifetime that the Bratton homeplace expanded from 
a subsistence farmstead into an estate that included a thriving short-staple cotton 
plantation. They also incorporated a medical practice, a female academy, and a 
mercantile operation. In 1870, after the Civil War, Napoleon Bonaparte Bratton, 
the youngest child of John and Harriett Bratton, reopened the Brattonsville Gen- 
eral Store. Prior to the Civil War, Napoleon and his wife, Minnie Mason, lived in 
a large frame house built north of his father's house. After choosing to become a 
merchant rather than a planter, “Bona” and Minnie moved into a brick structure 
next to the frame store.” 

The preservation of Historic Brattonsville began in 1974, with the intention 
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of preserving and restoring the six extant structures for the public. These struc- 
tures include Col. William Bratton’s frontier-period log house, the antebellum 
house, a doctor's office, a brick slave cabin, the general store, and another brick 
structure used as a store, post office, and dwelling. Three of these structures—the 
frontier house, the antebellum house, and the doctor's office—are owned by the 
York County Historic Commission and have been renovated to interpret the 
Bratton family’s upcountry experience during the frontier and antebellum period. 
Historic Brattonsville is operated as a living history museum, which includes rais- 
ing sheep and pigs, subsistence gardening, and cotton cultivation.“De Brattons was 
always sheep raisers,’ commented Jim Henry, a former slave who had been owned 
by Colonel Bratton’s grandson, Gen. John Bratton of Winnsboro, “and us had 
woolen blankets and clothes in de winter.” 

The antebellum spatial and architectural patterns are well preserved at Historic 
Brattonsville and offer a unique opportunity to study the transition from a sub- 
sistence farmstead to a cash-crop plantation. However, as there are no extant struc- 
tures associated with the frontier-period house, an original landscape painting aided 
in reconstructing the antebellum landscape (fig, 7.1). The painter, thought to be 
Martha Bratton, granddaughter of Col. William Bratton, appears to have com- 
pleted the painting in the early 1840s. Although artists may exercise creative li- 
cense, the positions of existing structures depicted in the painting suggest that the 
rendition of the plantation landscape is fairly accurate. 

Of particular interest was the depiction of a small log cabin in the far left cor- 
ner of the painting. This small outbuilding is located next to the Colonel Bratton 
house, which had been freshly renovated with clapboard siding in the 1840s for 
use as a girls’ school. This painting provides the only known historic reference to 
any outbuilding associated with this early residence. These ephemeral structures 
are typically difficult to locate, but the painting indicated an area that could be 
tested archaeologically. Therefore, to establish the early farmstead spatial pattern, 
archeological investigation was conducted to locate this outbuilding. 


EvIDENCE FOR THE PRESENCE OF A STRUCTURE 


Images of upcountry slave dwellings emerge from existing buildings, ex-slave narratives, 
and archaeological and historical research. Charlie Robinson, an ex-slave from 
Winnsboro, South Carolina, commented that they“Had good ’nough houses, though 
they was made of logs, cup and saddled’ at both ends, and covered wid white oak board 
shingles. Had stick and mud chimneys.” The majority of upcountry slave cabins were 
of log construction with plank wood or dirt floors and had wood shingled roofs. Bill 
Williams, of Blackstock, South Carolina, stated,“Us lived in rows of log houses, a path 
‘twixt de two rows. Us lived close to de spring, where us got water and mammy did de 
white folks washin’ every week. We had a good rock chimney to our house, plank floors, 
movable bedsteads wid good wheat straw ticks, and cotton pillows. 8 Some dwellings 
had mud and stick chimneys, while other chimneys were constructed from rock or 
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Fig. 7.1. Painting of the Bratton Plantation, ca. 1840s. Reproduced with the permission of the 
Historical Center of York County and the York County Historical Commission, York, S.C. 


brick. Josephine Stewart, also born on a plantation in Blackstock, South Carolina, ex- 
plained in her WPA interview,"Us lived in Marse Wades quartet, to the east of de white 
folks’ house. Dere was a row of log houses, ‘bout ten I think. Mammy and me lived in 
one dat had two rooms. De chimney was made of sticks and mud, but de floor was a 
good plank floor.” 

By the mid-1800s, most slave houses were one-room cabins occupied by one 
family, although multifamily structures still existed. Aleck Woodward, born in 
Woodward Station, South Carolina, described the house he lived in as a four-room 
log house occupied by approximately sixteen people. As he explained,“ Well, dat’s 
de number piled in dere at night in de beds and on de floors. They was scandlous 
beds; my God, just think of my grands, old as I is now, tryin to sleep on them hard 
beds and other folks piled ‘scriminately all over de log floors! My Gran'pappy 
Henry was de carpenter, and old marster tell him ‘if you make your beds hard, 
Henry, ‘member you folks got to sleep on them.” 

Slave dwellings had a minimum of furniture, pieces so mundane that only ba- 
sic human needs were served. “All us had was a table, benches, and beds,’ Zack 
Herndon, an ex-slave born at the Herndon plantation outside Union, South Caro- 
lina, summed it up.*' He explained further, “My paw made benches fer us to set 
by the fire on [and] we had a large plank table dat paw made, Never had no sech 
things as dressers in dem days. Never had no mirrors. Went to de spring to see 


ourselfs on a Sunday morning.” 
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At Historic Brattonsville, existing structures provide evidence that in the mid- 
1800s slaves working in association with the antebellum house, such as house ser- 
vants and skilled artisans, lived in one-room brick dwellings with raised plank floors 
and brick chimneys. Unknown, however, are the location and type of houses oc- 
cupied by the Brattons’ slaves on the small frontier farmstead of the late 1770s. 
The 1840s painting depicts a small cabin located next to the Colonel Bratton 
house. This cabin appears to be of log construction, with a brick chimney and a 
small shed addition (fig, 7.1). 

From archaeological fieldwork conducted in 1994, the location and use of the 
cabin were confirmed in the area denoted in the painting, which is between fifty 
and seventy feet north of Colonel Bratton’s house (map 7.1). Archaeological evi- 
dence recovered from test units and block excavation indicates the existence and 
location of this building, This evidence consists of domestic artifacts, a refuse pit, 
and architectural artifacts such as nails, flat glass, bricks, and stone piers, combined 
with features including a brick-salvaging area and the remains of stone piers. 

The number and types of nails recovered from excavation provide a picture of 
the building form and construction. A relatively low frequency of recovered nails 
and nail fragments, compared to other documented slave cabins, indicates that the 
cabin was of log construction.” The high frequency of siding, sheathing, and floor- 
ing nails suggests that siding may have been added to the exterior of the original 
structure after creation of the 1840s painting, which depicts it as a log structure 
(fig. 7.1). Moreover, the nail assemblage indicates that the log cabin, situated on 
stone piers, had a raised, wooden plank floor and a shingle roof. Further support- 
ing the presence of a wood floor is the absence of a substructural, prepared-clay 
floor, even though, as ex-slave Bill Williams commented, “Other folks’ slaves was 
complainin’ ‘bout dirt floors in de houses, boards to sleep on, no ticks, and rags 
for pillows” as late as the mid-1800s. 

The 1840s painting does not depict any windows in the north wall of the cabin. A 
low frequency of excavated flat glass indicates that, if the cabin had windows elsewhere, 
these did not hold glass panes. However, it is likely that the cabin had no windows at 
all, especially given the description of Josephine Stewart, born on a plantation in 
Blackstock, South Carolina, who commented,“Dere was no windows in de house, so 
it was warm in de winter and blue blazing hot in de summer time.” 

Fireplaces were the focal point within slave cabins, not only for heat and lighc, 
but also for cooking meals. Zack Herndon, from Union, South Carolina, recalled, 
“Pots biled in de back o’ de chimney a hanging from a pot rack over de blazing 
fire. Had plenty wood fer fire and pine knots fer lights when de fire git low or stop 
blazing.” Commonly, chimneys were constructed of mud and sticks, local rock, 
and brick. Alexander Robertson, an ex-slave born at the Stewart plantation in 
Winnsboro, commented, “On dat plantation was many two-room houses, brick 
chimneys in de middle, for de plantation slaves.””” The chimney of the cabin de- 
picted in the 1840s painting appears to be a red-clay color with fine lines suggest- 
ing layered courses of brick. The concentration of brick fragments recovered from 
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the cabin area, combined with a nearby brick-salvaging feature, created when the 
chimney was torn down, indicates that the cabin had a brick chimney along the 
east wall, as represented in the 1840s painting (fig. 7.1). 


Domestic ArTIFACT DENSITY AND FEATURE PATTERN 


The archaeological study of plantations, including slave dwellings and activity ar- 
eas, the overseers’ house, and the main house complex, has focused on uncovering 
material patterns that would differentiate the various residences and outbuildings 
from each other. Even so, differences in material patterns are not always clear. 
In particular, Lewis and Haskell state that, “despite cultural differences which 
should be evident in the archaeological record, the living standards of white over- 
seers were not much above those of their African charges.” More commonly, re- 
search has demonstrated that material patterns of planters, white or black slave 
overseers, free blacks or whites, and Native American sites are similar or overlap 
in particular artifact classes. These distinctions are all the more obscure at small 
farmsteads characteristic of frontier settlement. However, archaeological research 
combined with historic documentary sources, interpretive theory, and ethnohistoric 
accounts has achieved success in locating and investigating slave dwelling sites. 

Colono Ware, a low-fired, hand-built earthenware, while manufactured by both 
Native Americans and African Americans, has been recovered in significant 
amounts from slave contexts, particularly in South Carolina and Virginia.” 
Ferguson successfully has argued that a portion of these sherds, previously classi- 
fied as Colono-Indian ware, likely were produced by African American slaves.”! 
Considering the existence of an African pottery tradition, hand-built earthenware 
pottery would have been a familiar and welcome cooking and serving vessel to en- 
slaved Africans. 

High frequencies of Colono Ware are recovered primarily from large rice plan- 
tations in the South Carolina lowcountry, “where most African Americans lived 
relatively isolated lives in largely black communities.” The low frequencies of 
Colono Ware recovered from North Carolina and Georgia have been attributed 
to the predominant presence of self-sufficient farmsteads of the colonial period.” 
Similarly, the colonial South Carolina upcountry was characterized by small self- 
sufficient farmsteads. 

Currently, six upcountry farmsteads and plantations have been archaeologically 
tested, and their ceramic assemblages have significantly lower frequencies of Colono 
Ware than the volume recovered at lowcountry sites." By the early 1800s, archaeological 
evidence indicates a decline in the use and manufacture of plantation-produced Colono 
Wares, and an increased use of European ceramics.” 

Crude and poorly made pottery recovered from early South Carolina 
lowcountry slave sites was easily differentiated from the higher quality pottery 
made by the Catawba Nation. Catawba pottery is relatively thin-walled and bur- 
nished. However, as African American slaves became accustomed to the local clays, 
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the craftsmanship of their pottery improved. Therefore, sherds that are relatively 
thin and burnished are simply classified as River Burnished, rather than assign- 
ing them an ethnic affiliation.” The ethnic affiliation of the Colono Ware potter 
often is difficult to determine; this does not, however, negate the correlation be- 
tween Colono Ware and African American sites. 

Researchers have begun investigating “African” usage of the predominantly Eu- 
ropean materials found at slave sites.” A high frequency of bowl-shaped vessels 
has been found at African American sites. At Cannon's Point Plantation in the 
Georgia Sea Islands, Otto noted that 44 percent of tableware recovered from nine- 
teenth-century slave quarters consisted of serving bowls, while Drucker and An- 
thony also documented that 44 percent of tablewares recovered from the early nine- 
teenth-century Spiers Landing site were bowls.” 

Ethnoarchaeological research of West African foodways indicates that meals 
commonly consist of a main starchy food served in large bowls. This main food 
often is picked up by hand and dipped into small bowls of spicy sauces. Bever- 
ages are consumed from small bowls or gourds. Ferguson comments, “In the ar- 
chaeological record, this West African pattern of foodways would leave many frag- 
ments of smal] bowls as well as sherds of cooking pots.” 

Artifacts relevant to this study are those indicating that the structure was oc- 
cupied as a dwelling. Domestic items indicating a household include Foodways ar- 
tifacts such as ceramics, glassware, ammunition, and faunal remains; clothing and 
personal items.” The distribution of domestic trash recovered from shovel test pits 
was plotted by frequency and, as expected, a dense concentration is present in the 
area of the cabin. However, the most interesting aspect of the domestic artifact 
pattern is a diagonal concentration connecting the back entrance of the Colonel 
Bratton house, thought to have been the kitchen, to a “doorway” depicted in the 
1840s painting of the proposed outbuilding (map 7.2). This “walkway” pattern is 
interpreted to reflect interaction between the two structures. The distribution of 
ceramic refuse alone reflects the diagonal pattern, which likely was the result of 
dishes being carried back and forth between the two structures. Zack Herndon 
explained that his job “As house-boy dar, I mind de flies from de table and tote 
dishes to and fro from de kitchen”® 

A shallow refuse pit was detected only six feet to the north of the cabin remains 
(map 7.1). Seventy-five percent of the artifacts recovered in this feature were re- 
lated to foodways, consisting of ceramics, Colono Ware, glassware, glass bottles, 
and faunal remains. The percentage of bowl-shaped vessels recovered from the shal- 
low refuse pit is 92 percent of identifiable vessels, or eleven out of twelve vessels. 
The Mean Ceramic Date calculated for the ceramic assemblage is 1796 and the 
bracketed occupation date range is 1765 to 1820. Pipe fragments and clothing ar- 
tifacts such as a decorated brass buckle, a bone button, and a faceted glass jewel 
button also were recovered from this feature (fig. 7.2). 

Based on recovered information, the small cabin located next to the Colonel 
Bratton house most likely was occupied as a slave dwelling and secondary kitchen. 
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Map 7.2. Distribution of ceramics recovered from shovel tests, by count. 


This conclusion is supported by (1) the high proportion of foodways artifacts from 
the yard midden around the cabin and the refuse pit, (2) the Mean Ceramic Date 
calculated from the ceramics, (3) the presence of Colono Ware, which was recov- 
ered only in this area, (4) a high frequency of bowl-shaped vessels, and (5) the pres- 
ence of personal artifacts. Establishing the location and function of this early slave 
cabin (ca. 1790) allowed the investigation of the continuity of folk, vernacular, and 
spatial traditions at the early Bratton farmstead. 


ConTINUITY OF FoLkK TRADITIONS 


The Bratton’s frontier-period house, initially constructed of log in the mid-1770s, 
displays material and spatial elements that demonstrate a continuity of folk tra- 
ditions. Consistent with other Scots-Irish homes, the Bratton house is an example 
of folk vernacular design. Deetz explains that a vernacular building is one that is 
constructed without the use of formal or “academic” plans.” These structures “are 
the immediate product of their users and form a sensitive indicator of these per- 
sons’... ideas of what is or is not suitable to them.” 


The original portion of this house was a rectangular, single-pen room with op- 
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posing front and back entrances (map 7.1). This layout is similar to that of houses 
in northern and western Ireland and Scotland. Functionally, this foor plan cre- 
ated ventilation for the chimney and guided the direction of livestock when farmers 
and their animals lived under the same roof.** However, the front door of the 
Bratton home is not in the center of the facade, but rather is north, or to the left, 
of center. The position of the chimney also is off-center. Consistent with vernacular 
construction, house design was based on need or convenience.” In this case, the 
offset chimney and doorway allowed room for a corner stairwell. 

A room used as the kitchen was added in the rear, probably before 1780.*° Other 
Scots-Irish families used interior kitchens until it became the practice to build safer 
detached kitchens in the early 1800s.*’ The choice to expand the rear of the house 
is another example of folk design. Since the Brattons’ land extended behind the 
house, a rear kitchen probably provided direct access to the garden and backyard 
activities related to meal preparation. While additions on either side of the house 
would have made the house look bigger, it was most likely easier to add a room 
underneath the existing roof eaves. 

The asymmetrical design of this house is characteristic of vernacular or folk tradi- 
tion. The single-pen house, or the lack of interior room segmentation, is a significant 
indicator of an adherence to folk tradition. Interior evidence suggests that the kitchen 
addition was divided into two rooms at one time. An existing window on the north- 
ern side of the addition, not depicted in the painting (fig. 7.1), most likely was added 
to allow light into one of the newly created rooms. This suggests that the addition was 
partitioned into two rooms after the painting was completed, reflecting the Georgian 
worldview of the renovator, John Bratton, Col. William Bratton’s youngest son.” 

The spatial location of the slave cabin also reflects a communal folk lifestyle. 
Interaction between the two structures, as well as between the two families, was 
facilitated by the close proximity of the cabin, which was fifty feet from the 
Bratton’s house. This arrangement illustrates the open, or public, concept of com- 
munal space. Density patterning of domestic trash also illustrates the interaction 
that occurred between these two households. A“walkway” pattern of domestic ar- 
tifacts, particularly ceramics, exists between the two structures and connects the 
doorway depicted in the 1840s painting of the slave cabin to the kitchen door of 
the Bratton’s house. 

At the time of William and Martha Bratton’s deaths in 1815 and 1816, respec- 
tively, they had eight adult children and owned a thriving farmstead. With the ad- 
vent of Eli Whitney's cotton gin in the 1790s, short-staple cotton had become the 
cash crop of the upcountry, and the number of Bratton slaves had increased from 
twelve in 1790 to twenty-three by 18 16.” 

Interestingly, the disposition of William and Martha’ estate illustrates the re- 
tention of Scottish inheritance tradition. From the wills of early Scottish colonists, 
Landsman identified an adapted Scottish inheritance practice. In North America, 
the equal division of property among male heirs shifted to a pattern in which the 
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Fig. 7.2. Personal and clothing artifacts recovered from the slave cabin site, historic Brattonsville. 
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youngest children inherited the largest portion of property. Landsman argues that 
older sons were assisted in establishing homes of their own during their parents’ 
lives, in order to maintain extended kinship networks.”' Retention of this folk tra- 
dition was expressed in Col. William Bratton’s will and, based on the distribution 
of his wealth described in the probate inventory, his wishes were executed after his 
death. The probate records indicate the property including slaves that Colonel 
Bratton bequeathed to his children. The children are listed here by age, from old- 


est to youngest: 


Elsie Bratton Sadler 
2 slaves—Peter and Betty 
William Bratton, Executor 
2 slaves—Col. Bratton's“negroe Boy” Harry 
Jane Bratton Simpson 
2 slaves—June and Lydia 
Elizabeth Bratton Erwin 
2 slaves—Butler and Moses 
Nancy Agnes Bratton McCaw 
2 slaves—Archy and Luce 
Mary Bratton 
5 slaves—Jack, Winny, Isey, Limus, and Harriott 
$541 in cash 
200 acres of land 
Riding chair and harness 
Bed and bed furniture 
Household and kitchen furniture 
1 Horse, saddle and bridle 
John Simpson Bratton 
4 slaves— Watt, Polly, Jim, and Nelson 
860 acres of land 
Mill 
The entire stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
Wagon and gears 
Plantation tools 
Loom and appurtinances 
Rifle gun, sword, and pistols 
Cotton machine 
Smith tools 
Martha Bratton Foster 
4 slaves—July, Cloe, Kitty, and Pat 
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‘THe ACCEPTANCE OF A GEORGIAN WORLDVIEW 


In 1823, Colonel Bratton’s son John and his wife Harriett constructed a Federal- 
style, double-parlor, central-hall I-house up the road from his father’s log house. 
Georgian traits are visible in the symmetry and segmentation of rooms on either 
side of the central hall. Windows were symmetrical and evenly spaced on both sides 
of the centrally positioned front door. 

The Georgian architectural style was introduced from England to America in 
the late 1600s. Georgian homes first became popular in large coastal cities such 
as Boston, Providence, Charleston, and Savannah by the middle to late 1770s. 
Deetz argues that the introduction and spread of this style was influenced by the 
popularity and availability of a large number of architectural style books published 
from the late seventeenth century onwards.” These plan books provided landscape 
and house floor layouts to local craftsmen. This “academic” form of construction 
marks a movement away from traditional vernacular design. Elements of the Geor- 
gian architectural style were incorporated with traditional vernacular design to 
form unique regional architectural styles.” The Brattons, as well as their neigh- 
bors, began incorporating elements of the Georgian architectural style in the 
upcountry by the early 1800s." 

The Brattons’ house was completed and occupied in 1826. Within two years, 
the Brattons added symmetrical wings (map 7.3). Additional segmentation of living 
space occurred with the construction of a formal brick rear dining room, attached 
by a breezeway to the central hall. The Georgian house plan created separate rooms 
for specific activities through segmentation. In contrast to his father’s one-room 
house that was openly accessible, John and Harriett’s house contained five seg- 
mented rooms accessible from the central hall. The floor plan of John and Harriett’s 
house controlled accessibility from public to private space. The dining-room ad- 
dition is an example of privileged interior access. Guests were directed through the 
imposing Greek revival porch, past the segmented private rooms, and, via the cen- 
tral hall, through the house to the private inner sanctum of the dining room. 

A substantial number of brick dependencies also were constructed in the main 
complex. The continued construction of residential upgrades and the careful place- 
ment of additional dependencies expressed the Brattons'’ belief in an “ideal” model 
of plantation landscape representing an elite social standing. Vlach summarizes 
the worldview of the planters’ controlling plantation design as “highly rational for- 
malism’:“The world was, in their view, suitably improved only after it was trans- 
formed from its chaotic natural condition into a scene marked by a strict hierar- 
chical order. The planters’ landscapes were laid out with straight lines, right-angle 
corners, and axes of symmetry, their mathematical precision being considered as 
a proof of individual superiority.” 

John and Harriett chose to have the brick dependencies symmetrically con- 
structed on each side of the house. Four dependencies visible from the road, each 
measuring 16 by 22 feet, were larger than the rear structures, which measured 16 
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by 16 feet. The closest structures, located 90 feet from the main house, were asso- 
ciated directly with the use of the Bratton family. For example, one building was 
used as the doctor's office, while the other building, located on the other side of 
the main house, served as a detached kitchen. The outer structures, occupied as 
slave dwellings, were located at least 180 feet from the main house. 

During the antebellum period, the nature of slave housing became an impor- 
tant aspect of “ideal” slave management. The growing abolitionist movement criti- 
cized small, dirty, and poorly constructed slave dwellings. Breeden asserts that re- 
form demanded “every justification for slavery [through] duty, humanity, .. .as well 
as self-interest.” Agricultural journals became vehicles for planters to dissemi- 
nate their views on improvement, including cabin size, wood-plank floors, and ven- 
tilation, While accommodating abolitionist criticism, nineteenth-century plant- 
ers continued to use housing size and location to regiment their slaves and to 
express control of the plantation landscape.” The different sizes of cabins con- 
structed for house servants and skilled slaves indicates that hierarchy existed 
among house servants and skilled slaves living in the main house complex. 

The placement of slave cabins, clustered around the planter's house, enabled visi- 
tors to “inventory at a glance a portion of the plantation’ labor force.” A decision to 
construct outbuildings and slave cabins out of brick may have been an aesthetic choice; 
however, a recorded transaction of seven hundred dollars for several loads of brick in- 
dicates that brick was a costly option. The brick dependencies provided a striking con- 
trast to the Brattons white-washed frame house and “served to underscore the Brattons’ 
prestige in the local community ... at a time when most planters built log [slave] cab- 
ins.” Further, the permanence and quality of brick cabins, as opposed to imperma- 
nent log structures, reinforced the hierarchical status of domestic slaves in relation to 
field slaves.’ 

The brick dining hall, attached to the Brattons’ house by a breezeway, is the 
most prominent structure in the rear yard. This building was positioned in the cen- 
ter of the yard, establishing a vantage point with a clear view of the domestic slave 
activity. Moreover, the Brattons and their guests dined above the warming kitchen, 
being served by slaves laboring below in subterranean space. The symbolism of this 
arrangement expresses the institutionalization of a rigid social code intended to 
elevate the position of the master and subordinate that of domestic slaves.’” 

Architectural and spatial elements indicate that the location of slave housing 
was used to express the Brattons wealth and social standing. Viewed from the road, 
the clustering of numerous brick outbuildings around the Brattons’ Georgian-style 
home was impressive, implying the presence of a successful and powerful family 
in control of its landscape. Hierarchy among slaves was expressed by the location 
and construction of larger, brick slave cabins close to the Brattons’ house. Orient- 
ing cabin entrances toward the Brattons' interior yard enabled family members to 
monitor the movement of slaves in and out of their cabins during the antebellum 
period, which had not been the case in the earlier frontier-period slave cabin lo- 
cated next to Colonel Bratton’s house. 
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The house servants, including valets, maids, cooks, waiters and servers, children’s 
nurses, drivers, seamstresses, and laundresses, were expected to wait on the Brattons 
and their children. Although there may have been degrees of household special- 
ization, quite frequently domestic servants performed any tasks that were deemed 
necessary.” John Collins, an ex-slave born in Chester County, explained, “Best I 
‘member, dere was about twenty men, women, and chillun to work in de field and 
five house slaves. Dere was no good feelin’s ‘twixt field hand and house servants. 
De house servants put on more airs than de white folks. They got better things 
to eat, too, than de field hands and wore better cleaner clothes.”"” Joyner argues 
that, despite the advantages of better food and personal items given to house ser- 
vants by the master’s family, their behavior was constrained to reflect their master's 


wishes, and they were expected to be on constant call.'* 


RervLexive ASPECT FOR AFRICAN AMERICAN SLAVES 


The location of the colonial period slave cabin in relation to the Colonel Bratton 
house reflects a communal folk lifestyle. Interaction between the two families would 
have been facilitated by the close proximity (fifty to seventy feet) of the slave cabin 
to the Brattons’ log house. The density patterning of domestic refuse in the open 
space between the two structures illustrates the interaction between these two 
households. A “walkway” pattern of domestic artifacts, particularly ceramics, was 
detected between the two structures and connects the doorway depicted in the 
1840s painting of the slave cabin to the rear kitchen door of the Brattons’ house. 

One reason for the close proximity of the Brattons’ house and the slave cabin 
may have been for safety against the violent conflicts presented by Native Ameri- 
can hostility and roving marauders. The gun ports or slit windows on the second 
story of the Brattons' original log house confirm the perceived presence of danger. 
However, locating domestic structures close together for safety is another example 
of communal reliance and folk tradition. The main house was a haven for the 
Bratton family, including the slaves, who likely were expected to protect Mrs. 
Bratton and her children when her husband was not home. 

A communal environment would have been as familiar to the Brattons as it was to 
their African American slaves. The structure of power relations would appear to reflect 
a form of family hierarchy. This structure is not an implication of paternalism, nor does 
it overlook the harsh reality of enslavement. Rather, the application of a family hierar- 
chy provided a relatively informal structure necessary to achieve the self-sufficiency of 
a small farmstead. The slaves had their own space separate from the Bratton family, 
yet their cabin was located close enough to be convenient and functional. The loca- 
tion of the slave cabin expressed the slave family’s position in the hierarchy of the farm- 
stead. Although interdependent, the placement of the doorway depicted on the side 
of the slave cabin farthest from the Brattons’ house in the 1840s painting (fig. 7.1) im- 
plies a sense of respect between the two families and the lack of need to monitor the 
slaves’ movements. Oral tradition regarding two of the Brattons' slaves is supportive 
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of an intimate relationship between master and slave, suggesting that both parties may 
have held a mutual sense of ownership of their shared space. Within the small unit 
comprising the Brattons and one to three house servants, it is likely that their lives were 
highly interconnected and stifling at times, making it difficult for the slaves to partici- 
pate in the larger African American culture. 

The reflexive empowerment of distanced slave dwellings within the antebellum 
main complex enabled slaves an amount of control over their own households. 
From the big house to the boundary edges of the plantation and beyond, slaves 
created their own landscape.” Within this landscape were pathways connecting 
house slaves to the quarters of field slaves, to secret meeting places, or to other plan- 
tations where a spouse and children lived. As Benjamin Russell, an ex-slave from 
Chester County, explained, news was spread throughout the plantation by house 
servants. “Many plantations were strict about [news], but the greater the precau- 
tions the alerter became the slaves, the wider they opened their ears and the more 
eager they became for outside information. The source were: Girls that waited on 
the tables, the ladies’ maids and the drivers; they would pick up everything they 
heard and pass it on to the other slaves.” 

This network made it possible to arrange clandestine meetings and participate 
in the growing African American culture within the larger field slave community. 
As M. E. Abrams, an ex-slave explained, they would secretly meet on Saturday 
nights “down in de pastur’. . . dat wuz de place whar us colored folk .. . would 
have our lil’ mit 0’ fun frum de white folks hearin.” 

African American acceptance of Christianity likely provided more empowerment 
than spiritual salvation. Supported by the European elite, slaves were encouraged, if 
not forced, to participate in religious services in order to hear the moral and ordained 
message of servitude. Many slaves accepted this moral code, however, and, as Norrece 

“Jones, Jr., asserts, this belief system must have provided some sense of satisfaction from 
“knowing that those who called themselves ‘master’ were morally inferior and would 
one day suffer interminably at the hands of Him who accepted nothing less than to- 
tal morality." Even for nonbelievers, religious affiliation provided advantages, such as 
passes to attend worship services, enabling slaves the opportunity to meet with friends 
and family.” The displaced location of house-slave dwellings increased accessibility 
to the outer limits of the landscape, facilitating participation in late-night African 
American revivals or meetings. Often, attendance at church services was used to ex- 
plain detected absences, as ex-slave Abrams commented, “Us would tell some lie bout 


gwine to a church ‘siety meetin”? 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Architectural, historical, and archaeological evidence demonstrates the changing 
relationship between the Bratton family and their African American slaves between 
the late eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth centuries. Architectural change reflected 
the replacement of folk vernacular traditions with the expression of Georgian traits, 
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or the acceptance of a Georgian worldview. Prior to the antebellum period, folk 
traditions defined the relationship between the Brattons and their house slaves as 
communal and interdependent, interacting in close proximity to each other. 

The profitable production of cotton resulted in an increased number of Bratton 
slaves, from 23 in 1816 to 112 in 1840." With a cash-crop plantation, a girls’ 
school, and a mercantile operation, the Bratton family abandoned a self-sufficient, 
subsistence lifestyle and increasingly participated in the market economy. Archaeo- 
logical and architectural research at the Bratton plantation documents the transi- 
tion from an incipient to a formal institution of slavery. Rigid roles reflecting this 
new formality were defined and reinforced by architecture and landscape use. Do- 
mestic slave dwellings were located over 180 feet away from the main house, in a 
position that created an impressive view from the road. The size and location of 
these cabins suggests that the Brattons established a hierarchy among their domes- 
tic slaves.''? The architecture and landscape of the Brattons’ estate demonstrated 
to their upcountry neighbors their new socioeconomic position and their control 
over their land, slaves, and property. This Georgian layout gave bondsmen access 
to their own landscape, allowing them to participate in a vibrant African Ameri- 
can culture. 
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Urban historians have recently suggested that the “western movement 
was made possible by urban impulses—by townsmen hoping to convert strategic 
positions in the continental wilderness into cities, putting down checkerboard 
streets with hotels and public buildings where Indian trails had run irregularly 
through the forest.”” Many towns on the southern frontier, like Knoxville in East 
Tennessee, started out as forts or stations but soon became speculative enterprises 
in a vast reservoir of unexploited land. In this high-stakes game, where some towns 
won and others lost, Knoxville held some high cards. While the Blue Ridge-Smoky 
Mountains and the Cumberland Mountains were formidable barriers to the east 
and west, respectively, the Great Valley provided a gateway to the Mid-Atlantic 
states, and the Tennessee River breached the eastern escarpment of the 
Cumberlands. The town's trump cards, however, may have been the men of vision 
and wealth who founded and promoted Knoxville. One was William Blount, who, 
after being named governor of the Territory South of the River Ohio by Presi- 
dent Washington, chose the site of Knoxville as his new capital and named it af- 
ter Henry Knox, the secretary of war. Blount’ political connections, in other words, 
were impressive, but he was also a land speculator and a shrewd negotiator with 
the often suspicious and restless Cherokee. Another critical player was James 
White, a modest yet insightful entrepreneur, who owned all of what is now down- 
town Knoxville. 

Several historians have traced the growth of Knoxville from its beginnings in 
the Appalachian wilderness to its emergence, late in the nineteenth century, as the 
“Queen City of the Mountains.” Emphasizing its estrangement from kindred Mid- 
South cities because of its Union sympathies and Republican politics, none of 
these scholars concentrated on Knoxville’s early development and character as a 


southern frontier town. Such research requires both archival and archaeological 
data, the latter being crucial because there are so few existing standing buildings 
and written records that document early Knoxville lifeways. However, archaeo- 
logical remains have become accessible only since the early 1980s, when urban ar- 
chaeological projects began in the city. 

Since Knoxville is over two hundred years old, historians have divided these two 
centuries into several “periods” of growth and development, although no-one has ever 
defined a specific frontier period. In this study, the early settlement or frontier period 
begins in 1786, when James White built his fort in what is now downtown Knoxville, 
and it ends in 1815, when Knoxville received her first city charter.’ 

What is the place of Knoxville on the expanding southern frontier and how 
does it fit the pattern of a frontier town? Numerous studies of the frontier have 
appeared in the United States since Frederick Jackson Turner's seminal essay in 
1893. Many of these studies present models that attempt to explain the dynamics 
of frontier development. One model relevant to the study of frontier Knoxville is 
the model of “adapted spread” of Upland South culture.’ In this model, “preadap- 
tation” to the Southern Appalachian environment occurred in a core area, then the 
entire complex of Upland South traits spread southward, allowing its carriers 
quickly to come to terms with the new environment. 

Knoxville is within che Upland South culture area, first demarcated by Frederick 
Jackson Turner.’ Distinctive cultural characteristics of this area remained vague, 
however, until Henry Glassie defined what he called the Southern Appalachian 
culture. He visualized this as a synthesis of Pennsylvania German and Scotch-Irish 
strains, especially in the construction of houses and outbuildings.’ A recent study 
by Jordan and Kaups’ of log houses in both North America and Europe demon- 
strates that Fenno-Scandian log buildings served as models for later settlers, who 
added both German and British architectural features to their log houses. In the 
adapted-spread model, the rapid diffusion of the Upland South culture is exem- 
plified particularly by log construction; log carpentry skills derived from northern 
Europe gave the settlers the ability to conquer the semitropical Southern Appala- 
chian forest quickly and efficiently. Additional Upland South culture traits include 
a reliance on diversified farming, the importance of the cooperative family unit, 
an oligarchic political system centered on the county court, and a stratified social 
system with slaves as the lowest class.’ 

The first settler to clear the forest in Knoxville was the redoubtable James White, 
who in 1786 built a fort above First Creek a short distance above its confluence with 
the Tennessee River. This fort was described as quadrangular in plan, with an eight- 
foot-high stockade connecting “strong cabins” at the corners, one of which was the 
White log house.’ A successful land speculator, White owned all the high ground be- 
tween the Tennessee and First and Second creeks. This “beautiful eminence,’ described 
in a 1792 promotional article in the Knoxville Gazette, was chosen by Governor Blount 
for the capital of the Territory South of the Ohio River. On October 3, 1791, this emi- 


nence was laid out in a grid of streets and sixty-four lots of a half-acre each. This has 
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been accepted by historians as the founding date for the city. The lots were drawn by 
lottery among subscribers (map 8.1). 

By early 1792, several houses and business establishments were under construc- 
tion. The earliest description of the town was written two years later by Abishai 
C. Thomas: “Here are frame Houses and Brick Chimneys [and] there is in it ten 
stores & seven taverns, besides tippling Houses, one Court House [and] no prison 
which they boast of as not being an article of necessity’? One of these houses cer- 
tainly was the timber frame residence that Governor Blount built on a lot over- 
looking the river. By 1796, there were forty houses and businesses, the latter in- 
cluding four stores and the Knoxville Gazette printing office.”° 

With the exception of the Blount Mansion, most of the town buildings extant in 
1796 appear to have been built of logs. A nineteenth-century historian in that year said, 
“The buildings were, without exception, of logs, not weather boarded." As late as 1802, 
the town commissioners found it necessary to prohibit the construction of log and clay 
chimneys.’ But there is also substantial evidence from eyewitness accounts—and from 
a few early structures still standing in the twentieth century—that new architectural 
styles were appearing by 1800. According to the Moravians Abraham Steiner and 
Fredrick C. De Schweinitz, visiting in 1799: 


Knoxville lies in Knox county, on the north side of the Holston, on several hills, and 
consists of about 100 houses all built of wood; the newest are, mostly, two-story 
frame structures. A new two-story building is being put up by Governor Sevier. The 
Courthouse, a two-story structure of limestone, is not yet completed. The former 
barracks are not far away on the highest place, are of two stories with wings, and 
are used for sessions of the Assembly. At the north end, on a high level place, stands 
a great, not yet completed frame house, first intended to be an academy; now the 
town school is conducted there. .., Stores there are many; near our hotel we counted 
no less than five, some of which make a good appearance.” 


In addition to the timber frame buildings which apparently were replacing some 
log houses by 1800, masonry was also introduced as a building material at this time. 
The dressed-limestone courthouse already has been mentioned; although this stone 
was abundant in the region, it was never popular for construction except for founda- 
tions and chimneys. Brick often was the building material of choice for later nineteenth- 
century houses and commercial establishments, but, with the exception of chimneys, 
it was used infrequently for construction until the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was said that “the pioneers had much amusement in witnessing the efforts to 
make a house of daubs of mud.””* One of the earliest brick houses that is still stand- 
ing in Knoxville is Gov. John Sevier's house, which was under construction when the 
Moravian missionaries visited the city in 1799. This two-story, brick I-house of Fed- 
eral design finally was completed in 1804 by James Park. According to one historian, 
the Sevier-Park house was the third brick house built in Knoxville, the earliest being 
the old Webb house on the corner of Central and Cumberland streets.” 
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Churches were built very early in what became Knox County: at Lebanon-in- 
the-Fork (1791), Little Flac Creek (1796), and Ebenezer (1796).’° But a church 
building was not erected in Knoxville for several years after its founding. James 
White set aside two lots, the present site of the First Presbyterian church, for a 
“meeting house” and cemetery. A Presbyterian congregation was organized as early 
as 1793, with the Rev. Samuel Carrick conducting services in the court house.’” 
However, it did not begin building a church on the White lot until 1812—a brick 
building not completed until four years later."® Despite the absence of a formal 
church building for several years, however, spiritual life in Knoxville did not seem 
to have been markedly affected. Methodist Bishop Francis Asbury visited Knox- 
ville in November 1800 and wrote that he “preached in the state-house on Isai. iv, 
6, 7. I was very unwell, but was enabled to bear the cross of public speaking; we 
had about seven hundred people in and about the house.” 

It has been suggested that the “material concerns of the settler were necessar- 
ily so great that there seemed to be little time for cultivating the spiritual life’? 
While there is little doubt that the hardships of frontier life caused a certain 
amount of moral laxity (Thomas's description of the town suggests that there were 
more taverns and tippling houses than stores), the fact that seven hundred per- 
sons attended Bishop Asbury’s sermon attests to a considerable spiritual concern 
among the townsfolk. Many pioneers seem to have resisted a strong parish orga- 
nization, preferring a more emotional folk faith.” Also they apparently did not 
believe it necessary to worship in a formally sanctified building. 

One of the characteristics of Southern Appalachia is that buildings—from 
farmstead outbuildings to public edifices—usually served multiple functions.” A 
church in this region often doubled as a meeting hall or a school, or it served more 
than one denomination.”’ This could be interpreted as another practical adapta- 
tion on the southern frontier, where multiple uses of buildings saved labor and raw 
materials, and the sharing of public space strengthened community bonds. 

While Knoxvillians did not seem particularly concerned to have a formal church 
in their midst as long as they had a public building to worship in, they apparently 
were eager to build schools. In 1794, the Territorial Legislature granted a charter 
for the establishment of Blount College (later to become the University of Ten- 
nessee), and in the next year a city block (four lots) across the street from the 
church lot was sold for a nominal fee to the nonsectarian college. A building of 
some sort was erected on the property a year later.” Four years later, Moravian 
missionaries described the building as a large frame house, not yet completed.” 
In 1810, a school later known as the Knoxville Literary Institution was established 
and offered classes in Latin, Greek, and the sciences. Hampton Sidney Academy 
opened in 1817.” 

Commercial establishments were among the earliest buildings in Knoxville. The 
earliest mercantile stores were established by Hugh Dunlap, Samuel and Nathaniel 
Cowan, and John Crozier and James King. Hugh Dunlap occupied one of the gov- 
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ernment ‘shanties’ which had been erected on the corner of State and Front streets 
in 1791.” On February 11, 1794, the Cowans advertised: “The subscribers have 
just received a general assortment of goods, suitable to the season, and are in daily 
expectation of a larger from the Philadelphia market; all of which they will sell at 
their former seats in Jonesboro and Knoxville, on moderate terms for corn, rye, oats, 
bees wax, flax, old congress money, and Martin's certificates.” 

The type of merchandise available to Knoxvillians as early as 1795 is suggested 
by an advertisement of King and Crozier: 


In addition to their former assortment, have just come to hand, Irish Linens; Saddles 
and Bridles; Books and Stationary; Steel; Nails; Window Glass; Queen's Ware; Glass 
Ware; Pipes; Lead; Gun Powder; coffee; chocolate; Bohea, Green, Sequin, and 
Hyson Teas; Loaf and Brown Sugar; Pepper; All spice; Allum; Brimstone; Copperas, 
&c.&c. They have also for sale, as usual, Salt and Castings; and shortly expect a fur- 
ther supply of Bar Iron, All of which they will sell on reasonable terms, for Cash, 
Deer and Bear Skins, Furs, Hemp, Bees’ Wax, Keg Butter, Tallow, Country linen, 
Flax, &c.&c.” 


Among the earliest commercial establishments in Knoxville were taverns, inns,. 
ordinaries, and tippling houses. The county court minutes contain a number of 
permits for persons to operate a “public house” in their homes.” In 1794, a mere 
three years after the town was founded, Thomas counted seven taverns, plus tip- 
pling houses. Six frontier-period taverns mentioned in Knoxville histories include 
Chisholm’s, Carmichael’s, Stone's, McNamee’s, Wood's, and Bearden’s.”* 

Ramsey” calls Chisholm’s the pioneer tavern in Knoxville. The first mention 
of this tavern is found in the September 14, 1793, issue of the Knoxville Gazette, 
where Chisholm requests that people indebted for“Liquors, Eating, Beef, &c’ settle 
their accounts with him. Later he announced,“ The subscriber has opened a house 
of entertainment, at No. 17, State Street-—Boarding may be had by the quarter, 
half year, or year, on the usual terms.” No. 17 State Street was the lot immedi- 
ately behind Blount Mansion. Since Chisholm was the original purchaser of the 
lot in the lottery, it is possible that he immediately erected a temporary building 
to ply his trade, then a couple of years later completed a larger structure that also 
served as an inn. 

John Stone purchased the lot on the northwest corner of Cumberland and Gay 
streets, where he built a tavern described as a large log structure.’ Some idea of 
the complex of outbuildings associated with this establishment is described in an 
1800 deed as “gardens and stables, yards, backsides, ways, paths, passages, houses 
[and] outhouses.” The Moravians Steiner and De Schweinitz stayed in Stone's 
Tavern when they visited Knoxville, remarking,“We stopped with a Capt. Stone, 
a German, who received us in a courteous manner.” 

Besides providing food and drink to the public, Knoxville's taverns also served 
as meeting places for legislative bodies before suitable governmental buildings were 
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constructed. Ramsey” notes that the Territorial Legislature met in the large room 
of Anthony Carmichael’s Tavern, which was located at the southeastern corner of 
Cumberland and Strate streets. 

In 1802, the French botanist EF A. Michaux described the state of commercial 
business in Knoxville: 


Although founded eighteen or twenty years ago, this little town does not yet pos- 
sess any kind of establishment or manufactory, except two or three tan yards. Trade, 
notwithstanding, is brisker here than at Nashville. The shops, though very few in 
number, are in general better stocked. The tradespeople get their provisions by land 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond in Virginia; and they send in return, 
by the same way, the produce of the country, which they buy of the cultivators, or 
take in barter for their goods. Baltimore and Richmond are the towns with which 
this part of the country does most business.” 


A characteristic of frontier towns is the early establishment of basic industries 
to provide the settlers with necessities crucial for their survival: corn meal and 
wheat flour, iron tools and horseshoes, harness and saddles, firearms, and furni- 
ture being among the most obvious. James White owned two early grist mills on 
First Creek. We know that a mill was already in place as early as 1793, for there is 
a court entry that “ordered that the upper Mill Dam of James White be broke down 
[sic], against the first day of July next.” An early Knoxville historian stated that, 
soon after the founding of the town, several blacksmith shops opened. So did a 
goldsmith and jeweler, the latter advertising that he “made rifle guns in the neat- 
est and most appropriate fashion.” In early 1794, merchant Nathaniel Cowan 
advertised that he“WANTED to purchase, a quantity of BARK, to be delivered on the 
North East side of the creek, opposite the town spring of Knoxville... J am de- 
termined to carry on the tanning business in this place, the ensuing fall.” In Janu- 
ary 1795, David Lard and Stephen Duncan advertised that they had shoe, saddle, 
and bridle leather for sale at their tan yard on Second Creek,” and five months 
later a saddler’s shop was opened in the house of Stephen Duncan.” In 1794, Tho- 
mas Hope, an architect, house carpenter, and cabinetmaker from Charleston, ar- 
rived in Knoxville and in 1796 advertised for an apprentice to learn the joiner’s 
business.“* Furniture maker Asa Hazen advertised in Wilson’s Knoxville Gazette: 
“Having acquired a thorough knowledge of his business in the seaports and most 
approved shops he assures the public his work will be inferior to none.” 

Household goods that required a more complex manufacturing process— 
refined ceramic tableware, for example, or luxury foodstuffs—had to be imported 
from the coastal cities. Although the closest seaports were Charleston and Savan- 
nah, the eastern Appalachian barrier initially forced merchants to depend on the 
long route down the Great Valley from the Middle Atlantic ports. Evidence that 
the journey was arduous is found in the statement of merchant Hugh Dunlap, 


who complained, "I left Philadelphia with my goods in December 1791, and did 
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not reach Knoxville until about the 1st of February, 1792." Thar these trans- 
portation barriers were being overcome, however, is suggested by a promo- 
tional piece in the Knoxville Gazette three years later: 


We have the pleasure to inform the public that the waggon road from this place to 
Nashville is so far completed, as that a waggon with a ton weight has actually passed 
it; and that the commissioners have entered into a contract for its thorough comple- 
tion in the month of October, in whose hands ample funds are provided for that 
purpose. ... 

We have also the pleasure to inform our readers, that two waggons arrived here 
two days past from South Carolina, having passed through the mountains by way 
of the warm springs of French Broad; so that a waggon road is now open from Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and the other Atlantic states by way of this 
place to Nashville, the capitol of the rich Cumberland country.” 


What kind of commodities were being traded to the eastern cities and coastal 
ports from the frontier Knoxville area? Michaux observed that: “They send flour, 
cotton and lime to New Orleans by the river Tennessee; but this way is not so 
much frequented by the trade, the navigation of this river being very much encum- 
bered in two different places by shallows interspersed with rocks.”"® 

Early editions of the Knoxville Gazette provide a list of produce taken in by mer- 
chants and exchanged for luxury goods and some staples sold in their shops: corn, rye, 
oats, flax, butter, pork, hog’s lard in white walnut kegs, tallow, furs, new feathers, seven 
hundred linen, and horses.” 

What was the ethnic origin of these people who built homes and opened busi- 
nesses in early Knoxville, and how might this ethnicity have affected community 
patterns and material culture? Henry Glassie has pointed out the fallacy of the 
“pure Anglo-Saxon blood” in Southern Appalachian culture.”? However, an ex- 
amination of the surnames of the fifty-one persons who acquired the sixty-four 
lots in the 1791 lottery suggests that all but one—Thomas Amis, who was of 
French descent—appear to be English, Scottish, or Scots-Irish. The same Anglo- 
American heritage is evident in the 1806 Knoxville tax list: the fifty-three legible 
surnames suggest that only three persons did not have an ancestry in the British 
Isles. Unfortunately, we know much less about the ancestry of the propertyless 
European American craftspersons and laborers who also contributed considerably 
to the development of the town in the frontier period. 

We know even less about the African Americans, the other disenfranchised 
group that constituted a significant proportion of the early population and prob- 
ably provided most of the back-breaking labor in the town. An 1801 census for 
Knoxville lists 146 slaves, out of a total population of 381 persons—38 percent 
of the population. This census lists no free persons of color in town.” In 1806, 
26 of the 52 property owners had an average of 3 slaves apiece, but some persons 
owned many more.” Governor Blount owned 27 slaves when he died in 1800.” 
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Tt can be assumed from their numbers that much of the town construction and 
maintenance was done by African Americans. However, except for an occasional 
Christian name in a runaway advertisement or estate inventory, persons of color 
are virtually invisible in the frontier period of Knoxville. 

How do the social and community patterns of early Knoxville compare to those 
of other towns on the southern frontier? The most comprehensively studied towns 
on this frontier are on the South Carolina Piedmont. Basically, the form and struc- 
ture of the Piedmont settlement emerged in the movement of an agricultural sys- 
tem inland from coastal ports through a dendritic overland transportation net- 
work.” Descriptions of early Knoxville reveal a close similarity to the South 
Carolina frontier patterns.” The forty houses and businesses described in 1796 
are within the range of South Carolina inland settlements—between twenty-eight 
and fifty structures. The gridiron plan of streets in both areas provided easy ac- 
cess for the maximum number of people. Specialized, nondomestic activity areas 
were an integral part of the earliest settlement. Finally, both areas had markedly 
stratified populations, ranging from persons like Governor Blount to the large 
number of slaves who often constituted the majority of the work force. 

What was the mechanism at work that made frontier towns so similar? Simi- 
larities between Knoxville and the South Carolina frontier towns can be attrib- 
uted in part to their unique positions in regional and national agricultural and 
transportation systems. The similarities among these communities seem to owe 
something, too, to their origins as speculative enterprises. To assure the growth 
of frontier towns, promoters had to offer incentives to settlers and have the capi- 
tal for investment. The power of these land speculators harks back to the colonial 
period, as described by McCleskey in this volume. On the late-eighteenth-century 
southern frontier, capital was land and commodities. Both Governor Blount, who 
chose Knoxville for his capital, and James White, who laid it out, were land specu- 
lators; some historians have even argued that White was an agent of the gover- 
nor.” Such intrigues aside, Blount, White, and the merchants who were attracted 
to the young town saw Knoxville as a strategic base for regional development. They 
promoted it as a‘civilized” place like the secure towns they had left behind east of 
the mountains. It was necessary to establish order and security quickly and to pro- 
vide a dependable supply of goods. This was made possible by wealth and by an 
authoritarian control of town development. 

The idealized view of the frontier is of egalitarian pioneers carving out their 
niches in the wilderness, but in reality their destinies often were controlled by an 
oligarchic ruling class of white males in the nascent towns. Before the Civil War, 
Knoxville’ ruling class was almost exclusively Anglo-American in ethnic origin and 
was composed largely of merchants, professional men, and large real-estate hold- 
ers who were descendants of the town’s original settlers. Women also were discrimi- 
nated against. They could not vote; and, while single women possessed the prop- 
erty rights accorded to men, married women had no rights under the laws of 
coverture. The town’s elite presided over local affairs virtually unchallenged, and 
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it was not until 1839 that the mayor became an elected official.”” Such undemo- 


cratic, authoritarian control was found in other southern frontier towns as well. 

This control of town development resulted in an interesting mix of values and 
patterns. For example, the attempt to recreate the coastal urban centers in the fron- 
tier environment produced planned streets and town squares lined with log houses 
in which people ate their meals on imported Chinese porcelain. The street grid 
and establishment of courthouses and other public buildings symbolized order and 
security, as well as the town’s central position in the frontier economy. Log houses 
often continued to be the homes of choice, even for the ruling elite. Nevertheless, 
while adhering to a vernacular preadaptive code of house building, members of 
the elite were assured a constant supply of the latest and often the most expen- 
sive consumer goods to advertise their high status. This availability of expensive 
consumer goods also has been documented on the eighteenth-century Kentucky 
frontier, where such objects allowed settlers to recreate the pleasant, secure lives 
they had left behind, imbuing them with optimism concerning the future.® 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF FRONTIER KNOXVILLE 


What does the archaeology of early Knoxville tell us about its architecture, social 
status, foodways, and other material culture? Due to the destructive impact of ur- 
banization on archaeological remains in the central city, very little evidence of early 
Knoxville lifeways before 1815 has been recovered. Only two late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury sites, the James White Second house site and Blount Mansion, have been ex- 
cavated extensively. Both were homes of the ruling elite, although work at the 
Blount site from 1992 through 1996 concentrated on what were believed to be slave 
quarters. Unfortunately, analysis of the thousands of artifacts from this structure 
has not been completed. The James White house possibly was built as early as 1786 
and was occupied by the White family until James's death in 1821.” Blount Man- 
sion was the home of Gov. William Blount from 1792, when the house was built, 
until his death in 1800. 

An early-nineteenth-century domestic midden was excavated on the Jourolman 
site in 1990." This trash dump was located at the rear of a large two-story timber 
frame house adjacent to Blount Mansion, a structure probably built by one John 
McNeil, who purchased the property in 1793 and sold it in 1821. The mean ce- 
ramic date for the ceramics excavated in the midden is 1812, The house, later 
owned by the Jourolman family, was razed between 1871 and 1884. 

We know very little about John McNeil. He served in the Revolutionary War 
in a Virginia company and is listed on the 1806 tax list for Knoxville. According 
to this list, McNeil owned six slaves and 1,327 acres in the county—a large tract 
of land. He was not living in Knoxville when he died in 1833. Because his home 
was an impressive structure near Governor Blount’, it is likely that McNeil was 
either a merchant or a professional. 

Only one additional archaeological feature dating from the twenty-nine years 
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of Knoxville's frontier period has been excavated professionally. During the con- 
struction of the River View Towers in 1983, a privy pit was exposed containing a 
large sample of ceramics with a mean ceramic date of 1802.° This privy was on 
the rear line of Lot 20, owned in 1800 by one Joseph Greer. One of the earliest 
purchasers of a lot in Knoxville, Greer was appointed justice of the peace for Knox 
County by Governor Blount in 1793 and was one of five town commissioners 
appointed by the governor in 1794.° He appears on the 1806 Knoxville tax list, 
which shows that he owned 410 acres in the county, four city lots, and nine slaves. 
Joseph Greer obviously was a member of the town elite. 

Both the James White house and Blount Mansion were modest dwellings, cer- 
tainly not overt expressions of these families’ elite status. The former house, moved 
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Fig. 8.2. James White house, Knoxville, ca. 1800. From Charles H. Faulkner, An Archaeological 
and Historical Study of the James White Second Home Site, Department of Anthropology Report 


of Investigations No. 28 (Knoxville: Department of Anthropology, University of Tennessee, 
1984). 
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in 1854, was described as a two-pen log saddlebag house with front piazza, or 
porch.” While only the west end of the White house site was excavated, the ar- 
chitectural remains and spatial distribution of artifacts conform to the historic de- 
scription of this house. The remnants of limestone footers indicate that the house 
was eighteen feet wide (fig, 8.1). The absence of a fireplace base at the west gable 
end suggests a central fireplace in the structure. Small limestone fragments scat- 
tered along the wall line could be chinking for interstices in the log walls, and a 
concentration of flat glass indicates a window in the west gable end. A heavy de- 
posit of domestic debris at the southwestern corner of the house probably accu- 
mulated under a porch and also suggests an off-center doorway in a double-pen 
house” (fig, 8.2). 

Blount Mansion, while constructed with the more intricate timber framing, also 
was a simple building of Anglo-American design. An architectural and archaeo- 
logical study of the house, carried out in 1992 and 1993, revealed that the origi- 
nal home of the governor was a two-room, story-and-a-half, hall-and-parlor struc- 
ture. The second story of the central block and the wings were shown to be 
nineteenth-century additions to the original eighteenth-century building.” Ar- 
chaeological excavations within the quadrangle of outbuildings, dug from 1992 
through 1996, reveal that one of the structures, a probable slave domicile, was 
moved after 1800 to become the west wing of the mansion.” 

Restored outbuildings and recent archaeological testing in the rear yard of 
Blount Mansion reveal that timber-frame and weatherboarded buildings were ar- 
ranged in a quadrangular pattern behind the house, with the governor's office and 
slave quarters anchoring the southeast and southwest corners, respectively (fig. 8.3). 
A large cistern provided a self-contained source of drinking water, filled by a con- 
duit from the detached kitchen.”” Given the number and arrangement of its out- 
buildings, the Blount Mansion lot (like the Stone tavern lot, with its similar di- 
versity) seems typical of what recently has been defined as “the urban farmstead.” 
These farmsteads allowed for food production and storage, the stabling of animals, 
a source of drinking water, and waste disposal areas, until such necessary functions 
could be supplied by urban public and private services. These services were not 
available to Knoxvillians until well after the end of the pioneer period.” 

While both houses and outbuildings were built in simple vernacular form, some 
of the latest construction materials were used in them. At the James White house 
were found a large number of window-glass sherds dating to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hand-headed cut nails recovered indicate that these early machine-produced 
fasteners were available in Knoxville at an early date.” Window glass was used ex- 
tensively in Blount Mansion, too. In January 1792, Governor Blount wrote that 
he expected a box of window glass to be sent to Knoxville from Richmond.” Eigh- 
teenth-century window glass was ubiquitous around the mansion, even in the slave 
quarters, 

One of the most important discoveries of the four field seasons at Blount Man- 
sion was the presence of large postholes at two corners of the slave quarters and 
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Fig. 8.3. Test excavation unit at Blount Mansion, Knoxville, showing posthole from defensive 
fence in northeast corner of office. 


one corner of the office. These are believed to be part of a substantial defensive 
fence or palisade around the compound. Like the James White fort, the defensive 
enclosure had outbuildings integrated into the corners. The post at the northwest 
corner of the quarters was well chinked with limestone rock; the posthole was over 
one foot in diameter. The posthole at the southeast corner of the building also was 
over one foot in diameter, and the bottom of the deeply set post could not be 
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reached, due to its location so close to the unit corner. The large posthole at the 
northeastern corner of the office was truncated by later excavation, but the base 
of this feature, which contained late-eighteenth-century artifacts, was about one 
foot in diameter (fig. 8.4). 

Such a defensive enclosure may have been nothing more than a symbol that 
reaffirmed elite control of property, but its massive scale suggests a felt need to keep 
intruders out. That is, the townspeople of Knoxville may not have had complete 
confidence in the garrison of United States troops that arrived in February 1793, 
although the Knoxville Gazette reported on March 9, 1793,“On Tuesday, the 27th 
ult. arrived here, after a long and tedious march from Salisbury in North Caro- 
lina, a company of federal troops commanded by M. Rickard. The order and dis- 
cipline displayed by this company, affords a new proof of the military abilities of 
this war-worn veteran, as well as his attention to duty?”* On September 25 of the 
same year, over a thousand hostile Creek and Cherokee warriors gathered near the 
edge of town but decided against an attack. It was said later that they erroneously 
believed their position had been discovered, but perhaps they also were daunted 
by proliferating fortifications.” 

While the archaeological record supports historical evidence that Knoxville's 
early architecture, even among the elite, was an efficient vernacular adaptation to 
the frontier environment, the archaeological remains of domestic artifacts reveal 
that the town leaders enjoyed a cosmopolitan way of life. Analysis of the numer- 
ous ceramic sherds found on the four sites demonstrates that the latest wares 
manufactured in England appeared in Knoxville almost as early as they did in the 
coastal cities.”* High status was expressed in the use and display of expensive ce- 
ramics, and ceramics were used in the same social ceremonies here as in the met- 
ropolitan areas of the cultured East. 

At the earliest levels of the James White site, researchers found that the most 
commonly recovered refined earthenware—45 percent of the sherds—was 
pearlware.” In two test excavations at Blount Mansion, pearlware constituted 31 
percent and 36 percent of the ceramics in the deepest strata of the site.” Since 
pearlware was reaching North America by 1790 at the latest,” this means that 
women in Knoxville were serving tea in this new ware almost at the same time it 
appeared in the coastal cities. That the tea ceremony was commonplace is indi- 
cated by the fact that almost 50 percent of the decorated pearlware sherds at the 
James White house are from tea sets.*” Twenty-seven percent of the identifiable 
vessel forms in an early stratum at Blount Mansion are tea bowls and saucers.” 
Only about 7 percent of the sherds from the Jourolman site are from tea sets, but 
this percentage is from a very small collection of twenty-nine sherds.* Unfortu- 
nately, vessel form was not recorded from the 1802 privy.” 

Not only were the latest ceramic styles readily available to frontier Knoxvillians, 
but more expensive wares were acquired as well. Although Chinese porcelain is 
said to have become more common and of lower quality by the end of the 
eighteenth century,” recent comparisons of ceramic assemblages on early sites in 
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Tennessee identify porcelain as a high-status indicator.” At the James White and 
Blount Mansion sites, sherds of Chinese export porcelain dinner service consti- 
tute about 5 percent of the ceramics in the early levels (fig. 8.5).°* The ceramic 
assemblage from the privy on Lot 20 contained about 19 percent Chinese porce- 
lain.®? While we cannot unequivocally identify this feature with Joseph Greer, the 
high percentage of Chinese porcelain in it suggests that it belonged to a high-status 
household. No porcelain was recovered at the Jourolman site; but, again, the small 
sample may be responsible.” Further research on Knoxville domestic sites un- 
doubtedly will reveal other status indicators. The proliferation of tea wares sug- 
gests one way frontier women could express their independence from the domi- 
nance of males in frontier society. 

Virtually no historic information exists about daily diet in frontier Knoxville. 
From only one archaeological site, the James White house, have the faunal and flo- 
ral remains been completely analyzed; and at this site it is difficult to separate late- 
eighteenth-century remains from those dating to the later nineteenth century. Only 
a preliminary analysis of faunal and floral materials has been made on the other 
sites. Nevertheless, some general conclusions about early Knoxville foodways can 
be drawn from these limited data. These conclusions are based upon subjective 
observations of animal bones, especially as they reveal which species were butch- 
ered most frequently. 

A large number of fragmentary long bones of large mammals are found (prob- 
ably pigs and cattle), with virtually no evidence of their having been sawed into 
specific cuts of meat.”’ While the possibility exists that post-depositional forces 
(trampling, freezing, etc.) fragmented these bones, the presence of bones in the 
same condition at the rural late-eighteenth-century Gibbs site near Knoxville has 
been interpreted as the deliberate crushing of these elements to obtain marrow.” 
This intensive extraction activity and a prevalence of chopping in the butchering 
process suggest what Deetz”’ has identified as a medieval butchering pattern, which 
largely had disappeared in New England by the late eighteenth century. 

Skeletal elements that occurred consistently on all the Knoxville domestic sites 
were pig teeth and other cranial parts. This is good evidence that these animals 
were butchered on these sites, an activity typical on an urban farmstead where ani- 
mals were penned up and slaughtered, and where their meat was preserved in a 
smokehouse. 

One can also conclude that the earliest settlers, at least the wealthy, had both 
the quantity and variety of domestic stock needed to meet their daily dietary re- 
quirements without having to rely on hunting. Wild animal species were only mini- 
mally present at the James White site and thus far have not been identified at the 
other sites. The identifiable faunal remains are dominated by pig and cow, with 
chicken a distant third in frequency.”* Other identified species include sheep at the 
James White site and goat and mallard duck in the Lot 20 privy.” 

Another conclusion, though tentative, is that pork was more common in the diet 
than beef. This, of course, has been a standard interpretation of the southern diet,” 
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Fig. 8.5. Ceramic sherds from Knoxville sites. Top row, cups from the James White house site, 
left to right: underglaze polychrome pearlware, underglaze blue handpainted, underglaze blue 
Chinese porcelain, Middle row, saucers from Blount Mansion, left to right: overglaze enameled 
creamware, underglaze polychrome pearlware, overglaze enameled Chinese porcelain. Bottom 
row: underglaze blue Chinese porcelain plates from Blount Mansion. 


but it is also relevant to preadaptation on the Southern Appalachian frontier. Pigs are 
extremely self-sufficient, free-ranging animals that were ideally suited to the forested 
uplands of the Southern Appalachians. In addition, pork can be preserved much more 
easily than beef and in more palatable forms. The diversified farming of the Upland 
South culture did, however, provide for the raising of cattle, and fresh beef was avail- 


able to Knoxvillians who could afford it. In the June 5, 1794, issue of the Knoxville Ga- 
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zette, John Chisholm advertised: “The subscriber gives notice to the inhabitants of 
Knoxville and its vicinity, that he intends to open a beef market on the first of June 
next, where they may be supplied with beef every third day of the season. The cash 
must be paid on delivery of the beef” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The archival data on frontier Knoxville, and the limited archaeological excavations 
carried out on sites of this period, suggest that the layout, or town plan, of the early 
village was strongly influenced by the Southern Appalachian cultural tradition and 
by the economic power of the male Anglo-American town leaders. This rectilin- 
ear design reinforced social order and assured economic prosperity in the frontier 
towns. Similar patterns can be seen in town plans and public architecture in other 
areas of the southern frontier. 

That these frontier community patterns sometimes may have been more sym- 
bolic than substantive is indicated by their unkempt occurrence in Knoxville. 
While streets were laid out in a grid pattern when the town was founded, they 
were not surfaced at that time, nor was their location clearly established. It was 
not until 1826 that the first systematic effort was made to improve them.” Al- 
though bids for the construction of a masonry courthouse were sought as early 
as 1793, this important building still was not completed six years later. J. G. M. 
Ramsey reports that the courthouse where the Territorial Assembly met was a 
small one-story building with floor space about thirty by twenty-four feet, and 
that this body sometimes held its sessions in the barrack or blockhouse.”’ Tho- 
mas Humes reported,“ The Court-house .. . became highly obnoxious by its di- 
lapidation to the citizens, but more particularly to the lawyers. One of the latter, 
a frolicsome Irishman, determined to remove the universal pest by fire... And 
so, on a quiet winter night, when a deep snow was upon the earth it was burned 
down, to the great satisfaction of the town.” 

While town planning and public buildings were used by the town’s founders 
to symbolize stability and thereby to stimulate economic prosperity, their log and 
timber-frame houses did not symbolize power and wealth. Whether this was due 
to a powerful influence of the Southern Appalachian architectural tradition, a 
greater difficulty in obtaining masonry construction materials and specialized la- 
bor to work them, or simply the need to erect solid houses quickly and efficiently, 
their homes often continued to be built in the vernacular style. Wealth and social 
status seem to have been expressed more easily by the luxury goods present in sig- 
nificant quantities on domestic sites. These artifacts provide considerable data for 
the study of social and economic relationships in these towns. While men con- 
trolled the estate, frontier women apparently were in charge of hearth and home, 
to judge by the elegant ceramics that graced their tables. While women take a back 
seat to men in early historical accounts, their importance in frontier social inter- 
action is marked in the archaeological remains of the times. 
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Frontier towns appear to have softened the cutting harshness of the eastern 
woodlands wilderness, where many so-called “backwoodsmen” have been charac- 
terized as uncouth, antigovernment, irreligious, and anti-intellectual.’” In towns 
such as Knoxville, and even in rural areas like the Kentucky frontier, the docu- 
mented availability of luxury goods and services, and perhaps more importantly 
the social ceremonies those goods represent, indicate that many pioneers followed 
and adopted the latest eighteenth-century fashions. In addition, schools were es- 
tablished, and there was bustling governmental and religious activity. Perhaps a tea 
set does not a cultured person make, but there is little doubt that most of these 
early settlers, in town and on farm alike, yearned for security, salvation, and the 
amenities of life that eighteenth-century progress could bring, at the same time 
that they were seeking independence and personal freedom in the wilderness. Fron- 
tier towns, as “backwoods” as the rural people they served, provided both survival 
necessities and luxury creature comforts. Ironically, though, in the process, the early 
settlers became dependent on the very power structures and centralized author- 
ity which many were trying to escape. 

While wealth, power, and politics played important roles in the early develop- 
ment of Knoxville, the sweat and blood of the usually faceless persons who built, 
maintained, and defended the town were just as significant in the development of 
this future city. Unfortunately, America’s infatuation with the wealthy and power- 
ful is a major reason we know more about persons who ate their meals from Chi- 
nese porcelain than about those who served them. The houses of the elite, such 
as Blount Mansion, have become veritable shrines, preserved and restored by his- 
torical associations for a devoted public. In undertaking such preservation, these 
groups also preserved surrounding yards and outbuildings, where archaeological 
evidence of daily lifeways was protected in an oasis surrounded by modern urban 
development. Because these are the only frontier sites accessible in downtown 
Knoxville, it is not surprising that archaeological research has focused on them. 

Unfortunately, most of the Euro-American working class and the African 
American slaves remain nameless. Few of them left written records, since most 
were illiterate; the recorders of early events neglected to describe what they un- 
doubtedly felt were the mundane, workaday lives of these people. In the absence 
of their own written history, the lifeways of the laboring class can be studied most 
effectively through archaeology. However, none of their small, undistinguished 
houses are preserved, and their home sites are buried under two hundred years 
of fill in the heart of downtown Knoxville. It is imperative that future archaeo- 
logical research in Knoxville not be locked into opportunistic projects like Blount 
Mansion, but be directed toward answering questions about the Euro-American 
working class and African American slaves. The current research on the slave quat- 
ters at Blount Mansion is a step in this direction. Relevant questions include: 
What other culture traditions besides the Upland South are in evidence? And how 
did these thus far “invisible” people adapt to the frontier environment and elite 
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power structure? Considering the nature of the urban archaeological record, an- 
swering these questions will be a difficult but not impossible task. Half the battle 
is realizing where biases exist in the historical and archaeological records, and what 
we need to do to compensate for them. 
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“Seeing” Early Appalachian 
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David C. Hsiung 


The name “Appalachia” evokes a host of popular images and stereo- 
types: feuds, individualism, moonshine, subsistence farming, quilting bees, illiteracy, 
and dueling banjos, to name just a few. Both complimentary and derogatory im- 
ages generally arise from two important concepts, “isolation” and “community.” John 
Fox, Jr., one of America’s most popular novelists at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, wrote, “In the march of civilization westward, the Southern mountaineer has 
been left in an isolation almost beyond belief. He was shut off by mountains that 
have blocked and still block the commerce of a century, and there for a century he 
has stayed.’ As for the mountaineer's social world, Fox wrote that “his interest cen- 
tered in himself, his family, his distant neighbor, his grist mill, his country store, 
his county town.” Ever since Will Wallace Harney in 1873 identified Appalachia 
as “A Strange Land and Peculiar People,” Americans in large part have attributed 
local characteristics to tightly knit communities well removed from the mainstream 
of American society.” 

To understand Appalachia and its accompanying stereotypes, one must look 
critically at the notions of isolation and community. How are such terms defined? 
What physical and social forces unite or fragment a community? In what ways can 
a region be“isolated” from surrounding areas? To answer the questions and exam- 
ine the origins of the images, one must go back before the twentieth and nineteenth 
centuries to the beginnings of permanent white settlement. After all, isolation can 
make the recent mountaineer “the pioneer of the Revolution, the living ancestor 
of the Modern West,’ only if such isolation took hold from first settlement.’ 

This essay focuses on Washington County, in upper East Tennessee, the north- 
eastern tip of the state, from 1780 to 1800, This rural area formed an important 
part of the southern backcountry soon after permanent settlers arrived in the late 


1760s. Using a framework for analyzing isolation (and its corollary, integration) 
in conjunction with different theories of community, this chapter will look at an 
early Appalachian region through the complementary lenses of history, geography, 
and sociology, to help see the southern backcountry in new ways and in a new in- 


terdisciplinary light. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FRAMEWORKS AND THEORIES 


A theoretical framework for measuring a region’s internal and external “connectedness” 
with the larger society can help one evaluate the degree to which a community is“iso- 
lated” or “integrated.” Social psychologists would call this framework a “multidimen- 
sional construct,’ one composed of several distinct “dimensions” and “measures.’ More 
simply, ‘connectedness’ contains a variety of parts, each in turn consisting of smaller 
pieces. One must consider each dimension in relation to, rather than separate from, 
the other dimensions. Otherwise, blanket statements proclaiming a region “isolated” 
or “integrated” miss the different ways in which a region can be isolated in one respect 
but not in others. By paying close attention to how a region exhibits a range of char- 
acteristics, one can arrive at a more holistic, synthetic, and realistic understanding of a 
region. 

The framework separates connectedness into several component parts. Each 
of these “dimensions” must be placed on the isolation-integration continuum be- 
fore drawing any conclusions about the region as a whole. For example, upper East 
Tennessee may be broken down into its political, social, economic, geographical, 
and perceptual elements. The region may be more isolated in one dimension (such 
as political structure) and more integrated in others (such as economy and trans- 
portation). Therefore, the region can be both isolated and integrated during the 
same time period. Only after one examines all of these dimensions can upper East 
Tennessee be assigned a spot on the continuum of connectedness. Several cau- 
tions must be noted, however. The framework may convey the sense that the di- 
mensions are distinct from and unrelated to one another, but such a separation 
did not exist in upper East Tennessee (or anywhere else); each dimension shares 
important characteristics with every other dimension. Furthermore, variations may 
exist within the region. Towns located along the railroad, for example, might be 
more integrated in certain respects than those tucked within the folds of moun- 
tain ridges and valleys. The sum of these geographical variations shapes our larger 
understanding of upper East Tennessee. 

A similar process of evaluation takes place at a more detailed level, for each di- 
mension must be examined through several “measures.” These different forms of 
evidence must be weighed before judging the degree of connectedness for a given 
dimension. For example, upper East Tennessee's economy may be more isolated 
regarding subsistence agriculture, but more integrated with respect to iron manu- 
facture and livestock trade. One might then conclude that the region's economy 
should be placed more toward the side of integration than of isolation on the con- 
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tinuum of connectedness. Many of these measures, too, address more than one di- 
mension. As this essay will show, the early road network is influenced by geographi- 
cal conditions, provides a context for the development of a community, and shapes 
the perceptions of those living within the region. 

This framework, therefore, provides a complex way to study a theoretical notion 
like connectedness. “Isolation,’ often regarded in monolithic terms, can be broken down 
into its interrelated parts and analyzed more clearly and critically. To refer to the meta- 
phor used in this essay’s title, this framework serves as a camera lens through which 
one can take a wide-angle shot of the forest as well as zoom in on the trees. But as 
experienced photographers know, different lenses help clarify certain subjects while 
obscuring others, The polarizing filter removes the suns disconcerting glare, but it also 
darkens the sky to an artificial shade of blue. The lens of “community theory’—ground 
and polished over the decades by historians, anthropologists, and sociologists—helps 
us understand society in the southern backcountry, but it too carries a coating of as- 
sumptions that distorts our view of the past. 

When George A. Hillery, Jr., surveyed the social science literature in 1955, he found 
ninety-four definitions for “community.’ While the majority of these definitions agreed 
on certain elements, they shared only one obvious and simplistic concept—that“all of 
the definitions deal with people.* Many current definitions of community are based on 
identifying social structures and activities in a particular locale. For example, Gideon 
Sjoberg calls a community “a collectivity of actors sharing in a limited territorial area 
as the base for carrying out the greatest share of their daily activities.” Although specific 
physical location unquestionably plays an important role, some argue that it need not 
be a prerequisite for community. As Thomas Bender makes clear,the concept means 
more than a place or local activity. There is an expectation of a special quality of hu- 
man relationship in a community, and it is this experiential dimension that is crucial 
to its definition.’ Community, therefore, “is best defined as a network of social relations 
marked by mutuality and emotional bonds’ that“may or may not be coterminous with 
a specific, contiguous territory.” A community of interests may exist, as, for example, 
among researchers of the early southern backcountry. Gunnar Almgren argues in a re- 
cent survey of the topic of community thatthe dominant discriminating element and 
point of debate among definitions remain the role of territorial arrangements.” AL 
though this essay pays close attention to geographical details, it takes a flexible approach 
towards analyzing community in terms of location. Networks of social relations are 
not limited to a single town, cove, valley, or mountain top, but instead overlap these 
different areas and change form under different circumstances. 

In addition to freeing the concept of community from this geographical anchor, 
one must also liberate it from its romanticized theoretical tradition. Scholars of- 
ten have seen societies as evolving from a“rural” or “traditional” stage to an “urban” 
or “modern” one.® Such views are rooted in Ferdinand Tonnies’s early analysis, 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1887), translated as Community and Society. At one end, 
community is bound together by close personal ties where “[a]ll intimate, private, 
and exclusive living together . . . is understood as life in Gemeinschaft (commu- 
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nity).’ At the other extreme, “Gesellschaft (society) is public life—it is the world 
itself.’ An atomized society of unconnected individuals characterizes Gesellschaft, 
the “mere co-existence of people independent of each other.” The point can be il- 
lustrated by comparing the colonial New England town with modern Manhattan. 
Similarly, the familiar world of the mountain hollow can be contrasted with the 
disconcertingly alien character of emigrant destinations such as Detroit. In each 
case, one associates a positive value with the Gemeinschaft image of society. 
Almgren notes that sociologists have had difficulty with the concept of commu- 
nity for several reasons, “not the least of which has been nostalgic attachment to 
the idealized notion that the existence of community is embodied in the village 
or small town where human associations are characterized as Gemeinschaft—that 
is, associations that are intimate, familiar, sympathetic, mutually interdependent, 
and reflective of a shared social consciousness.” 

This biased analysis of community also has seeped into the field of rural soci- 
ology, where two divergent perspectives compete for interpretive dominance. The 
first, emerging out of the Country Life movement at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, sees rural societies and communities as backward and seeks to improve them. 
This view encouraged movements designed to modernize and transform rural so- 
ciety through Cooperative Extension Services, agricultural colleges, and sociological 
research. The second perspective, conversely, sees rural society as superior to ur- 
ban society, and therefore its existence must be protected and preserved against 
the forces of industrial capitalism. Both outlooks have driven research on rural ar- 
eas, especially rural communities.’ Students of Appalachian communities in the 
southern backcountry must be aware of these coatings on the sociological lens be- 
fore they can see with any degree of historical precision how such communities 
have changed. 

Tonnies's ideas, and the use to which historians subsequently put them, have 
come under sharp attack. Historians disagree as to the particular period during 
which the shift from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft took place in America. In his 
perceptive survey of this issue, Thomas Bender examines the works of Bernard 
Bailyn and Darrett Rutman (who locate the change sometime during the seven- 
teenth century), Gordon Wood and Richard Bushman (who find it in the eigh- 
teenth century), and Stephan Thernstrom and Robert Wiebe (who place the 
change during the early and late nineteenth century, respectively).'* How can the 
crucial shift in American society occur at different points in time, let alone dif- 
ferent centuries? Further complicating the picture, more recent studies stress the 
continuation, not the destruction, of earlier social relationships. For the colonial 
period alone, studies of Massachusetts (Concord, Gloucester, and Marblehead) 
and Maryland (Saint Mary’s County) argue for the persistence of communal re- 
lations that resemble Tonnies’s Gemeinschaft.” 

Other critics take issue with the utility of the concepts of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft. Christopher Lasch, for example, invites readers to “consider some of 
the many contrasting typologies that Tonnies piled on the basic contrast between 
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community and ‘society’ or contractual ‘association.” After listing half a dozen of 
these abstract and ambiguous “contrasting dichotomies” (to use Tonnies's words), 
Lasch emphasizes “their uselessness either as instruments of sociological analysis 
or as categories of moral judgment.” 

Thomas Bender, also a target of Lasch's criticism, nonetheless clears a path 
through this conceptual jungle. Instead of conceiving Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft as mutually exclusive conditions, he reminds us that Tonnies “described 
these two patterns of social relations that coexisted in everyone’ social experience. 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft were not places; they were forms of human interac- 
tion.” Tonnies wrote that a society's “whole development tends toward an approach 
to Gesellschaft in which . .. the force of Gemeinschaft persists, although with di- 
minishing strength, even in the period of Gesellschaft, and remains the reality of 
social life’”’* An entire society need not shift from “traditional” and “rural” to“mod- 
ern’ and “urban”; instead, certain portions of that society may exhibit more of one 
interaction than the other. Similarly, every segment of society (which may be based 
in different geographically settings) contains a particular mixture of Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft at any given time. Even at the individual level, certain persons may 
view their relationships with society from both perspectives. This insight allows 
us to use a basic element of Tonnies’ ideas without getting mired in shifting def- 
nitions of vague terms. 

The framework for connectedness and the theories of community can be 
brought together in upper East Tennessee by analyzing the road network that de- 
veloped from 1780 to 1800. Examining the geographical dimension of transpor- 
tation and communications reveals the physical nature of isolation and integra- 
tion. At the same time, the roads describe the shifting territorial boundaries of the 
community, where the network of social relations fostered by the roads fit imper- 
fectly with the political and physical units of town, county, and valley. The road 
system reveals that both Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft operated during the late 
eighteenth century, forcing us to rethink not only notions of “isolation” and “com- 
munity” but also the image and development of Appalachian communities more 


generally. 


Mapp1inG THE Earty Roap Network 


The road system in upper East Tennessee helped shape the character and bound- 
aries of the region. A network had developed by the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that connected the residents both internally and externally. Settlements on 
different creeks and rivers were tied to each other by many small roads, while larger 
routes linked upper East Tennessee with different states. These roads, however, 
served some areas better than others, and certain portions of the region remained 
fairly inaccessible. Furthermore, overland travel during this period, no matter how well 
constructed the road, involved considerable effort and expense. A broad analysis 
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of transportation—not only where and when roads were built, but also the diffi- 
culty people had traveling on those roads—reveals the degree to which the resi- 
dents in upper East Tennessee were isolated geographically from, or integrated 
with, others. The network also describes the arena within which the social and 
psychological ties of community most likely would be formed. The various steps 
settlers took to link themselves with neighbors both near and far demonstrate that, 
by 1800, they were “connected” geographically and emotionally, albeit tenuously 
in places, to points scattered across the map. These ties argue against any early 
historical basis for modern depictions of Appalachian residents as a people iso- 
lated from first settlement.” 

Colonists moved into Washington County from regions both to the north and 
to the east. The majority of the first settlers followed the Shenandoah Valley south 
from Virginia. Jacob Brown arrived from western Virginia in 1771 and arranged 
a long-term lease from the Indians for large tracts of land in the river valleys. By 
trading and sub-letting portions of this land to those who settled after him, Brown 
acquired the financial resources to buy this property when the opportunity arose.”* 
John Sevier, who eventually settled near Jacob Brown, also migrated south from 
Virginia. After visiting the region in 1771 or 1772 with the intent to trade, he 
settled first in Sullivan County and then in Washington.” David Deaderick, like 
the others, came to upper East Tennessee as a trader. Before the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, he established a mercantile business in Jonesborough, the seat of 
Washington County. Born in 1754 in Winchester, Virginia, at the northern end 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Deaderick probably took the Great Wagon Road and 
followed the valley south to the wide Holston River valley of East Tennessee.” 
This ancient trade route, established by Cherokee and other Indians, passes within 
twenty-five miles of Jonesborough. Christian's War Road, however, loops south 
of Bay Mountain and comes ten miles closer to the town.” The connections be- 
tween upper East Tennessee and Virginia, therefore, were well established in the 
late colonial period and provided a popular route for emigrants from the north. 

Settlers also arrived by moving westward from North Carolina across the crest 
of the Appalachian Mountains. Daniel Boone blazed a trail in 1769, entering the 
eastern tip of what is now Tennessee via Roan Creek and following the Watauga 
River westward to the south fork of the Holston River.” Early settlers like An- 
drew Greer and Julius Dugger may have followed this route to the Watauga River, 
where they settled during the early 1770s. Charles Robertson, dissatisfied with the 
poor soil in central North Carolina and harried by the political persecution of the 
British colonial government, moved nearby at about the same time.”? Fewer set- 
tlers came over the mountains from North Carolina than came along the 
Shenandoah Valley, but transmontane routes were established early in the period 
of permanent settlement. In its physical connections to outside regions, then, up- 
per East Tennessee was crossed from northeast to southwest by the Great War 
Path and from southeast to northwest by Boone's Trail and other routes. 

Internal road connections enabled residents not only to reach these routes, but 
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also to link themselves with one another. This network fell under the control of 
the Washington County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, which in 1778 
served about 2,500 residents (the number grew to 5,862 in 1791 and to 11,192 by 
1800) within an area of approximately 1,150 square miles.” A typical resident such 
as David Deaderick, from his residence in Jonesborough, would have had ample 
opportunity to see the court at work, ordering residents to survey, clear, and over- 
see 161 different roads from 1778 to 1800. A detailed examination of when these 
roads were cleared, where they went, and how they were administered makes it 
possible to map the region's growing physical connections. 

Deaderick undoubtedly knew where these roads went, but the modern histo- 
rian must wrestle with several methodological problems that complicate the pro- 
cess of pinpointing the exact location of each. Consider a typical entry in the 
courts minute book: “Ord that Adam Willson, Robert Willson, James Stinson, 
Jos Gest, & James Rodgers be appointed to make and Lay out a road the most 
convenient & best way from the Court House of Washington down to Benja Gest 
Esqrs & Make return to our next Court.’ One endpoint can be easily located 
(Jonesborough, the county courthouse), but the other is far more difficult to place 
accurately. Although Benjamin Gest could not be located using primary and sec- 
ondary sources, he could be placed by knowing that surveyors and workers on 
roads usually lived near the proposed road and by using primary and secondary 
sources to locate Adam Wilson and James Stinson in the Telford region, six miles 
southwest of Jonesborough on Little Limestone Creek.” While the road cannot 
be placed exactly, one can be fairly confident of its general location. 

Several problems arise from locating people and roads according to such meth- 
ods. The primary documents, including other road requests and the occasional tax 
list which mentions property location, are seldom specific enough to allow exact 
placement. The secondary materials cite few of their sources, contradict each other 
at times, and give vague descriptions.” Maps can be used when physical landmarks 
such as Greasy Cove and Rock Creek are given as end points, but the names of 
such places may have changed over time or been given to multiple locations.”” De- 
spite such complications, these roads can be mapped with some accuracy. When- 
ever possible, an individual was located using two independent sources. By using 
internal evidence from the road requests to supplement the sources mentioned 
above, one may follow a typical resident like David Deaderick on the routes he 
might have taken during the first two decades of settlement. 

The Washington County road system may be described best by spatially or- 
ganizing the myriad routes around the two population centers, Jonesborough and 
Sycamore Shoals, and the most important physical landmarks surrounding them. 
In the mountains south of Jonesborough lay the Nolichucky River, which begins 
at the juncture of North and South Indian Creeks in Greasy Cove and flows west- 
ward into Greene County. Big and Little Limestone creeks, with tributaries 
spreading throughout western Washington County, also flow into the Nolichucky. 
The South Fork of the Holston River and the Watauga River form a diagonal 
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boundary northeast of Jonesborough which is perforated by several fords. From 
Sycamore Shoals on the Watauga, settlements and mills on the Doe River to the 
southeast, the Watauga River and Roan Creek to the east, and Stony Creek to 
the northeast all served as important focal points for the early road system. 
During the Revolutionary War, David Deaderick could travel from his home 
in Jonesborough to many of these surrounding areas. He could venture north into 
Sullivan County, south to Greasy Cove, and west to Big Limestone Creek and 
Greene County. Many roads linked up with the Great War Path, the region's ma- 
jor trade route. In fact, residents from all over Washington County, not just 
Jonesborough merchants like Deaderick, could reach the Great War Path and 
thereby connect with regions to the west and in Virginia. Merchants also were at- 
tracted by customers living towards the east. Roads connected Jonesborough to 
Sycamore Shoals, and then further into the steep mountain valleys along the Doe 
River, Buffalo Creek, and North Indian Creek.” This area contained the one gov- 
ernment-ordered road that crossed the Appalachian Mountains to Burke County, 
North Carolina. Although the court assigned several overseers to the Burke County 
road, little action was taken on other transmontane routes to the North Carolina 
piedmont.” In short, residents like David Deaderick used roads that connected 
to neighboring counties and to about four hundred square miles within Washing- 
ton County. However, settlement was unevenly distributed within this area. With 
the population concentrated along the principal waterways and at the county seat 
of Jonesborough, the roads serviced those regions to the exclusion of others. 
During the rest of the 1780s, however, the transportation and communication 
network grew in both scope and density.”° Deaderick could travel farther east into 
the most mountainous portions of the county as well as take new branches off the 
earlier roads and reach nearby locations more easily. In some cases, the court or- 
dered new overseers for existing roads, and at other times it ordered roads to be 
surveyed because earlier requests never had been carried out or because an increase 
in traffic required the roads to be expanded. By the late 1780s, the southern part 
of the county, watered by the Nolichucky River and its principal tributaries, re- 
ceived new roads to new locations and began to develop an interconnecting set of 
roads similar to the area around the Watauga and Holston rivers.” The spider- 
web of roads also began to develop around Sycamore Shoals, as residents could 
travel on new routes which pushed up the Doe River as well as westward to Gap 
Creek. By the end of the decade, new routes had expanded into the eastern, more 
mountainous regions of Washington County. The work proceeded slowly, how- 
ever; the court had to request work on the first part of one road, extending about 
ten miles east of Sycamore Shoals, on three separate occasions.” Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty in completing the road can be attributed to the difficult terrain (one trav- 
eler referred to Roan Creek as “the dismal place”)” or to an insufficient number 
of workers. At any rate, this expanding network of roads, which included new 
routes extending both north (to the Holston River in Sullivan County) and south- 
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east (through the mountains, following the Nolichucky to its headwaters), reached 
into new territory during the late 1780s." 

Such expansion did not occur in the 1790s. Although surveyors marked out 
two new roads near the most northeastern point in the state, no other roads ex- 
tended the territorial boundaries of the transportation network during the decade. 
New roads cut across Washington County in different directions, especially south 
of Jonesborough, but these simply provided new ways to reach familiar destina- 
tions. In the vast majority of cases, the court either assigned new overseers to old 
roads or ordered new roads to be surveyed along previously requested routes. More 
than ever before, the court sought to build and maintain roads radiating from 
Jonesborough and connecting the settled portions of Washington County.” The 
road network had reached a plateau in its development. The court evidently had 
deemed the geographical scope sufficiently extensive, so its mission shifted to fa- 
cilitating movement within the county by maintaining the existing set of roads and 
gradually supplementing them with interconnecting routes. 

Distinct patterns emerge from mapping the development of this network over two 
decades. Clearly, most of the traffic ran along the valleys in the more open areas of 
Washington County. Many more roads linked the county to Sullivan in the north and 
Greene to the west than to the North Carolina piedmont. When the locations of all 
roads are considered, one can see a road network consisting of far more external con- 
nections which led to the north and west than ones that ran to the east, and internal 
connections which linked the population centers to settlements scattered about on the 
county’s rivers and streams. By the turn of the nineteenth century, therefore, these Ap- 
palachian residents were“connected” with others in significant ways. The quality of these 
connections, however, must be analyzed before the road network can help us under- 


stand the community of Washington County. 


ON THE Roap IN WASHINGTON CouNTY 


A simple mapping of these early roads misrepresents how Washington County resi- 
dents could or could not move about their region and hence distorts our view of the 
region's connectedness. The court records describe the road network only imperfectly. 
On the one hand, the minute books may underestimate the links connecting residents. 
Many roads are described as running between the farms or mills of two individuals; 
when these locations cannot be mapped, neither can the road. One suspects that a road 
has been created, but exactly where is not known. In addition, the county court rec- 
ognized only public roads; residents certainly used a private, informal network of trails 
and paths. Therefore, areas of upper East Tennessee that seem to lie outside the trans- 
portation system actually may have been tied in. 

On the other hand, one can easily overestimate the connections implied by the 
roads. The mere existence of such roads does not mean easy travel. The county 
court occasionally had difficulty getting a road established; the court, for example, 
had to call the same jury repeatedly to survey the same stretch of road.” Once sur- 
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veyed and marked, the roads often were maintained poorly.“ We the grand jury- 
men,’ Frank Allison reported in 1798,“present the road from Hock Beckens to John 
Brown's out of repair and Abednego Hail is the overseer.’ At times,“a tree top and 
some other impediments” were found blocking roads and as a result the grand ju- 
ries typically reported that “the citizens passing and travelling . . . with their horses, 
carts, carriages, and waggons could not ... go, return, pass, ride, and labour with- 
out great damage.” If they were fortunate, after fines were levied, the good citi- 
zens would have the road fixed shortly afterward. 

Even when roads were not out of repair, travelers had difficulty moving on them. 
Francis Asbury, the Methodist bishop who roamed throughout the United States 
for over forty years, passed through upper East Tennessee several times. By the time 
he reached the Holston River on September 26, 1801, he had “ridden about one 
hundred miles in the last four days; the roads equal to any in the United States 
for badness.” These words came from a man who had traveled the length of the 
United States from Massachusetts to Georgia many times. On another trip to the 
Sycamore Shoals area in 1806, he endured “rough roads, and a wild country, rocks, 
ruts, and sidelong difficult ways, sometimes much obscured; it was thus I lost my 
way, and traveled twenty miles farther than I needed.”* 

Perhaps the most telling incidents are those in which Asbury had to pass 
through forests and over mountains in order to go between upper East Tennessee 
and North Carolina. On one trip in the early spring of 1797, the rain had swollen 
a branch of the Toe River so that it was “rocky, rolling, and roaring like the sea.” 
After crossing it several times, Asbury and his companions climbed to the sum- 
mit of Yellow Mountain.“We found it so rich and miry that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we could ride along.’ It was then “pitch, slide, and drive to the bottom.” When 
crossing the Great Toe, his horse “locked one of his feet in a root” but managed to 
free himself. The next day, they began “to scale the rocks, hills, and mountains, 
worming through pathless woods, ... I had to step from rock to rock, hands and 
feet busy; but my breath was soon gone, and I gave up the cause, and took my horse 
again.’ At last they made it to the Doe River and followed it to Sycamore Shoals. 
“I was much spent with the labours of this day,” he concluded.” 

Francois André Michaux also left a detailed account of his journey across these 
mountains, The Frenchman left Jonesborough on September 21, 1802, and arrived 
in Limestone Cove “benumbed with cold by the thick fog that reigns almost ha- 
bitually in the vallies of these enormous mountains.” Even this route, established 
early in the county's history, had its problems. “The road, or rather the path, be- 
gins to be so little cut that one can scarce discern the track for plants of all kinds 
that cover the superficies of it.” Michaux had to use an axe to chop through the 
“twisting and interwoven’ branches of rhododendron shrubs which towered as high 
as twenty feet over the path.“ The torrents that we had continually to cross added 
to the difficulty and danger of the journey,’ Michaux added, for their horses risked 
slipping on the “loose round flints concealed by the ebullition of the waters with 
which the bottom of these torrents are filled.” 
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Michaux left Limestone Cove the following morning, “after having made the 
most minute inquiry with regard to the path I had to take.’ Given the steep grade 
of the path, “it is with great difficulty a person can sit upon his horse, and .. . half 
the time he is obliged to go on foot.” By noon he reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, which he “recognized by several trees with ‘the road’ marked on each.’ After 
descending the other side,“I had again, as the evening before, to cross through for- 
ests of rhododendrum, and a large torrent called Rocky Creek, the winding course 
of which cut the path in twelve or fifteen directions.” Each crossing was a trial, as 
was finding the path on the other bank.“ The entrance was frequently concealed 
by tufts of grass or branches of trees, which have time to grow and extend their 
foliage, since whole months elapse without its being passed by travellers.’ Once 
Michaux emerged from this most mountainous section of the crossing, he could 
reflect upon his experiences: 


I then perceived the imprudence I had committed in having exposed myself with- 
outa guide in a road so little frequented, and where a person every moment runs 
the risk of losing himself on account of the sub-divisions of the road, that ultimately 
disappear, and which it would be impossible to find again, unless by being perfectly 
acquainted with the localities and disposition of the county, where obstacle upon 
obstacle oppose the journey of the traveller, and whose situation would in a short 
time become very critical from the want of provisions.” 


Such difficulties in moving through this region must have been experienced, too, 
by the local residents. 

Mountain residents familiar with the“disposition of the county,’ however, would 
not have suffered such confusion over which path to take. This “local knowledge” 
distinguishes the travel experiences of county residents (who have left no surviv- 
ing accounts) from those of visitors such as Asbury and Michaux. One also must 
consider the visitor's purpose in traveling. Individuals like Asbury, who traveled 
merely to reach the next destination, well may have been annoyed by the delays 
caused by the environment. Such frustration may have spilled out in the subse- 
quent diary entry and thus would have colored the historian’s view of the experi- 
ence. These idiosyncrasies within published accounts force one to look carefully 
through the “lens” of history. Those who moved at a more leisurely pace perhaps 
did not see the road in the same way. Although certainly interested in reaching their 
destination, such travelers also may have been intrigued by what they found along 
the way. From this perspective, travel may have seemed less taxing. 


Tose Roap Network AND EaRLy APPALACHIAN 
CoMMUNITIES 


How, then, does this examination of roads speak to the question of isolation and in- 
tegration in upper East Tennessee during the last decades of the eighteenth century? 
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Clearly, the region was not sealed off from the surrounding counties and states. The 
external links created by the mere existence of public roads establishes a degree of con- 
nectedness that refutes popular assumptions of extreme isolation. Yet the difficulties 
encountered while creating, using, and maintaining this limited set of roads argues for 
a powerful sense of remoteness. Furthermore, because the physical setting of ridges and 
valleys directed roads along northeast-southwest lines, travel in other directions was 
impeded. Crossing the mountains posed such a formidable task that relatively few in- 
dividuals, using even fewer roads, attempted travel between this part of Tennessee and 
northwestern North Carolina. Internal road connections radiated from Jonesborough 
like spokes around a wheel's hub, but steep mountains and narrow valleys discouraged 
road surveyors from penetrating certain parts of the county. Thus, while the extent and 
quality of the roads made it possible to enter and move about much of upper East Ten- 
nessee, the convoluted land on which the roads were built helps explain why move- 
ment was so difficult. Measuring this geographical dimension leads one to place up- 
per East Tennessee somewhere in the middle on the scale of connectedness, perhaps 
weighted slightly toward the “integration” pole. 

The patterns of the roads also reveal something of the human weave of Wash- 
ington County communities. Fifteen persons were listed at least three times as 
starting or ending points for roads from 1778 to 1800. One might expect these 
men to be prominent landowners and among the region’ earliest settlers; as such, 
they could persuade the court to build roads to their property. Indeed, several of 
these fifteen men fell into this category. James Stuart, county surveyor and justice 
of the peace, owned seven tracts of land covering 7,400 acres and property worth 
a total of about £16,000 in 1779. Robert Young owned three 640-acre tracts, one 
slave, twenty horses, and thirty-one cattle, all worth £5,642 in 1779. John Tipton, 
militia colonel and clerk of the court, lived nearby on 2,000 acres of land. Abednego 
Inman, another early settler, owned 450 acres of land on Big Limestone Creek, two 
slaves, seven horses, and eight cattle, valued at £2,418 in 1781. Charles Robertson, 
a justice of the peace who hosted the Washington County court's first session in 
his home, owned £2,382 worth of property in 1778.” In forty-four cases, the court 
assigned either surveyors or overseers to roads which had one of these five men 
as a terminus. 

Yet not all of the fifteen men who appeared frequently in the road requests 
owned thousands of acres and dozens of head of livestock. In 1790, Hugh 
Campbell had one hundred acres, and Ninian Hoskins owned no land at all.” In 
all likelihood, roads ran to these and other people less for their political influence 
than for their geographical location. Many of the roads which ended at an 
individual's residence also were located on waterways: William Dovere lived on 
Buffalo Creek, John Parkson on the Doe River, and Peter French on Cherokee 
Creek, to name just a few." The termini of other roads were identified as a river, 
creek, ford, or mill, so it seems likely that the majority of the roads in Washing- 
ton County went where they did because they connected with waterways as es- 
sential sources of power and sustenance. Given the physical characteristics of 
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Washington County and the needs of its residents, a smaller number of roads to 
these locations would have been surprising. 

The road network shaped the communities of Washington County in other 
important ways, One can deduce a sense of Gemeinschaft from the network of 
roads set out around the county seat of Jonesborough. With ready access to one 
another, people made face-to-face contacts at the courthouse, the general stores, 
and the taverns. The roads helped to develop common interests and, as noted ear- 
lier in Thomas Bender's definition, “a network of social relations marked by mu- 
tuality and emotional bonds.” Furthermore, the difficulty of traveling on the roads, 
especially when crossing the mountains to North Carolina, fostered a sense of 
Gemeinschaft in upper East Tennessee more generally. The physical barrier of the 
mountains could turn the residents’ economic interests, for example, to the north 
and west (toward the more open and rolling valleys of Sullivan and Greene coun- 
ties) and away from the North Carolina counties to the south and east. 

At the same time, however, one can also see Gesellschaft relationships at work. 
Area residents might use the roads for commercial reasons and have no intention 
of enriching their local network of social relations. The roads allowed Washing- 
ton County residents to pursue interests that connected them not with neighbors, 
but with distant places. For example, David Deaderick advertised in Knoxville 
(about one hundred miles away) that he had received “a very handsome and gen- 
eral assortment of goods” from Philadelphia and Baltimore for his store in 
Jonesborough. He also shipped local produce out of the region, sending hemp to 
Richmond, Virginia, on occasion. In 1801, Deaderick paid John Gifford for 
“bawling 3007 Ibs. from Philadelphia to Jonesborough” and John Masengale for 
“holing 1294 Ibs. from Richmond to Jonesborough.” In this case, Deaderick made 
local connections in order to serve distant ones. 

Clearly, both Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft relationships existed for each in- 
dividual living in upper East Tennessee at this time. The same person whose eco- 
nomic interests pointed him toward the livestock markets in Charleston, South 
Carolina, also saw himself as a county taxpayer, as a member of the local militia, 
and as a neighbor. Each of these dimensions—the economic, political, social, and 
geographical—contributes to the mixture of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft that 
connects the inhabitants of the region. A community, after all, need not be 
grounded in a territory of only one size. The Washington County resident lived 
concurrently in communities the size of his valley, his civil district, his county, and 
his interstate markets. John Fox, Jr., and other writers describe the residents’ world 
as sharply circumscribed, but the early road network prevents this characteriza- 
tion from being applied accurately to upper East Tennessee. 

By looking at Appalachian communities through interdisciplinary lenses, we no 
longer need to accept blindly the long-standing explanations that shape modern 
stereotypes. Disciplines such as geography and sociology help historians look be- 
yond concepts like “remote isolation” and “closed community” and help them “see” 
more clearly how perceptions of a region may develop. The framework for con- 
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nectedness and a balanced theory of community provide one promising approach, 
but other issues still need to be addressed. What happens when one looks through 
the lenses at a different place, somewhere even more mountainous or a region with 
no court-ordered roads? Consider, too, what happens when the historian looks 
through the lenses and sees an inhabitant like David Greer, the“hermit of Big Bald.” 
How do theories of community incorporate one who was “thought to be some- 
what deranged (according to one diarist), separates himself from the rest of the 
population in 1802, clears nine acres of land, and lives for 20 or 30 years past near 
the top of the Bald Mountain . . . entirely alone?’ While Jonesborough is con- 
nected in many ways, Greer is much less so. Could residents such as he, living in 
the most rugged portions of the mountains, serve as the basis for subsequent im- 
ages of the entire Appalachian region? The interdisciplinary lenses of geography, 
sociology, and history, focused on questions such as these, will help us understand 
not just rural settings like early Appalachia but also the rich diversity that com- 
prises the southern colonial backcountry. 
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In the opening years of the nineteenth century, the vast lands of the 
Cherokee, which at one time had ranged from Virginia through Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and the Carolinas south to Georgia, had been reduced to a fraction of their 
original size. Throughout the eighteenth century, the Cherokee population had 
shifted first west and then south, as the Cherokee sought abundant game and 
stayed ahead of white settlement.’ By 1785, when the first treaty between the 
Cherokee and the United States was enacted, Cherokee territory had been reduced 
by more than two-thirds. Subsequent treaties further reduced the Cherokee 
Nation's resources. After the Treaty of 1819, Cherokee land consisted of approxi- 
mately twelve thousand square miles, centered on the Cherokee town of New 
Echota in northeastern Georgia. Throughout this time, the U.S. pursued a policy 
of “pacification” and “civilization” in dealing with the Five Civilized Tribes of the 
eastern United States (Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles). 
Of these five tribes, the Cherokees most enthusiastically embraced the U.S. policy, 
taking advantage of the farm implements and training supplied by the U.S. to cre- 
ate an agriculture-based economy similar to that of the southern U.S. The tribe's 
emerging upper class, composed largely of men of mixed white and Cherokee an- 
cestry, took great pride in the advancement of the Cherokees. Elias Boudinot, editor 
of the Cherokee Phoenix newspaper, boasted in his An Address to the Whites (1826) 
of the progress made by the Cherokees. His address contained an accounting of 
the material wealth accumulated by the Cherokees, including numbers of livestock, 
plows, sawmills, grist mills, looms, schools, and other signs of civilization.’ 
It is not surprising that, as U.S. policy shifted toward removal in the years be- 
tween 1817 and 1830, Cherokee leaders felt confident of their ability to convince 
the U.S. to allow them to stay on their current lands, since the Cherokees had “pro- 


gressed” so far. John Ross, the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation from 1828 
to 1866, at one time even believed that statehood within the U.S. was a viable op- 
tion for the Cherokee Nation. The struggle for Cherokee autonomy and the fight 
against removal lasted until the Trail of Tears in 1838. 

The years leading up to the Trail of Tears were turbulent ones for the Chero- 
kee Nation, as the Cherokees became caught between two cultures—their tradi- 
tional ways of life and those of white society. Contributing to the turmoil was the 
fact that many of the Cherokee leaders themselves were products of both cultures. 
Most of these men chose to honor their Cherokee heritage, no doubt because 
Cherokee society is matrilineal and their Cherokee ancestry came from their 
mothers. However, it was largely their white ancestry which made possible their 
material wealth and their educational backgrounds. This article examines the years 
from the Treaty of 1819 to the Trail of Tears, using one of the pivotal figures in 
the struggle for Cherokee sovereignty, Judge John Martin, to illustrate how their 
cultural conflicts shaped the motivations of the Cherokee leaders. 

Usually identified merely as the first chief justice of the Cherokee Supreme 
Court, Judge John Martin has remained a minor figure in Cherokee history. Al- 
though an influential member of the Cherokee Nation—he was a circuit judge, 
served on the first Supreme Court of the Cherokee Nation, was elected treasurer 
of the Nation, represented the Nation on several delegations to Washington, and 
helped to form the republican government of the Nation, both in the East and in 
the West—the details of his life largely have remained unexplored by historians. 
He died relatively young, only a few years after his emigration from Georgia to 
present-day Oklahoma in 1837. His early death may well account for his relative 
obscurity in the annals of Cherokee history. 

Judge John Martin is mentioned in nearly all works on the history of the east- 
ern Cherokee Nation prior to 1839. Most of these references are brief notes, re- 
counting simply that Martin was elected to various positions within the Chero- 
kee Nation or that he represented the Nation on a number of delegations to 
Washington, with little substantial information about Martin himself. Piecing to- 
gether a reliable account of Judge John Martins life proves problematical. The ba- 
sic outlines are easily drawn, especially his involvement in the politics of the Chero- 
kee Nation. However, in-depth information is somewhat elusive. 

Judge John Martin was a product of two conflicting worlds. Only one-eighth 
Cherokee, well-educated, blonde, and blue-eyed, John Martin easily could have 
passed for white. He was wealthy by any standards of the day, being a slave owner 
whose plantations produced nearly seven thousand bushels of corn and wheat in 
1834. At one time, apparently he made the decision to leave his Cherokee heri- 
tage behind, even taking an oath to support the U.S. Constitution. However, within 
a few years he changed his mind and abandoned his home to move within the 
boundaries of the Cherokee Nation. Subsequently he relinquished three other 
homes, as the Cherokees were forced off their land by the white settlers of Geor- 
gia. For years, as a leader of the Cherokee Nation, he fought for U.S. recognition 
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of Cherokee sovereignty, but finally he gave up and emigrated west of the Missis- 
sippi two years before the Trail of Tears. How did John Martin come to these de- 
cisions? The answers may never be known fully, but the facts of his life provide 
some clues. 

According to the inscription on his tombstone, Judge John Martin was born on 
October 20, 1784. His father was a white trader from Virginia named John “Jack” Mar- 
tin. Jack was the brother of Gen. Joseph Martin, the first agent to the Cherokees after 
the American Revolution. Until recently, most scholars believed that Judge Martin's 
father was in fact Joseph Martin, not his brother Jack.’ The preeminent Cherokee ge- 
nealogist, Emmet Starr, listed Joseph as Judge Martin’ father in his History of the Chero- 
kee Indians (1921). Starr's sources were sketchy at best; the chaos of the Trail of Tears 
and the post-removal fighting among factions of the Cherokee Nation served further 
to confuse genealogical records. Starr's main source appears to have been an obituary 
for one of Judge Martin's sons, which was published in the Cherokee Advocate on No- 
vember 18, 1891. This obituary incorrectly identified Gen. Joseph Martin as Judge John 
Martin's father.? However, documents in the Georgia State Archives clearly indicate 
that Judge John Martin’ father was Josephs brother, not Joseph himself. In 1831, when 
Georgia's Gov. George Gilmer was seeking a peaceful solution to the removal crisis, 
he sought information about Cherokee leaders who, if in favor of removal, might be 
influential in convincing other Cherokees to emigrate voluntarily. Judge John Martin 
was one of the Cherokees whom Gilmer investigated. Several letters in the Georgia 
State Archives, written to Gilmer in 1831, discuss Martin and his family. One letter 
does not name Judge Martin's father but states that he was‘the brother of Joseph Mar- 
tin the first Agent of the Cherokee Nation after the Revolution.’ Another letter de- 
sctibes Judge John Martins father as“a white man, of the same name with the son.” 

Gen. Joseph Martin, Judge Martin's uncle, began his work among the Chero- 
kee during the American Revolution, in about 1775. General Martin had the 
unique distinction of holding commissions as a brigadier general in the militias 
of both North Carolina and Virginia. Following the Revolution, he served as an 
agent to the Cherokee from these states. Because he ran a“constant risk of assas- 
sination” (mostly from British agents) in his work, Joseph Martin gained the pro- 
tection of the Cherokee by marrying into one of the Nation's most powerful clans. 
In December 1780, the Ghigau, the “Beloved Woman” of the Cherokee, and her 
family were taken prisoner. They were placed under the protection of Joseph Mar- 
tin at his home on Long Island on the Holston River (present-day Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee). Joseph Martin subsequently married the Ghigau's daughter, Elizabeth 
Ward. Exactly when Joseph's brother, Jack, first arrived in the Cherokee Nation is 
unknown; but, by 1780 at the latest, Jack was living in the Cherokee Overhill 
Towns along the Hiwassee, Little Tennessee, and Tellico rivers in what is now 
southeastern Tennessee, “primarily occupied as a trader.’ Jack Martin also married 
into the Cherokee Nation.° 

Judge John Martin's mother, Susannah Emory, was one-quarter Cherokee. Her 
maternal grandfather was a Scotsman named Ludovic Grant, who arrived in South 
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Carolina in 1716 as a prisoner of war of the British. After serving his indenture, Grant 
became a trader among the Cherokee, married a Cherokee woman, and lived in the 
Cherokee Nation for the rest of his life. His daughter married a white man named 
William Emory. Their daughter, Susannah, was married three times: first to Capt. John 
Stuart, then to Richard Fields, and finally to Jack Martin, all white men. Children from 
all three marriages proved to be leaders among the Cherokee.’ 

The birthplace of Judge John Martin is undetermined. It is known that Judge Mar- 
tin grew up in the Tugaloo River region, along the present-day Georgia~South Caro- 
lina border, and that he eventually established a plantation in the nearby Nacoochee 
Valley. Patricia Lockwood, a descendant of Judge Martin who has done extensive re- 
search on his life, believes that Judge Martin was born in the Overhill Towns and moved 
south to the Tugaloo region in 1789, when he was five years old. Gen. Joseph Martin 
had interests in the Tugaloo region; and, at the end of his agency in 1789, he turned 
most of his efforts to those interests. Lockwood surmises that, due to the close rela- 
tionship between the brothers, Jack moved to the Tugaloo area at about the same time 
as Joseph, bringing his Cherokee family with him.’ 

However, Lockwood's explanation does not accord with traditional Cherokee family 
dynamics. Judge John Martins mother had been married twice before her marriage to 
Jack Martin. It would have been unlikely that she would move, with her children from 
her two previous marriages, to a new area in order to follow her husband. Such a move 
would have cut her off from the traditional support she would have received from her 
brothers and maternal uncles. A more logical explanation is that, well before 1789, Jack 
Martin moved to the Tugaloo region, where Susannah Emory was living when they 
married, and that their son, the future Judge John Martin, was born there in 1784. This 
explanation is further supported by a letter to Governor Gilmer, in which Samuel 
Wales asserts that Judge John Martin was born in “Habersham County.’ At the time 
Wales wrote the letter, Habersham County encompassed both present-day Habersham 
and White counties, which include the Tugaloo River region.” 

There is evidence that Gen. Joseph Martin paid considerable attention to the 
education of his Cherokee children, even taking one son back to Virginia with him. 
Although Jack Martin apparently never returned to Virginia, he was a man of some 
wealth and would have provided for the education of his children. It is most likely 
that Judge John Martin received his early education at home from a white tutor, a 
practice common among Cherokees of wealth. He probably attended a school out- 
side the Cherokee Nation for his later education. Gen. Benjamin Cleveland related 
to Governor Gilmer in 1831 that he [Cleveland] had gone to school with Mar- 
tin. The location of this school is undetermined. John Ross, a close friend of 
Martins, attended the missionary-run academy at South West Point, Tennessee 
(now Kingston). Perhaps they were schoolmates for a time." 

Martin probably was raised mostly by his mother and her brothers, along with 
his two sisters and his mother’s children from her two previous marriages (two 
half-sisters and six half-brothers), according to Cherokee custom. Both his par- 
ents died when he was relatively young. His mother died when he was an adoles- 
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cent, and after her death he was raised by his brother-in-law, a white man named 
Jeter Lynch, the husband of his older sister Nancy. Judge Martin's father died when 
he was ‘almost grown,’ probably in 1801 or 1802." 

Little else is known about Judge John Martin's life until he emerged as an in- 
fluential member of the Cherokee Nation in 1818. Martin's name is conspicuous 
only by its absence in the military service records of the War of 1812. During the 
Creek War of 1813-14, approximately five hundred Cherokees fought in the ser- 
vice of the U.S. under Andrew Jackson's command. Two of Martin's half-brothers 
were volunteers in the Cherokee Regiment. His cousin, James Martin, served as 
quartermaster for Col. Gideon Morgan during the brief war. John Martin, how- 
ever, apparently did not volunteer for military service. Starr and others list Mar- 
tin as a signer of the Treaty of July 8, 1817. However, a copy of the treaty reveals 
that it was signed by his cousin James, not by John. Martin’s name does not ap- 
pear in the records of the Cherokee Indian Agency in Tennessee, an agency of the 
War Department established in 1801, until he was named as a member of the 
Cherokee delegation to Washington in December 1818.” 

By December 1818, when he was appointed to the Cherokee delegation to 
Washington, Martin had become one of the ruling elite of the Cherokee Nation. 
He had established a plantation in the Nacoochee Valley on Sautee Creek, in what 
is now White County, Georgia. As a member of the Cherokee delegation to Wash- 
ington, Martin was one of the signers of the Treaty of February 27, 1819. The land 
on which his Sautee Creek plantation stood was ceded to the U.S. in this treaty. 
As allowed by the treaty, Martin chose to remain in his home even though it was 
no longer within the Cherokee Nation boundaries. On March 6, 1819, while still 
in Washington, Martin informed Col. Return J. Meigs, the U.S. agent to the 
Cherokee, that he intended to reside there permanently and so accepted a reser- 
vation of 640 acres. In accepting the reservation, Martin became a citizen of the 
US., albeit as a free person of color.’ 

Both the Treaty of 1817 and the Treaty of 1819 were attempts by the federal 
government to “denationalize” the Cherokees. By granting reservations of land to 
the Cherokees who wished to remain on their land, the U.S. hoped to assimilate 
the Cherokees into the general population.’ The effort failed for a number of rea- 
sons. The Cherokees, although now citizens of the U.S., were considered under 
US. law to be free persons of color. Living among whites, the Cherokees found 
themselves unwanted and often unfairly treated. In his autobiography, Georgia's 
Gov. George Gilmer offered an illuminating glimpse of how white Georgians re- 
garded the Cherokees: “The question was tauntingly put to Georgians, Why not 
let the Cherokees remain among you?— Why not foster and improve them, and 
let them add to your numbers and wealth? Our villifiers seemed, in their clamor 
against us, to have forgotten that there was no interchange of the productions of 
labor between the Indians and others; that they were without wealth, and were in- 
capable of acquiring any; and that they had remained ignorant savages, notwith- 
standing the constant efforts to change them into better beings.” For a man of 
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John Martin's stature, better educated and wealthier than most whites, this acti- 
tude would have been especially hard to accept. As early as May 1819, Martin com- 
plained to Colonel Meigs that white Georgians were forcing Cherokees out of their 
homes. Evidently, such incidents continued to occur; within a few years, most 
Cherokees, John Martin among them, abandoned their reservations and moved 
west to within the reduced boundaries of the Cherokee Nation.” 

Another factor in the failure of the federal government's policy of “denational- 
ization” was that Georgians took considerable exception to the federal government's 
grants of land within the state of Georgia to the Cherokees. Georgians felt that 
the federal government had no right to give their land away, especially to Indians. 
Whether intentionally or not, much of the land reserved for the Cherokees in the 
two treaties actually was sold or granted by Georgia to its white citizens. The fed- 
eral government was slow to survey the land involved, and any unsurveyed Jand 
was considered fair game by Georgia officials.” 

Definitely by the spring of 1822 and possibly as early as 1820, John Martin had 
given up his reservation and moved his family sixty miles west to the Coosawattee 
River area in present-day Murray County, Georgia, within the reduced boundaries 
of the Cherokee Nation.’® Lockwood believes that Martin's decision to move was 
based upon his personal experience and first-hand observation of the treatment 
that Cherokees received from their white neighbors. She surmises that Martin's 
experiences during this time led to his conscious decision to become an active po- 
litical leader in the Cherokee Nation. This explanation does in some way account 
for his lack of political involvement prior to 1819.” 

After moving to the Coosawattee River area, Martin firmly established himself as 
a leader of the Cherokee Nation. During the time from the Treaty of 1819 to the re- 
moval of the Cherokees from east of the Mississippi in 1838, the Cherokee Nation 
formed a republican government, patterned after that of the U.S. Judge Martin was 
an active participant in this new government. In 1820, the National Council of the 
Cherokee Nation divided the Nation into eight districts and created positions for eight 
district and four circuit judges to preside over the legal matters of the Nation. John 
Martin was the circuit judge for the Coosawattee and Amohee districts in 1822. In 
November 1822, the council created a superior court, composed of the four circuit 
judges. When the first session of the Cherokee Supreme Court was held in Newtown 
(New Echota) in October 1823, John Martin was one of the three Supreme Court 
judges present. In 1825, Martin was appointed a member of the committee which laid 
out the lots in the Nation's new capitol, New Echota. In February 1827, following the 
death of Principal Chief Charles Hicks, John Martin was appointed treasurer pro tem 
of the Nation (Starr asserts that Martin had held the position of treasurer earlier, too, 
and had been elected to that position in 1817). In May 1827, Martin was elected a 
delegate from the Coosawattee District to the Cherokee Constitutional Convention 
later that year.” 

At the time of his appointment as treasurer in February 1827, Martin then held 
four official positions in the Nation's government, three too many, in the opinion of 
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some Cherokees. In a letter to the editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, entitled“Money and 
Principles,’ an incensed member of the Nation, who signed his letter “A Cherokee,’ com- 
plained, “The signers of the Constitution .. . were so careful to distribute offices so 
that one man should not hold more than one constitutional appointment ... in what 
way then can (Martins} acceptance of the treasury be safely accounted for, if it be not 
that friends exalt high: and that emolument of office has induced an abandonment of 
principles." In addition to the treasurer's position, Martin was a presiding circuit judge, 
a judge of the Supreme Court, and a public turnpike keeper on the Federal Road. The 
position of treasurer had an annual salary of $350, Whether the judicial positions were 
paid as well is unknown; presumably Martin was entitled to keep a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the turnpike revenue. During the next meeting of the General Council, in 
October 1828, Martin was elected treasurer and replaced as circuit and supreme court 
judge. He continued to maintain the turnpike.” 

As the national treasurer, Martin was responsible for such actions as leasing turn- 
pikes on the federal roads that ran through the Cherokee Nation, leasing ferries, col- 
lecting the federal annuity paid to the tribe by the U.S., and collecting debts owed to 
the Nation by various individuals. While John Martin was the national treasurer, the 
Cherokee Nation went heavily into debr. In 1830, following the passage of the Indian 
Removal Bill, the U.S. Treasury stopped paying the federal annuity to the Nation. Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson directed Secretary of War John Eaton to take this action to pre- 
vent the Cherokee leaders from effectively governing their nation. Jackson hoped to 
force the Cherokees to accept the U.S. removal policy, Claiming that the Eastern 
Cherokee Nation no longer existed and therefore neither did its treasury, the US. of- 
fered to divide the annuity among all members of the Nation and pay each his or her 
individual share. This per capita amount came to approximately 45 cents for each 
Cherokee. The Cherokee leaders refused to accept this per capita payment; and John 
Ross, the principal chief, repeatedly sued for payment of the entire annuity, $6,666, to 
Treasurer John Martin. The money remained unpaid and untouched in a Nashville 
bank for five years. John Martin remained the Nation's treasurer until his emigration 
westward in the spring of 1837.” 

Until at least 1832, the Cherokee leaders were united in their stand against re- 
moval. Under the Treaty of 1817, the U.S. granted land in Arkansas to individual 
Cherokees who wished to emigrate. Approximately three thousand Cherokees took 
advantage of the U.S, offer between 1817 and 1828. However, in 1819, the Chero- 
kee Nation passed a law denying Cherokee citizenship to anyone who enrolled for 
emigration or accepted a reservation within ceded lands under the Treaties of 1817 
and 1819. This law was aimed specifically at stopping the voluntary emigration of 
Cherokees to west of the Mississippi. In 1828, the Cherokee National Council 
went even further, extending the death penalty to any Cherokee who negotiated 
to sell land within the Nation.” 

In May 1830, the U.S. Congress passed the Indian Removal Bill, which called for 
the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes from east of the Mississippi. Three days after 
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this bill was passed, Georgia asserted its authority over the 4,600,000 acres of Chero- 
kee land in northwestern Georgia. Surveyors were dispatched to divide the land into 
160-acte lots, to be given away to Georgia citizens by lottery. These actions, coupled 
with the discovery of gold in 1829, led to a veritable flood of whites into the Chero- 
kee Nation. For whatever reason, the task of keeping white intruders out of the Chero- 
kee Nation fell to the State of Georgia. The state militia, known as the Georgia Guard, 
arrived in the Cherokee Nation in early 1831. Of course, given the states actions to 
remove the Cherokees, the Georgia Guard, as an agency of the state government, did 
more to harass the Cherokees than to expel intruders. For example, in February 1831, 
after lodging members of the guard at his plantation on the Coosawattee, John Mar- 
tin was arrested on “merely suspicion” and held overnight. Other prominent Chero- 
kees, including Martins son-in-law, John Adair Bell, similarly were harassed by the 
Georgia Guard.” 

To address the actions taken by the State of Georgia against the Cherokee Nation, 
John Ross sent a delegation to Washington in December 1831. This delegation—all 
hand-picked by Ross as men he could trust—consisted of Judge John Martin, John 
Ridge, and Rosss nephew, William Shorey Coodey. Although the delegation did not 
return to the Cherokee Nation until June 1832, it accomplished little. Following the 
US. success in removing the Creeks from east of the Mississippi, the Cherokees lost 
much of their support in Washington.” 

John Ross, the principal chief, did not give up the fight against removal, how- 
ever, Using the federal government's own legal tactics, Ross hoped to prove that 
the Cherokee Nation was capable of self-government and, under U.S. law, had the 
right to be autonomous. Two U.S. Supreme Court decisions, Cherokee Nation v. 
Georgia in 1831 and Worcester v. Georgia in 1832, upheld the sovereignty of the 
Cherokee Nation. Following these decisions, Ross believed that the U.S. would 
protect the Cherokee from actions by the states of Georgia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina and by the Territory of Alabama to take over Cherokee land.” Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, of course, had no intention of doing anything of the sort. 
In fact, Jackson was rumored to have remarked, upon being told of the Worcester 
v. Georgia ruling, “(Supreme Court Justice] John Marshall has made his decision; 
let him enforce it if he can.’””* Even after Jackson's inaction became evident, Ross 
continued to believe that the struggle for Cherokee sovereignty could succeed. His 
apparent strategy was to outlast Jackson's presidency.” 

Other Cherokee leaders, however, became convinced of the futility of Ross's 
course of action, and so the Cherokee Nation divided into two factions. Ross and 
his followers continued to fight against removal. The other faction, led by John 
Ridge and his father, realized that the U.S. was not going to take any action to 
protect the Cherokees from the flood of whites coming into Cherokee land. Re- 
moval, therefore, was inevitable. The main concern of the Ridge, or Treaty, Party, 
was to negotiate terms for removal that were as favorable as possible to the Chero- 


kee Nation. It was probably during the winter of 1831-32, which John Ridge spent 
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in Washington as a member of the Cherokee delegation, that he became convinced 
that removal was the Cherokee'’s only option, even though he and his father did 
not formally break with John Ross until November 1834.” 

Historians have long struggled to characterize the two political factions of the 
Cherokee Nation, Ridge's Treaty Party and Ross's National Party. Both factions 
were led by men who were the wealthiest and most acculturated among the Chero- 
kee Nation, slave owners with large plantations. These men were mostly of mixed 
white and Cherokee heritage and had been educated at schools outside the Chero- 
kee Nation. Some historians have charged that the leaders of one faction or the 
other had lost touch with (or had never known) traditional Cherokee ways of life, 
that they felt no connection to the Cherokees’“ancestral lands,” and that their po- 
litical actions were motivated largely by concern for their own material wealth.” 

In fact, evidence suggests that the leaders of both factions did have the best in- 
terests of the Cherokee people as a whole at heart. John Ross perhaps was some- 
what naive and idealistic in his dealings with the U.S., but he had the support of 
a majority of Cherokees, both those of mixed heritage and full-bloods. On the 
other hand, John Ridge had been an ardent supporter of the fight for Cherokee 
sovereignty; but, once convinced that it was useless, he was an equally passionate 
advocate for a favorable removal treaty, despite the reality that he was espousing 
what essentially amounted to treason, It must have been a difficult, even heart- 
wrenching, decision for John Ridge and the other members of the Treaty Party to 
come to the conclusion that they would have to give up their land in the East. More 
than two years elapsed from the time John Ridge first began to consider the fight 
against removal hopeless to the time when he finally moved against John Ross by 
forming the Treaty Party.” 

In the spring of 1835, the two rival factions both sent delegations to Wash- 
ington. On March 14, 1835, the Treaty Party members signed a treaty which ceded 
all Cherokee lands east of the Mississippi in exchange for lands in the West and 
five million dollars, subject to ratification by the Cherokee Nation at the National 
Council meeting in October 1835. This treaty, like two earlier treaties with simi- 
lar terms, was rejected by the Nation. 

In December 1835, John Ross himself led a delegation to Washington once again 
to seek support for the cause of Cherokee sovereignty. Judge John Martin also served 
on this ill-fated delegation. While the delegation was in Washington, leaders of the 
‘Treaty Party took advantage of the principal chief's absence and signed the treaty which 
had been rejected by the National Council the previous October. This treaty, signed 
on December 28, 1835, at New Echota, with less than five hundred Cherokees (out 
of a population of over seventeen thousand) in attendance, became known among 
members of the National Party as the“Christmas Trick.’ John Ross and the other mem- 
bers of the National Party spent the next three years striving to prove the Treaty of 
New Echota invalid and to renegotiate with the U.S.” 

Evidence suggests that, despite his presence in Washington as a member of the 
National Party delegation and his participation in a protest against the Treaty of 
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New Echota, Martin, as early as February 1835 and perhaps even earlier, had be- 
gun to realize the inevitability of removal. Martin apparently tried for a time to 
steer a neutral course, but eventually he threw his lot with the Treaty Party and 
decided to emigrate westward. Two of Martin's sons-in-law, John Adair Bell and 
George Washington Adair, were signers of the Treaty of New Echota. Their in- 
fluence must have played a part in Martin's change of heart. Martin's family was 
extremely important to him; in fact, his private life suggests much about his po- 
litical motivations.” 

Judge John Martin had two wives, sisters named Lucy and Nellie McDaniel, and 
eight children by each wife. One descendant dates his two marriages as having taken 
place in 1807 and 1810, respectively. However, it is far more likely thar Martin mar- 
ried both of his wives at the same time. The traditional marriage customs of the Chero- 
kee involved a succession of monogamous relationships (serial monogamy), as prac- 
ticed by Martin's mother. However, polygamy often was practiced by “Cherokee men 
of standing and importance ... Polygamous wives were commonly sisters who had been 
taken in marriage on the same occasion.’ By John Martin's generation, the influence 
of missionaries and other whites in the area had made monogamy the more widespread 
practice. The fact that Martin had two wives must have played a large part in his de- 
cisions to remain within the Cherokee Nation.” 

After the move to the Coosawattee River area, between 1819 and early 1822, 
Martin's two families lived on farms approximately fifteen miles apart. His wife 
Nellie and her children lived at a plantation on the Coosawattee River, where the 
Federal Road crossed the river. It was at this plantation that Martin kept a gate 
on the turnpike. Lucy and her children lived fifteen miles south on Salequoyah 
(Salacoa) Creek, where the Sally Hughes (Tennessee) Road crossed the creek. Both 
these homes were far grander than the homes owned by average Cherokees. Of 
course, Judge John Martin was not a typical Cherokee; he was a wealthy and well- 
educated planter. During the years that he lived at Coosawattee, he and his fami- 
lies built both plantations into prosperous farms.*© 

The 1835 Census Roll of Cherokees East of the Mississippi and the Chero- 
kee Property Valuations completed in 1837 provide evidence of Martin's prosper- 
ity. The Coosawattee plantation had twenty-eight buildings (house, kitchen, smoke 
house, slave cabins, stables, barns, and chicken coops) and 300 acres in cultivation, 
plus peach and apple orchards. The main dwelling was a two-story frame house, 
valued at four thousand dollars. Six thousand bushels of corn and thirty-five bush- 
els of wheat were harvested from the Coosawattee plantation in 1834. The 
Salequoyah plantation was somewhat smaller, with only eleven buildings and 110 
acres in cultivation. Between these two plantations, Martin and his wives owned 
eighty-nine slaves.” 

By 1835, when the census was taken, five of Martin's daughters were married 
and living in homes of their own. All the daughters settled near their parents— 
two in Salequoyah, one in Coosawattee, and two in other nearby communities. 
Martin's daughters apparently married well, although none of their husbands was 
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quite as wealthy as their father. Four of the five were slave owners. Three of Martin's 
son-in-laws were leaders among the Cherokee: Joseph M. Lynch, who served as 
the national marshal, and George Washington Adair and John Adair Bell, both 
of whom signed the Treaty of New Echota in 1835. Bell became a leader of the 
Cherokee Nation in the West following removal. 

One source of evidence especially revealing about Judge John Martin's personal 
motivations is his dealings with Christian missionaries. No evidence exists to sug- 
gest that Martin was baptized into the Christian faith. In fact, it is quite clear that 
he never renounced his polygamous marriages. He had an on-again, off-again re- 
lationship with the Christian missionaries in the Cherokee Nation, suggesting that 
he was more interested in how he and his families could benefit from their asso- 
ciation with the missionaries than in spiritual salvation. At times, his attitude to- 
wards the missionaries was nothing short of antagonistic. At other times, he en- 
couraged their work in the Cherokee Nation, even offering financial support. 
Martin's support of the missionaries most likely stemmed from an interest in see- 
ing his children well educated. The 1835 census illustrates how important educa- 
tion was to Martin; in that year, all but three of his children were literate (and pre- 
sumably the non-readers were the youngest children, not yet old enough to read).” 

As early as February 1822, a Presbyterian missionary considered opening a 
school near Martin's home in Coosawattee. Although Martin expressed his per- 
sonal interest in the school and even offered to pay the teacher's salary, the school 
never opened. A little over a year later, in April 1823, Baptist missionaries did es- 
tablish a school in Coosawattee. Schoolmaster Thomas Dawson counted at least 
one of Martin's children among his students. However, Dawson soon was recalled 
by the Baptists to Valley Town, and the Coosawattee school was forced to close 
in September that same year. Following the closure of the Baptist school, Martin 
expressed his willingness to support an American Board (Congregationalist) 
teacher at Coosawattee, offering one hundred dollars a year plus board. The 
American Board, however, did not take him up on his offer. In 1826, one of 
Martin's daughters attended the American Board mission school at Carmel; but, 
sometime later that year, Martin became “opposed to missions” (or at least to the 
minister at Carmel) and withdrew his daughter from the school. He then hired 
a tutor for his children, and later Methodist Episcopal missionaries established a 
school at his home. This school did not last much longer than either of the two 
previous ones. In 1828, two of his daughters attended a Baptist school at Valley 
Town, presumably boarding at the school. Sometime later, his daughters Nancy 
and Rachel attended Miss Sophia Sawyer's school in New Echota, run by the 
American Board.” 

Martin's involvement with the missionaries in the Cherokee Nation was not 
limited to the pursuit of educational instruction for his children. Around April 
1823, Coosawattee became a major stop on the Baptist preaching circuit. Minis- 
ters Evan Jones and Jesse Bushyhead visited Coosawattee twice on each complete 
circuit. John Martin's Salequoyah plantation also was a station on that preaching 
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circuit. In addition, at least two of Martin's daughters were married by missionar- 
ies. Rev. Dickson C. McLeod, a Methodist Episcopal minister, married George 
Washington Adair and Martha Martin in 1829. In 1831, Charlotte Martin's mar- 
riage to Joseph M. Lynch was solemnized by Rev. Evan Jones. Judge Martin even 
served as vice-president of the Cherokee Sunday School of Mount Wesley, a Meth- 
odist Episcopal organization overseen by Reverend McLeod. The fact that the 
missionaries apparently ignored Martin's polygamy is not surprising, especially if 
he had married both wives at the same time. When first seeking guidance from 
their home churches, missionaries were advised that polygamous Cherokees who 
wished to become Christians must set aside all wives except the one first married. 
If the wives were married at the same time, this solution was impossible. There- 
fore, as a practical solution, missionaries often overlooked or turned a blind eye 
to the practice of polygamy among the Cherokee. In addition, as familiar as Judge 
Martin was with white society, he would have realized that “setting aside” one wife 
would have made her children illegitimate in the eyes of white society.” 

As a result of the 1832 Cherokee Land Lottery conducted by the State of Geor- 
gia, John Martins families were forced out of their Georgia plantations. The first draw- 
ings in the Cherokee Land Lottery were held on October 22, 1832. By law, those draw- 
ing the Cherokee land lots could not take possession of their new property until it was 
abandoned by the Cherokees. However, even before the lottery drawings were com- 
pleted in May 1833, whites flooded into the Cherokee Nation. Many Cherokees found 
themselves thrown out of their own homes, while the Georgia Guard, ostensibly 
charged with upholding the law, looked the other way. John Martin, John Ross, and 
other wealthy Cherokees tried to help Cherokees who were evicted by paying for liti- 
gation to stay the evictions. The legal expenses were supposed to be paid by “public 
moneys,’ but the Cherokee treasury was empty, so Martin and the others paid for it 
out of their own pockets. Their efforts were unsuccessful.” 

John Martin lost the house on Salequoyah Creek sometime in 1833 or early 
1834. According to local tradition, the James M. Erwin family moved to‘a fine plan- 
tation in the fertile bottom lands of Salacoa Valley” in 1838. The Erwin family 
owned this land well into the twentieth century, and its location does correspond 
to contemporary accounts of Martin's Salequoyah home. However, exactly who 
forced Martin and his family out of their home some four or five years earlier is 
unknown. The circumstances surrounding Martin's eviction from the Coosawattee 
house, however, are well documented. The Coosawattee house became part of one 
of the largest antebellum plantations in Georgia. Farish Carter had traveled 
through the region before the land lottery, and after the lottery he purchased a total 
of fifteen thousand acres from lottery winners. All of John Martin's land, as well 
as that of several other Cherokees, was included in Carter's new land holdings. 

In January 1835, Farish Carter requested, through the commander of the Geor- 
gia Guard, that the Martin family vacate its home. Martin appealed to Georgia's 
Gov. Wilson Lumpkin, who interceded on his behalf. Since Governor Lumpkin 


had given some degree of protection from white intruders to members of the 
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Treaty Party, the fact that Lumpkin did intercede on Martin's behalf would sug- 
gest that Martin had, at that time, already switched his allegiance to the Treaty 
Party (or at least that Lumpkin believed he had). In a letter to the Georgia Guard's 
Commander William Bishop, Lumpkin advised Bishop that Carter had agreed to 
allow Martin and his family to remain in the Coosawattee plantation through the 
end of 1835, “provided he used his influence to bring our Indian affairs to a final 
issue.’ Other evidence, however, indicates that the Martins in fact were dispossessed 
of their home in February 1835.” 

The Martin family reestablished itself briefly in Tennessee's Red Hill Valley in 
1836. Later known as the Byrd Hambright place, Martin's Tennessee home was 
located on the Hiwassee River in present-day Bradley County. The 1837 Chero- 
kee Property Valuations offer a brief description of this farm, evidently much 
smaller than either of the Georgia plantations. The main dwelling was a “hewed 
log house” valued at five hundred dollars, compared to the two-story frame house 
in Coosawattee, which had been valued at four thousand dollars.“ 

As previously noted, Martin gave signs of his sympathy for the Treaty Party as early 
as February 1835, even though another two years would pass before he emigrated west- 
ward. His responsibilities to the Cherokee Nation as national treasurer and his respon- 
sibilities to his family most likely were the reasons for that delay (most members of 
the Treaty Party emigrated in early 1836). Martin's concern for the well-being of his 
family, and for his children’s futures, no doubt was at the heart of his decision to leave 
the eastern Cherokee Nation. After watching Cherokee neighbors and relatives lose 
their homes to white Georgians in the Nacoochee Valley in the early 1820s and then 
seeing the same thing happen again in the 1830s, Martin must have realized that the 
National Party was fighting a losing battle. Being evicted from his own home only 
would have convinced him further that emigrating was the right course of action. In 
addition, as already mentioned, two of Martin's sons-in-law had signed the Treaty of 
New Echota, which meant that those two daughters and their families would be mov- 
ing to the West. Many factors went into Martin's decision to abandon the fight for 
Cherokee sovereignty, but his family’s welfare was probably the most important. 

By late 1836, Judge John Martin had begun to prepare to move his family to the 
West. Throughout 1836, Cherokees had been subjected to increased harassment from 
US. soldiers under the command of Gen. John Wool, stationed in the Cherokee Na- 
tion to assist in the removal. Martin was no exception. Late one night in December, 
members of the Cherokee General Council met with Martin at his home in Red Hill 
to settle his accounts as national treasurer before his emigration. U.S. soldiers sur- 
rounded the house, arrested Martin and the other members of the General Council, 
and confiscated the account books and other official papers. General Wool released 
the men but kept the papers for some time, threatening the Cherokee with further ar- 
rests if they did not cooperate. In March 1837, accompanied by at least one son-in- 
law (George W. Adair), John Martin led a group of three hundred Cherokee families 
overland to the western Cherokee Nation.” 

Because the Cherokee Nation as a whole owned the land in the East, individuals 
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were not compensated for the loss of their land. However, the U.S. did pay individual 
Cherokees for the improvements they had made to the land, including houses and other 
buildings, cleared land, orchards, and fences. Martin received compensation for all three 
plantations, as well as rent on his property, amounting to a total of $22,400. He took 
his slaves with him to the western Cherokee Nation. 

In the western Cherokee Nation, the Martins settled in Grand Saline, near present- 
day Locust Grove, Oklahoma, on the Saline River. Martin was as active in the estab- 
lishment of the new government in the West as he had been in the East. In 1839, Mar- 
tin was elected the first chief justice of the Cherokee Supreme Court, a position he 
held until his death in 1840 (the position of chief justice had not existed before, al- 
though the Supreme Court had been created in 1822). Judge John Martin died of “brain 
fever” three days before his fifty-sixth birthday, on October 17, 1840, and was buried 
at Fort Gibson.” 

Judge John Martins lifetime was a turbulent period for the Cherokee, especially the 
years from the Treaty of 1819 until the forced removal of the Cherokee from their east- 
ern lands in 1838. In many ways, Judge John Martin epitomizes the struggle that the 
Cherokee leaders faced during that time. In addition to the division between the Chero- 
kee leaders, there was a deeper, more fundamental division within the Cherokee Na- 
tion. Following the deaths of Cherokee chiefs Pathkiller and Charles Hicks in 1827, 
full-blood Cherokees began to voice opposition to the changes that the Cherokee Na- 
tion was making in order to win autonomy from the U.S. They felt that these changes, 
such as establishing a republican form of government and writing laws, meant losing 
their identity as Cherokees. The full-blood Cherokees, who were a majority of the 
Nation's population, also opposed removal.” As previously mentioned, most of the 
Cherokee leaders were of mixed white and Cherokee heritage, and were the wealthi- 
est and most acculturated men in the Nation. How could any of these men, whether 
fighting against removal or supporting a removal treaty, claim to represent the inter- 
ests of the average Cherokee? 

Judge John Martin could have chosen any of a number of different courses of 
action other than becoming politically involved in the Cherokee Nation. He could 
have emigrated to Arkansas under either the Treaty of 1817 or the Treaty of 1819. 
He could have remained on his Sautee Creek reservation. He could have“set aside” 
one of his wives in order to pass for white. Yet Martin did none of these things. 
Instead, he deliberately chose to become a leader of his mother's people. His choice 
must have taken a toll on every member of his family. Everything that is known 
about Martin's life, public and private, suggests that he was a pragmatic man, Un- 
doubtedly, Martin believed that he could use his white heritage, his wealth, and 
his education to the advantage of the Cherokee people and that the Nation would 
benefit from his leadership. Martin fought long and hard against removal, at great 
personal cost, evidently even after he was convinced that the struggle for Chero- 
kee sovereignty was a lost cause. In the end, however, Martin could not deny the 
inevitability that the U.S. would succeed in removing the Cherokees from their 
eastern lands, and so he elected to emigrate to the West of his own accord. 
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Thomas Jefferson argued in 1817 that “foreigners” should distribute them- 
selves sparsely among the natives of the United States: “It’s better to discourage the 
settlement of foreigners in large masses, wherein, as in our German settlements, they 
preserve for a long time their own languages, habits, and principles of government.” 
This statement suggests that German settlers in Virginia did not readily embrace the 
dominant English culture. However, until the 1960s, histories of settlement in the Valley 
of Virginia postulated that Germans relatively quickly were absorbed into the Anglo- 
American mainstream, More recently, the pendulum seems to have swung back toward. 
Jefferson's view, with historian Klaus Wust arguing that “the process of integration was 
neither as inevitable nor as automatic as the theories of Americanization have assumed 
in the past.” 

Current material culture scholarship has sustained Wust' position, suggesting that 
acculturation of German immigrants was a gradual process and not a sudden disso- 
lution of traditional ethnic values within the American melting pot.’ However, ques- 
tions regarding the direction, speed, and degree of cultural mixing remain largely un- 
asked and unanswered. By suggesting that acculturation was a positive and necessary 
change, earlier studies have denied the possibility of a heterocultural existence for these 
groups." Even the term acculturation can be problematical, in that it implies a view of 
cultural mixing based on cultural biases and attitudes that promote the inevitable ab- 
sorption of a minority culture by the dominant culture. 

How, then, to study the intermixture of German and English culture in the 
upper Valley of Virginia? One possible starting point is the work of Pennsylva- 
nia German folk artist Lewis Miller. A frequent traveler to the Valley of Virginia 
during the nineteenth century, Miller, in a number of sketches and illustrations, 


recorded his views and experiences as a member of the German American com- 
munity. By means of an interdisciplinary approach that combines Miller's sketches 
with historical and archaeological data, it may be possible to begin constructing 
a chronology of cultural changes and exchanges in this multidimensional com- 
munity. Investigation should focus on contextualizing the community to view how 
internal and external symbols of the cultures compare and contrast over time. In 
this regard, archaeological studies of the farmsteads sketched by Miller could add 
an important temporal, geographical, and economic dimension to the equation. 
Archaeology also can help concentrate the investigation on the full range of indi- 
viduals within the community and on individual responses to ethnic identity.’ 
Albert Tillson, Jr, has noted obvious source problems in studying the ethnic di- 
mension of the region's “humbler inhabitants.” He explains that the: “poverty of 
lower-class settlers may have limited their preservation of cultural traditions. On 
the other hand, as elite groups became more fully Anglicized, common folk may 
have resented and resisted this assimilation as a violation of their ethnic identity.” 
The interdisciplinary study of the farmsteads that make up the ethnically and eco- 
nomically diverse communities found in the Valley of Virginia offers real poten- 
tial for exploring cultural changes in these communities; we can enhance our un- 
derstanding of them, that is, by capitalizing on the evidence contained in such 
sources as the Miller drawings, historical documents, and archaeological sites. 

Lewis Miller was born in 1796 in York, Pennsylvania, the tenth and youngest 
child of German immigrant parents. His father, the master at the German 
Lutheran Parochial School, saw that Lewis received a literary and classical educa- 
tion and then apprenticed him to his elder brother to learn the “art and mystery 
of house-carpentering.”’ The dialect poet Henry L. Fisher, the artist’s friend, has 
suggested that Miller fruitfully practiced his carpentry trade and was “employed 
at most, if not all, of the principal public buildings and many of the private homes 
erected in York during that period.” 

Beginning in the early part of the century, and especially on visits to nearby 
towns in south central Pennsylvania, Miller began recording the events, people, and 
places that formed his daily experience. In 1840, Miller departed York for the grand 
tour of Europe. During this one-year journey, which included his ancestral city of 
Strassburg, Germany, Miller visited the principal countries, sketching the “pictur- 
esque European landscapes and recording their historical associations.” Follow- 
ing his overseas visit, Miller continued to travel, visiting New York in 1842 and 
New Jersey in 1847. 

From at least the early 1830s until 1880, the bachelor Miller documented trips 
to visit his three brothers who had settled near Christiansburg in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. The products of these expeditions are two manuscripts, The Sketchbook of 
Landscapes in the State of Virginia (1853) and the Virginia Sketchbook (1856-57)."° 
Historians Harry L. Rinker and Richard M. Kain have noted that Miller's Vir- 


ginia sketches depict “people of Pennsylvania-German descent, whose stern values 
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the artist shared. His sketches are chiefly of rural towns and individual farms on 
which are a residence, a large barn, outbuildings, occasionally a mill, and a well- 
kept garden. Neatness, order, and prosperity predominate. The artist, a devout 
Lutheran, found in the Virginia landscape the orderliness in both nature and so- 
ciety that was stressed in Lutheran theology." Manuscript historian Daniel Por- 
ter adds, however, that “practical jokes, hangings, floods, table manners, craftsmen 
at work, people at worship—all were within the province of the pen and brush of 
Lewis Miller.” 

Sadly, few attempts have been made to use Miller's work in approaching prob- 
lems central to understanding the German culture in nineteenth-century 
America.” From a cultural history perspective, Miller's drawings allow us to 
glimpse brief moments across the landscapes of Pennsylvania and Virginia. These 
drawings, which contain highly accurate, detailed depictions of people and places 
throughout the Valley of Virginia, provide an unusual source of evidence to test 
assumptions about the problematical cultural integration of Germans in Virginia. 
By correlating Miller's sketches with extant structures and period documentation, 
for example, scholars can identify changes in the cultural landscape, notably in 
farmstead building traditions and spatial organization. The farmsteads that he 
sketched in Montgomery County, Virginia, can be verified on period maps and 
plotted on modern United States Geological Survey quadrangles. The Widow 
Murray house, for example, described by Miller as facing the turnpike road, four 
miles from Christiansburg, is shown at that location on an 1864 map of the county 
by Confederate cartographer J. F Gilmer." 

Miller's texts also reflect changes in language use among his subjects, as speech 
shifted from High German to English. A native-born American who spoke and 
wrote in English and German,” Miller was raised in a bilingual and bicultural 
atmosphere. Fisher, the dialect poet, recounted that “as a rustic poet and writer 
of popular German songs, Louie Miller had few superiors.” His songs and po- 
ems span a wide range of styles and types, including both secular and sacred,” 
Miller's captions and narratives display a wide linguistic range—from formal and 
dialectal German to Latin and English. The Pennsylvania German dialect appears 
to have continued in use in the homes of valley residents into the twentieth cen- 
tury, while High German persisted in churches until at least the 1850s and 1860s. 
Language traditionally has been an important yardstick by which to measure the 
blending of cultures. Scholars have used language, such as the persistence of High 
German in churches or the degradation of German in older residents (speaking 
a“poor sort” of German), to support their theories concerning a loss of German 
culture and integration into the dominant English culture. Miller's narratives and 
sketches chronicle many disputes about language use. In “The Synod, A Senate 
of the German Reformed Church, ca. 1828,” for example, he records that “[Rev.] 
Vonderschold is on the floor saying this is A German Synod and he hopes that 
the business will be done in the German language. Mr. Schmaltz saying he not 
understand what is going on.” Here Miller switches to German, writing, “Rev. 
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Vonderschold. Warum geht er nicht in die deutsche Schule und lernt (Why 
doesn’t he attend the German school and learn [the language]).”"* Miller ends by 
stating that the theological seminary moved to York in 1828 and has a library of 
four thousand volumes, ‘chiefly in the German language.” 

The fine detail of Miller's work provides a unique opportunity to analyze the 
process of change at the individual and household level. Anthropologist Fredrik 
Barth, who points out that it is “not societies and cultures that change initially, but 
individuals and households experimenting with changes,” has argued for a pro- 
cess-oriented approach to change that focuses on individuals and networks as the 
units of study, rather than on cultures and societies. Processes of change at the in- 
dividual and household level will, he suggests, help scholars perceive continuities 
between emerging institutional forms and those that preceded them.” 

A potential problem with this type of approach to acculturative change involves 
selection: which actors and events are important to study? In the case of the Miller 
data for the upper Valley of Virginia, the actors and events are linked to the expe- 
riences of a relatively well-traveled bachelor. Miller's circle of acquaintances in 
Montgomery County represents a specific network of individuals in the commu- 
nity, including Germans, Scots-Irish, and English, but this group may not be rep- 
resentative of the community at large. While questions of representativeness re- 
main unanswered, the series of human and institutional linkages provided by 
Miller's drawings and texts promises to offer connections to the folk culture of the 
community not found in other sources. The Miller drawings also provide a visual 
framework for multiple aspects of the acculturative process, including language, 
religion, and other material signs and symbols of German ethnic identity. 

Like language, religion was an important cultural tradition that bound the Ger- 
man settlers, Historian Timothy L. Smith has commented that ethnic allegiance 
was ‘determined largely by the immigrants’ identification with a particular religious 
tradition. The appeal of common language, national feeling, and belief in a com- 
mon descent was sufficient in only a few minor cases to outweigh the attraction 
of religious affiliation as an organizing impulse.” Similarly, historian Klaus Wust 
reports that “in every settlement the German church was the spiritual, educational, 
and social center, and very few people remained outside its influence.” Religion 
appears to be an important internal cultural feature that continued to provide a 
framework for German group identity throughout the nineteenth century. Archae- 
ologist Gary G. Robinson has noted that both religion and language were central 
to the maintenance of the ethnic boundaries of the mid-nineteenth-century Ger- 
man Lutheran community of Frankenmuth, Michigan.” Examination of the 
church records extant for Montgomery County Lutheran and German Reformed 
congregations will assist in further linking the individuals in Miller's work to each 
other, to specific religious organizations, and to extended family kinship networks. 

In addition to highlighting language use and religious practice, previous inves- 
tigations have acknowledged the central importance of farms and farming to the 
acculturation of the Virginia Germans. The farm was a primary unit of spatial or- 
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ganization for individuals in these German groups, ordering daily life and reflect- 
ing values and beliefs associated with work, animals, and land. German farmsteads 
in the valley were exceptional for their small size and high levels of production.” 
This pattern of small, highly productive farms began during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when German immigrants followed the limestone soils of southern Pennsyl- 
vania into the Shenandoah Valley and quickly set to farming the land. The setrle- 
ment pattern of small individual farms scattered in rural community enclaves 
continued south and west through the valley, with a major settlement at New River 
in Montgomery County (map 11.1). 

Wust and others suggest that this pattern of separated individual farmsteads was 
a New World manifestation that differed from traditional German settlements formed 
around nucleated groupings of residential structures and communal land holdings. A 
study of German settlement patterns by Robert Dickinson, however, suggests that the 
relatively solitary farmstead, or Einzelhof, encountered in the Valley of Virginia was a 
historic rural settlement type in Germany. The Einzelhof pattern emerged during the 
Middle Ages through the process of forest clearance and subsequent movement of 
people from parent villages onto the cleared land.”° Far from fostering close commu- 
nal ties among the Germans in Virginia, the dispersed farmsteads kept their inhabit- 
ants relatively isolated from the encroaching English world. 

Architectural historian Edward Chappell has argued in his essay, Acculturation 
in the Shenandoah Valley: Rhenish Houses of the Massanutten Settlement, that Germans 
experienced increased acculturative pressure from the dominant culture in the late 
eighteenth century. He notes that the result of this pressure was not the total aban- 
donment of the German culture, but a masking of public expressions such as lan- 
guage and architecture. The house, a very public and visible symbol, he argues, 
was at first modified to conform to Anglo-American aesthetics. Eventually the 
German style was abandoned altogether. Chappell identifies the Flirkuckenhaus as 
the primary model for German and Swiss houses in America throughout most 
of the eighteenth century. The Fliirkuckenhaus'’s primary characteristics are an un- 
balanced plan, asymmetrical fenestration, off-center internal chimney, first-floor 
kitchen, and stone or log construction with limestone foundations (fig, 11.1). 
Lewis Miller illustrated several of these structures in Pennsylvania during the early 
nineteenth century (fig. 11.2)—a time when, according to Chappell, the 
Fliirkuckenhaus in its pure form was beginning to disappear or to incorporate 
Anglo-American forms and characteristics. Chappell asserts that an Anglo-derived 
I-house plan was embraced by making alterations to the Fliirkuckenhaus, and that 
this later completely replaced the earlier traditional form. The I-house consists 
of symmetrical elevations, balanced plan, central entrance passage, gable chimneys, 
and a kitchen ell or detached kitchen (fg. 11.3). Though Chappell has argued that 
“the tenacious adherence to the I-house form in the Valley represents a conscious 
replacement of the symbols of the old ethnic cultures;” it is as yet unclear whether 
it represents a specific step toward an Anglo-American ideal. 


The I-house and the Fliirkuckenhaus in both their pure and hybrid forms, 
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along with the dispersed farmstead arrangement discussed by Dickinson, figure 
in the cultural landscape of Germans in south central Pennsylvania. In fact, Wil- 
liam Weaver has argued that the three- to four-room Pennsylvania German House 
plan, Chappell’s Fliirkuckenhaus, was largely a product of the immigrant culcure 
in central Pennsylvania.” The most common room arrangement in central and 
southern Germany, Weaver asserts, was the two-room plan: “a room called the 
Stube (store room) and one called the Kiche (hearth room).”” This arrangement, 
he argues, was expanded to the three- or four-room plan in Pennsylvania. Settlers 
coming to the Valley of Virginia from southern Pennsylvania, then, already may 
have begun to modify their European cultural traditions to fit the New World 
experience, due to both cultural and environmental differences. 

According to Chappell, the southern and western portions of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia appear to have made the transition in outward symbols in the early nine- 
teenth century, while the northern portions nearer to southern Pennsylvania were 
slower to change. The increasing presence of Anglo Virginians in the southern 
valley probably had some effect on the German community, particularly in terms 
of emphasizing cultural differences such as housing and farming behavior. Vir- 
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Fig, 11.1. First-floor plan, Andrew Keyser House, Virginia, ca, 1765, Drawing by John D. Roberts, 


adapted from Edward A. Chappell, “Acculturation in the Shenandoah Valley: Rhenish Houses of 
the Massanutten Settlement,’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 124 (1980): 74. 
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ginia Germans may have become more aware of cultural differences as the two 
groups began to settle in closer proximity and live together as a community. 
Lewis Miller's drawings of farmsteads in the upper valley in the 1830s to 1870s 
suggest that the German house was changing during this period to reflect (at least 
externally) the I-house plan. These drawings, which show houses and farmsteads 
retaining numerous German traits, also suggest that the overall transformation to 
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Fig, 11.2. Home of the Geiger family, York County, Pennsylvania, ca. 1810. Detail of drawing 
by Lewis Miller (1796-1882). Used by permission of the Historical Society of York County, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Fig, 11.3. First-floor plan, Lanier House, Dinwiddie County, Virginia, Period I, ca. 1850. Drawing 
by John D. Roberts. 
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Fig. 11.4. Mrs, Widow Wade House and Mill, Montgomery County, Virginia, ca. 1850. Drawing 
by Lewis Miller (1796-1882), Used by permission of the Abby Aldrich Folk Art Center, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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a specifically Anglo configuration was not complete, even by the late nineteenth 
century. Specifically, the drawings illustrate the survival of features such as central 
chimneys, German roofing systems and log construction techniques, the three- 
room Flirkuckenhaus plan, large animal barns and sheds, and a clustered farm- 
building layout combining work and domestic spaces, In fact, the drawings hint 
that the Germans of the valley and their neighbors may have been living a more 
multicultural and international existence than previously has been thought. Klaus 
Waust has asserted this type of multicultural experience in Wythe County, stating 
that ‘they were able to create their own German environment without . . . remain- 
ing outside the community at large.” 

Miller's sketch of the Widow Wade House, located one mile north of 
Christiansburg, was drawn around 1850. It shows a fenced yard surrounding a 
house with interior end chimneys, asymmetrical three-bay elevation, and off-cen- 
ter entrance (fig. 11.4). The elevation of this house, as well as its door placement, 
suggests a possible interior Fliirkuckenhaus plan. The addition of a rear ell may 
indicate that the cooking function had been moved from its traditional location. 
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Fig. 11.5. The residence of John Craig, Hamten Meadow, Montgomery County, Virginia. 
Drawing by Lewis Miller (1796-1882). Used by permission of the Abby Aldrich Folk Art Center, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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A large pole barn with vertical siding sits in the foreground, while the three-story 
Wade's Mill is found slightly to the right of center. 

The John Craig farmstead, “Hamten Meadow,’ also located near Christiansburg, 
often served as Miller's valley residence. Miller's niece Emmeline, daughter of Dr. Jo- 
seph Miller, was married to John Craig. The drawing from around 1860 suggests the 
presence of several dwelling houses on the property, a relatively common occurrence 
on these German farmsteads as families expanded (fig. 11.5). A two-story brick 
L-house dominates the foreground scene, with two one-and-a-half-story dwellings in 
fenced yards to the rear. Also dotting the landscape are numerous log outbuildings, 
including a barn, as well as more fence lines. Lewis Miller wrote of the farm in 1851, 
“Lam often in a dream in John Craig's meadow gathering flowers.” In another Miller 
sketch dated 1865, we see on the Craig farm a mill used for grinding sugar cane (fg. 
11.6), as well as male and female figures in German-style hats and clothing. 

The Zoll farmhouse, located west of Christiansburg along the New River, is a 
two-story log structure with a covered porch and one-story rear ell (fig. 11.7). The 
building has a three-bay symmetrical facade and exterior end chimney. Two log 
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Fig. 11.6.“On the Farm of Missters [sic], Emmeline Craig,’ ca. 1865. Drawing by Lewis Miller 
(1796-1882). Used by permission of the Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. 
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‘ ‘ Fig. 11.7. The residence 
of Mr. Zoll at New 
River, Montgomery 
County, Virginia, n.d. 
Drawing by Lewis 
Miller (1796-1882). 
Used by permission of 
theVirginia Historical 
Society, Richmond. 





outbuildings complete the complex, both with extended kicked eaves suggestive of 
German roof framing.” The building to the right of the grouping is likely a barn, 
while the intermediate structure with chimney is possibly a summer kitchen. 

The Ingles property, farmed by Mr. Jones, is also sited on the bank of the New 
River. This large farm is dominated by a two-story hipped roof house with two- 
story rear ell (fig. 11.8), a symmetrical three-bay front facade, and interior end 
chimneys. The farm complex consists of nine buildings, including a two-story 
asymmetrical log structure that may be an earlier dwelling. The small building to 
the right of the dwelling house is probably an animal shed; a large log barn is lo- 
cated on the far left. 

The residence of the “late Mr. Haymacker” was drawn by Miller in August 1856. 
The farm was located about three miles north of Christiansburg along the road 
to the Yellow Sulphur Springs resort. The two-story farmhouse has an asymmetri- 
cal front facade, exterior end chimneys, and a kicked roof at the eaves (fig. 11.9). 
Outbuildings include a log house, possibly the original dwelling, and a small log 
shed with vertical siding. 


A sketch titled “The Residence of Mr. Lenard,’ drawn around 1870, depicts a 
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farmstead located six miles outside of Christiansburg. This farmhouse, built us- 
ing log construction, has an asymmetrical front elevation (fig. 11.10) and a roof 
with a possible kick at the eave.’ While no chimneys are visible on the main house, 
the rear ell, or attached single-story addition, appears to have a large chimney for 
cooking purposes. Three other outbuildings complete the complex. 

The “Residence of Mr. Etzler,’ drawn about 1870, was located five miles from 
Christiansburg. It apparently is a central-passage plan dwelling with a single exte- 
rior gable-end chimney and a rear ell (fig. 11.11), The foundation of the house and 
ell is limestone, as is the ell chimney. The ell and the outbuildings appear to have 
been built using traditional log construction techniques. The exterior gable-end 
chimney probably is constructed of brick and therefore may be a later addition. 
The log outbuilding to the left of the main house ell is possibly a summer kitchen 
with a stone chimney. A fenced garden or small field appears in front of the house. 

The selected Miller drawings and preliminary historical and architectural re- 
search for this study suggest that architecture and farmstead layouts in the south- 
western portion of the Valley of Virginia reflect less than a total merger of the Ger- 
man and English cultures as late as the final quarter of the nineteenth century, The 
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Fig. 11.9. The residence of Mr. 
Haymacker, Montgomery 
County, Virginia, ca. 1856. 
Drawing by Lewis Miller 
(1796-1882). Used by 
permission of the Virginia 


Historical Society, Richmond. 





drawings also raise many questions concerning the actual processes of cultural mix- 
ing. While an outward sign such as architecture may signal an inward accommo- 
dation with the dominant Anglo culture, in the valley Germans the extent of as- 
similation remains unclear. Rather than a specific Anglo-American aesthetic” 
emphasizing symmetry, balance and order, and refinement, the architectural 
changes embraced by these Germans in fact may signal the impact of a more in- 
ternational architectural style and culture. The architectural features represented 
in the valley I-house, after all, had a large worldwide distribution by the early nine- 
teenth century. Inasmuch as changes already were under way in Europe when many 
German immigrants made the crossing to America, it should not surprise us to 
see them integrated into building traditions from Pennsylvania to the Midwest.*® 

The addition of a rear or side ell to a house with German characteristics is an in- 
teresting change in this regard. Why did the Virginia Germans almost universally 
reconfigure the internal spatial layout of their homes through the adoption of the rear- 
ell kitchen addition? The hot and humid Virginia environment may have played a part 
in moving the kitchen away from the main body of the dwelling, but this change oc- 
curs in Pennsylvania, too.” Architectural historian Mark R. Wenger has suggested that 
this reorientation may be related to the worldwide trend toward banishment of work 
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from polite spaces, discussed by Richard Bushman in The Refinement of America. 8 Like- 
wise, the Germans may have used this reconfigured space to embrace the centrality of 
entertaining in Anglo Virginian culture. 

The acculturation of Germans in the Valley of Virginia may have been tenta- 
tive, and it need not be taken as evidence of a desire for assimilation or a bid for 
membership in the dominant Anglo culture. Recent studies of ethnic groups have 
shown that acculturation can occur without a change in values and need not lead 
to assimilation on the part of the group or the individual.*? As mentioned above, 
the rear-ell kitchen is accepted in German housing in Pennsylvania even within 
Amish and Mennonite communities that are non-assimilative of Anglo cultural 
traditions in general. Lewis Miller's drawings and Chappell’s architectural data both 
suggest a reorganization of food preparation activities within the dwelling, as cen- 
tral fireplaces were relocated to the gable ends and kitchens were moved to rear 
ells. This change is also seen in the German farmhouse of southern Pennsylvania, 
with the movement of the Vorhof or Vorplatz, the kitchen yard, to a position adja- 
cent to the rear ell. Therefore, it is important to sort out the types of changes ac- 
ceptable to the Germans in the valley, why they were acceptable, and the speed of 
their implementation. 

Additional interdisciplinary research utilizing the Lewis Miller drawings and 
other German material culture is needed to answer questions about culture change 
in the Valley of Virginia. A constructive line of inquiry would be to trace—both 
historically through documents and physically through archaeology—the farms 
and families mentioned in the sketchbooks. Such research might enable us to gauge 
the extent of the social and cultural experimentation of individuals who inhabited 
these farms. To understand the processes of valley cultural mixing in more detail, 
it will be necessary to focus on demographic particulars and on the geographical 
mobility of individuals. How, in other words, does one's age affect speed of accul- 
turation and retention of previous traditions? 

Archaeological work on the German farmsteads in Virginia and even in Pennsyl- 
vania is very limited. In the upper Valley of Virginia, however, the visual framework 
and community network provided by Miller's sketches offers archaeologists a range of 
temporally and culturally associated farmstead sites. Archaeologist John S. Wilson re- 
cently examined the research potential (based on factors such as the existence and ex- 
tent of county records, length of the occupation, type of occupation, and type of su- 
perstructure demolition) of the thousands of late-eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
farmstead sites across the country.” The ideal site, Wilson notes, would possess excel- 
lent documentary records and would have been destroyed by a catastrophic event such 
as a fire after a relatively short overall occupation (twenty years or less) by a single fam- 
ily."* While these ideal sites are relatively rare, the Montgomery County farmsteads il- 
lustrated by Miller may rank as better than most. Unlike many farmstead sites in Vir- 
ginia, these have the potential for excellent documentation—including court records, 
church records, and diaries, not to mention Miller's ar-—of the owners and tenants’ 
lives. While many of the Miller farms will be multifamily sites, the families often will 
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prove to have lived in separate dwellings and outbuildings in different areas of the farm- 
yard (see figs. 11.7 and 11.8). The length of occupation and type of destruction of the 
property will vary and should be a consideration in selecting specific sites for excava- 
tion, Finally, a“good” site may allow for more specific control in artifact recovery, to aid 
in addressing elusive issues of material culture and ethnicity through both intersite and 
intrasite comparison. The recovery of environmental artifacts, or ecofacts, for example, 
can document the occupants’ foodways. 

Additional historical documents research can be combined with the Miller 
drawings to establish the social context of each site and to lay out, as completely 
as possible, community institutions and kinship networks. The extensive decora- 
tive arts of the Germans present a wide range of markers linked to participation 
in German cultural traditions, while the presence of American and English ma- 
terial culture may document the degree of participation in the larger economy of 
Anglo Virginia. Archaeologists James Gibbs and Tara Pettit, working at the Reiff 
site in western Maryland, have found that, while over 50 percent of the ceramics 
in the assemblage are redwares of local manufacture, the site's occupants also regu- 
larly purchased and utilized English ceramics in quantity.” Of specific interest here 
may be English ceramics with patterns—“Gaudy Dutch,’ for example—imitative 
of a German aesthetic. Artifact assemblages also can establish building function 
and activity areas related to farming and domestic employment. The material and 
historical analysis of German farmsteads should provide an index to the movement 
of Pennsylvania German-produced goods from markets in southern Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and North Carolina to communities in the valley. This analysis 
would chronicle, too, the establishment of similar craft traditions, such as the pot- 
teries of the Bell family.” Artifacts of particular interest might include redware and 
stoneware ceramics from the potteries of southern Pennsylvania and the Moravian 
communities of North Carolina; ironware, particularly stove plates and parts; ce- 
ramic stove tiles; tinware; gun parts; decorated gravestones; and glassware. This type 
of assemblage can be combined with documented museum collections of German 
crafts containing furniture, Fraktur, and textile arts. Such close temporal, geo- 
graphic, and cultural control, achieved through artifact dating and documents such 
as the Miller drawings, should yield comparative assemblages that can be applied 
directly to addressing questions of cultural interaction and integration. 

Archaeological data may provide an opportunity to juxtapose differences in 
things found in the house or “private sphere of life” with more public artifacts such 
as buildings and landscapes. Disjunction between these records may be significant 
for addressing issues of belief and value retention in immigrant German commu- 
nities, in terms of individual and household experimentation and community con- 
tinuity. How much control did German individuals or the community at large have 
in the acceptance or rejection of Anglo Virginian cultural traits? Studies of Ger- 
man Hutterite communities have verified the practice of controlled acculturation, 
in which the group accepts a cultural behavior or convention from another group, 
but integrates that convention into its existing value system.” This allows the group 
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to maintain an autonomous social system yet incorporate cultural traits and be- 
havior patterns of the surrounding culture. 

It appears from initial study of Miller’s drawings that the intermixing of Ger- 
man and English cultural communities in the Valley of Virginia is a much more 
complex and variable process than previously understood. The blending of Ger- 
man cultural traditions and newer international architectural styles as late as the 
end of the nineteenth century suggests that German cultural identity continued 
to exist and evolve, even at this relatively late date. As increasing study occurs re- 
lating to questions concerning resistance to, or acceptance of, Anglo-American cul- 
tural traits in the German community, Miller's drawings offer new opportunities 
to comprehend multiculturation in the Valley of Virginia. 
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Epilogue: Interdisciplinary 
‘Dialogues on the Southern (olonial 
‘Backcountry, 1893-1998 





Warren R. Hofstra 


The year 1993 marked the centennial of Frederick Jackson Turner's fa- 
mous address,“ The Significance of the Frontier in American History.’ The Chi- 
cago World's Columbian Exposition provided the venue for Turner's presentation. 
This quadricentennial commemoration of European contact with the New World 
embodied Turner's theme of the triumph of civilization over savagery in the pro- 
gressive settlement of the North American continent. Visitors to the exposition 
moved initially through a series of ethnographic displays about the world's peoples. 
Only after they “progressed” through several degrees of savagery did they finally 
ascend to the White City, where the marvels of modern science and technology 
could, presumably, be fully appreciated. 

The Columbian quincentenary of the 1990s has lacked any similar tangible ex- 
pression of modern ideology, but the debates surrounding this anniversary none- 
theless have served to intensify recent interest in the backcountry frontier. The 
mood, however, has been far less sanguine. Columbus’ late-twentieth-century de- 
tractors quite rightly have pointed out that the Columbian invasion of European 
cultures, peoples, and diseases was a death march—not a triumphal procession— 
for North America’s native inhabitants. A postmodern reading of Turner's thesis 
thus produces very different conclusions about the consequences of the frontier 
for American life. 

Despite his critics, Turner was no exposition shill mindlessly heralding the bless- 
ings of progress. Behind his assertions about the significance of the frontier lay a 
sophisticated argument about how the frontier ought to be studied, one that holds 
important implications for today’s scholarship. More than a decade of earlier work 
had led Turner to the conclusion that the study of the frontier not only ought to 
be interdisciplinary but inherently was interdisciplinary. The study of the past 


could not be left to historians alone. Environmentally unique frontiers and sec- 
tional cultures left in the wake of their passing were cumulatively responsible, 
Turner held, for a distinctive American civilization whose regions required collabo- 
rative study among historians, social scientists, and natural scientists.” Thus, if the 
essays in this volume do indeed initiate an interdisciplinary dialogue on the south- 
ern colonial backcountry, they are at least one hundred years in fulfilling Turner's 
promise. 

As a student in Herbert Baxter Adams's seminar at Johns Hopkins University, 
Turner had imbibed the heady principle that “history is past politics and politics 
present history.” During his first years at the University of Wisconsin, however, his 
horizons stretched beyond political history. In a short essay published in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education in 1891, he argued that young historians were about “to 
rewrite history from the economic point of view.’ Because this perspective directed 
attention to labor and production, “the focal point of modern interest is the fourth 
estate, the great mass of the people,’ he went on to say. Turner then reversed 
Adams's formula and asserted that “far oftener than has yet been shown have these 
underlying economic facts affecting the bread-winners of the nation, been the se- 
cret of the nation’s rise or fall.” In this nexus of economic and political history lay 
the imperative for interdisciplinary collaboration: 


First we recognize why all the spheres of man’s activity must be considered, Not 
only is this the only way in which we can get a complete view of the society, but no 
one department of social life can be understood in isolation from the others. The 
economic life and the political life touch, modify and condition one another. Even 
the religious life needs to be studied in conjunction with the political and economic 
life, and vice versa. Therefore all kinds of history are essential—history as politics, 
history as art, history as economics, history as religion—all are truly parts of society's 
endeavor to understand itself by understanding its past. 


To achieve this wider conception of history, Turner understood very well that all 
sources—artifactual and documentary, material and mental—were essential: “To 
the historian the materials for his work are found in all that remains from the ages 
gone by—in papers, roads, mounds, customs, languages; in monuments, coins, 
medals, names, titles, inscriptions, charters; in contemporary annals and chronicles, 
and finally in the secondary sources or histories in the common acceptance of the 
term. Wherever there remains a chipped flint, a spear-head, a piece of pottery, a 
pyramid, a picture, a poem, a coloseum [sic], or a coin, there is history.” 

At the heart of Turner's appeal for applying a wide variety of academic disci- 
plines to the study of the American people—not just political leaders—was yet 
another seminal idea that connected human history with the natural environment. 
The year following“ The Significance of History” and still a year before“ The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier,’ Turner published in The Aegis, a University of Wiscon- 
sin undergraduate newspaper, an essay entitled “Problems in American History.’ 
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Here he pointed out that American history is “at bottom the study of European 
germs developing in an American environment.’ Equating germs with the seeds 
of civilization, this study arguably was a “new” history. “Little has yet been done,’ 
he continued, “toward investigating the part played by the environment in deter- 
mining the lines of our development.” Realizing the part, however, required col- 
laboration across academic and scientific disciplines: “When the geologists, the 
meteorologist, the biologist, and the historian shall go hand in hand in this study, 
they will see how largely American history has been determined by natural con- 
ditions.” Discerning that different environments could produce different regional 
cultures, Turner went on to make the link between interdisciplinary work, section- 
alism, and American historical development.” The evolution of sections in our his- 
tory, he proclaimed, “is a far deeper fact than the development of state particular- 
ism, for whatever force the latter had came in a large degree from its association 
with sectionalism.”" 

Although it contradicted his own thinking, the essay in The Aegis impressed 
Adams greatly and led directly to Turner's invitation to develop his ideas further 
before the American Historical Association meeting the next year in Chicago at 
the Columbian Exposition. In the well-known story, Turner took that opportu- 
nity to argue the frontier thesis that the encounter between European peoples and 
American environments produced democratic institutions and a unique national 
character. America therefore was very different from Europe. The fate of this idea 
of American exceptionalism worked out during an ensuing century of scholarship 
has produced yet another argument for the necessary collaboration of many dis- 
ciplines in the study of the southern colonial backcountry. 

Although some scholars have deplored the alleged failure of the new social his- 
tory and modern community studies to yield any original generalizations for early 
American history, the past thirty years of scholarship in these fields has produced 
the overwhelming conclusion that the communities of Puritan New England and 
the plantation South were characterized more by continuity with origins in 
England than by discontinuity.’ America simply was far less exceptional than pre- 
viously believed or than Turner argued. If diffusion, more than insularity, has char- 
acterized American development, then colonial communities must be studied as 
complex aggregations of cultural traits diverse and distant in origin. Although 
unique as cultural fusions, these communities were nonetheless derivative. 

Insofar as the town in New England and the county in the South have served 
as the units of investigation, community studies have been the special preserve of 
historians, because, quite conveniently, town and county also have been the political 
entities generating and preserving the documentary records upon which histori- 
ans rely, This was not so for the eighteenth-century interior. As Michael J. Puglisi 
points out in chapter 2 of this volume, there are “inherent difficulties in attempt- 
ing to impose the town-study model on the backcountry.’ Pioneer settlers occu- 
pied landscapes in which the fluid geography of ethnicity, kinship, congregation, 


and economic reciprocity defined the contours of new communities. In early Ten- 
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nessee, for instance, David C. Hsiung finds that each resident “lived concurrently 
in communities the size of his valley, his civil district, his county, and his inter- 
state markets” (ch. 9). The initial focus of social relations and economic interde- 
pendence remained within what some geographers have termed “open-country 
neighborhoods,’ despite the efforts of colonial authorities to overlay the traditional 
political units of town, county, and parish on the backcountry.’ Amid the “docu- 
mentary riches” these polities generated, “there is no simple way to isolate infor- 
mation concerning a single frontier settlement,’ according to Turk McCleskey (ch. 
3). The autonomy and spatial distinctiveness of these neighborhoods, as fusionist 
societies poorly articulated in the early county systems of government and record 
keeping, thus force historians into collaborations with ethnohistorians, geogra- 
phers, anthropologists, and archaeologists more accustomed to evaluating cultures 
and communities within self-determined boundaries and more adept at plotting 
cultural diffusion across large areas. 

As historical interest swept in a broad arc from New England to the Chesa- 
peake and finally reached the backcountry in the late 1980s, scholars of the fron- 
tier have come full circle. They have arrived at the position Frederick Jackson 
Turner identified a century ago, finding his arguments for interdisciplinary work 
largely intact and unexplored. Now his exhortation is seconded by modern schol- 
arship. New work recognizes that an interdisciplinary approach can give a fuller 
picture of the backcountry—one attuned more to the autonomous cultures of its 
varied peoples than to the inevitable domination of a single civilization.® 
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Whar, then, is the picture the essays in this volume have presented of the 
backcountry? Where, in other words, have they led recent scholarship? 

All of the essays in this book presuppose the regional integrity of the eigh- 
teenth-century southern backcountry. They demonstrate that it was a place as well 
as a process. It can be studied all in a piece. This idea is by no means new. For 
‘Turner, the Old West could be “appreciated only by obliterating the state bound- 
aries which conceal its unity.” Backcountry society, in other words, was shaped 
more by common characteristics than by political divisions. A half-century later, 
Carl Bridenbaugh, in Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South, defined the 
backcountry as a unified region of diverse peoples distinct from the Chesapeake 
and Carolina lowcountries.'” What is new are the subsequent contributions from 
social scientists leading toward more precise regional definitions and more sophis- 
ticated understandings of interrelated economic and social functions within re- 
gions. Geographers—from Fred Kniffen and Henry Glassie beginning in the 
1960s, to Wilbur Zelinsky in the 1970s, and Terry G. Jordan and Matti Kaups 
more recently —have plotted cultural traits (such as settlement patterns, economic 
activities, building traditions, kinship systems, ethnic customs, political procedures, 
and religious practices) to map out an Upland South regionally distinct in the cul- 
tural geography of early America.’ Explaining aggregations of traits in terms of 
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migration patterns or diffusion from cultural hearths, these social scientists have 
delineated more precisely the eastern boundaries of the backcountry, described a 
fluid or permeable northern perimeter, and postulated a western frontier defined 
more by zones of cultural and environmental encounters than by fixed boundaries. 

Working within the culture-area concept and gathering information on social and 
economic developments, ethnicity, and material culture, historical geographer Robert 
D. Mitchell suggests that diffusionist approaches reveal unity only as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. It is no surprise that, in focusing on and plotting the diffusion of specific 
traits, social scientists find a connection between pattern and space. More detailed ex- 
aminations of specific places within the backcountry, Mitchell argues, betray greater 
regional diversity in the combinations and recombinations of varied peoples and 
lifeways. 

The backcountry west of Augusta, Georgia, as Edward J. Cashin describes it, 
certainly was a region of cultural fusion. The town had been established in the 
1730s “for the better regulation of the Indian trade” (ch. 4) and helped to main- 
tain Indian independence within its hinterland lying between the Savannah and 
Ogeechee rivers. Newcomers, mainly from Virginia, migrating south after the Proc- 
lamation of 1763 and the Creek land cessions of that year, brought new influences 
into the region—namely, the Virginia plantation, evangelical religion, and an in- 
tolerance of Indians. The result was what Cashin calls a“social revolution,’ as white 
settlers, very different from the older residents of Augusta and in conflict with the 
Indians, asserted their control over the territory, ultimately allying with radical 
Whigs in the lowcountry during the American Revolution. In this way the region 
west of Augusta demonstrated a cultural uniqueness at the same time that its his- 
tory was shaped by migration and the diffusion of cultural traits. Therefore 
Mitchell can accept the geographer's concepts of cultural core and trait diffusion 
from core to peripheral areas, while also calling for a greater attention to place. The 
notion that regions are bounded by the extent to which cultural traits diffuse, then, 
is accepted widely throughout the social sciences. 

Collectively, these geographers and historians have afhrmed that the 
backcountry was regionally distinct and that it cannot be viewed simply as a west- 
ern extension of British colonial America.’” At the same time, however, the West 
became an integral part of the United States during the early national era. Eliza- 
beth Arnett Fields, for instance, describes the Cherokee struggle for sovereignty 
that collapsed in the 1830s before the onslaught of land-hungry Georgia settlers 
and a federal government bent on Indian removal. The failure of the Cherokees 
can be seen, too, as the assertion of a national dominion and as a form of sectional 
unification at the expense of cultural diversity and the autonomy of native peoples. 

Likewise, separatist movements, although entertained from time to time west 
of the thirteen original states, never gained any widespread currency. Sectional poli- 
tics also were muted, as agricultural economies based on grains and livestock spread 
across the Midwest and as the cotton plantation expanded throughout the Lower 
South, the interior upcountry, and the Old Southwest. Monica L. Beck makes this 
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point in her account of the reordering of the settler landscape of upcountry South 
Carolina following the arrival of cotton culture and plantation slavery. Planters as- 
serted control over land and society in part by constructing carefully organized 
complexes of domestic and agrarian structures based on Georgian principles of 
social hierarchy. Thus, from the geographers perspective, the United States became 
more a confederation of regions than a union of states, and the colonial southern 
backcountry played a key role in defining the emerging regional patterns. A 
backcountry created, on the one hand, by the spread and aggregation of cultural 
traits and, on the other, by the integration of political sections is a region whose 
study naturally would bring together the interests of geographers and historians. 
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The essays in this volume have led contemporary backcountry scholarship to a re- 
gion that not only could be defined spatially but also was developing in time 
throughout the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The frontier, then, rep- 
resented a process happening in place. “By the time of the American Revolution, 
much of the South Carolina interior had been occupied by immigrants of Euro- 
pean origin, and the region was well on its way toward becoming an integral part 
of the expanding European world economy,’ writes Kenneth E. Lewis.“Such a pro- 
cess occurs among complex societies as they attempt to recreate themselves in the 
face of the attenuated conditions encountered at the periphery of settlement” (ch. 
6). Key concepts here are integration and recreation—that is, regional consolidation 
progresses as societies attempt to recreate themselves. 

Taken together, the historical and archaeological perspectives presented by 
Elizabeth Fields and Monica Beck, for instance, provide powerful testimony for a 
process of social recreation that extends far beyond any frontier stage of develop- 
ment. That process reorders the backcountry through the imposition of both na- 
tional authority and a landscape expressing the hierarchical domination of a planter 
class. Thus the frontier is not simply a growing place, but it is one undergoing an 
ordering process that results in both replication and reformulation in the colonizing 
society. 

In this study of change and development, historians, geographers, archaeolo- 
gists, ethnohistorians, and others have an excellent opportunity for collaboration. 
But the record of collaboration in the past, as some scholars remind us, has not 
been good. “History is a difficult pursuit,’ Henry Glassie points out.“For that rea- 
son the vanguard of social science has been in full retreat from history for most 
of our century. Left in the path of that movement is a critique of history. ... The 
first charge is that of unexplained process. It is intellectually unsound to develop 
a narrative of change through time without first accounting for the system that is 
undergoing and enabling change. . .. How can you study change before you know 
what is changing?” But by the time Glassie issued this charge in his Folk Housing 
in Middle Virginia (1975), historians, according to David Hackett Fischer, already 


were deeply committed to studying change: 
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Then, in the decade of the 1960s, something new began to happen. Young schol- 
ars in Europe and America were inspired by the French school of the Annales co in- 
venc a new kind of history which differed from the old paradigm. ... This new his- 
tory was not really about the past at all, but about change—with past and presenc 
in a mutual perspective. It was not a story-telling but a problem-solving discipline. 
Its problematiques were about change and continuity in the acts and thoughts of or- 
dinary people—people in the midst of others; people in society. The goal of this 
new social history was nothing less than an histoire totale of the human experience. 
To that end, the new historians drew upon many types of evidence: documents, sta- 


tistics, physical artifacts, iconographic materials and much more. 


What for Henry Glassie was a system of cultural traits became a total history in 
Fischer's thinking, but the message was clear: historians were beginning to take 
into account the analyses of social scientists, and both groups shared an interest 
in explaining change.” 

David Hsiung has provided a good example of where disciplinary integration, 
in the study of change, can lead. In his examination of northeastern Tennessee, he 
describes how the elaboration of a road system forms part of a developmental pro- 
cess in which a transportation infrastructure emerges to carry goods and ideas 
within communities and between regions. Borrowing sociological concepts, he di- 
rects his developmental narrative toward an analysis of cultural isolation in Ap- 
palachia. His conclusion is that the elaboration of both internal and external com- 
munications networks diminished the remoteness of the frontier by encouraging 
face-to-face interactions within communities and by facilitating selective market 
contacts with more distant entrepéts. Similarly, Charles H. Faulkner points out 
that, within a few years of the founding of Knoxville, Tennessee, merchants had 
overcome regional “transportation barriers” and were importing a large variety of 
manufactured goods into the emerging town from distant Atlantic markets (ch. 
8). 

An expanding road system represents only one aspect of the ordering process 
in the backcountry. The notion, pertinent to both analytic and narrative studies, 
that change leads toward greater social stability and community cohesion opens 
many new avenues for cooperation among historians and social scientists. Essays 
in this volume suggest that this collaboration can be especially fruitful in three 
areas of frontier development: the establishment of power relationships along lines 
of gender, class, and race; the adjustment of ethnic identity within a pluralistic 
society; and the establishment of towns. 

Taverns, like roads, in the thinking of Daniel B. Thorp, helped order the 
backcountry around “places in which people most often gathered and . . . neigh- 
borhoods developed” (ch. 5). But Thorp views class and gender divisions evident 
in tavern life as potentially destabilizing, Taverns certainly created cultural arenas 
where social roles could be played out as dramatically and symbolically as in the 
more frequently studied courthouses and churches of the colonial South. Tavern 
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life, in fact, may have been especially revealing of widespread patterns of author- 
ity, because power relationships were more apparent in the daily jostlings of ordi- 
nary people than in the dictates of officials. Tavern keepers, unlike justices or cler- 
gymen, did not possess the authority to suppress dissension and discontent, which 
then could flow freely in their establishments. Growing class distinctions in tav- 
ern life and restrictions on the use of taverns by women, however, failed to threaten 
what Thorp calls the “basic stability of backcountry society” (ch. 5). Thus privi- 
lege and exclusion were indicative of the progressive articulation, not the disarticu- 
lation, of social and political order. 

Turk McCleskey illuminates another aspect of the power of social class: the in- 
fluence that land surveyors and speculators wielded over the distribution of prop- 
erty. This elite sought to replicate the deferential, hierarchical order of Chesapeake 
society on Virginia's frontier in Augusta County by managing access to ungranted 
lands. The authority of these officials was less than absolute, however, because fami- 
lies, in order to settle together, could and did exercise the option of paying higher 
prices for isolated land far from centers of power. Settlers were motivated more 
by the nonmarket impetus of acquiring sufficient property to secure collective eco- 
nomic competence and family cohesion than by conformity to deferential social 
relations. In linking kin networks to settlement patterns, they imprinted their own 
order on the land; but at the same time, they produced the ordered society that 
powerful men desired. 

Archaeologist Charles Faulkner concurs with McCleskey on the social construc- 
tion of land distribution, observing that the “idealized view of the frontier is of egali- 
tarian pioneers carving out their niches in the wilderness, but in reality their destiny 
was often controlled by an oligarchic ruling class of white males in the nascent towns” 
(ch. 8). In Knoxville, this class was composed of Anglo-American businessmen, pro- 
fessionals, and landowners who dominated local affairs with little apparent dissent. 
Archaeological investigations reveal that, while these elite men and women often lived 
in crude log and frame houses, their “wealth and social status seems to have been more 
easily expressed by the luxury goods present in significant quantities on domestic sites.” 
Thus the development of merchant commerce, facilitated by road improvements, 
helped to order the backcountry through social stratification and conspicuous con- 
sumption. Monica Beck makes a similar point when she observes that the “clustering 
of numerous brick outbuildings around the Brattons’ Georgian-style home was im- 
pressive, and implied the presence of a successful and powerful family in control of their 
landscape” (ch. 7). 

In ordering the frontier, ethnicity cannot be considered separately from class 
and gender. The essays in this volume indicate that, despite the disproportionate 
share of power exercised on the frontier by officials with English backgrounds over 
settlers from the north of Ireland or the German Palatinate, these non-English 
peoples represented a subversive force. As Edward Cashin demonstrates, settlers 
in the Georgia backcountry rejected the authority of the colonial governor when 
he acted in the interest of Indian tribes and Indian traders. Backcountry peoples, 
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in effect, created their own order by siding with the rebels during the American 
Revolution. 

At other times, the official culture of Anglo America, although outwardly 
adopted by Scotch-Irish and Germanic peoples, was undermined by their private 
application of traditional norms. In his study of the Lewis Miller drawings, Donald 
W. Linebaugh, for instance, applies the sociological distinction between assimila- 
tion and acculturation to demonstrate that, for Virginia Germans, acculturation 
proceeded separately from assimilation. They adopted outward signs of economic 
success, such as the rationally ordered I-house, while maintaining distinctly Ger- 
manic patterns of life within the house. An interdisciplinary approach that corre- 
lates Miller's sketches with historical research, archaeological data, and extant struc- 
tures leads Linebaugh to envision “constructing a chronology of cultural changes 
and exchanges’ in the “cultural landscape, notably in farmstead building traditions 
and spatial organization” (ch. 11). Other authors in this volume also document 
outward conformity but inner autonomy among German peoples. According to 
Daniel Thorp, North Carolina Germans avoided taverns except in Moravian com- 
munities, where church-run establishments sold more beer than did any other 
Rowan County enterprise. 

For a developing frontier, the study of town founding and growth requires the 
collaboration of many disciplines. On the one hand, this process composes a nar- 
rative of concentrating population, trade, and wealth; on the other, it reflects deep 
systemic changes in social structure and an evolving market economy. Laying out 
towns in the backcountry often followed rural settlement by several decades and 
marked the achievement of a threshold population in the countryside."* The lag 
behind rural settlement and the emergence of a functional hierarchy of urban 
places also reflected incremental increases in surplus agricultural production, as 
Kenneth Lewis argues in his case study of Camden. Lewis contends that urban 
development followed the transition to capitalism in the countryside. Thus, mar- 
ketplaces in towns appeared only after commercial markets penetrated rural econo- 
mies, where household production and local exchange based on use value tradi- 
tionally prevailed. Whereas Charles Faulkner argues that urbanization in the 
backcountry proceeded hand in hand with an emerging import trade in elite goods 
for the upper classes, Lewis suggests that the growth of the export trade facilitated 
town founding and growth. 

Towns had other functions that interdisciplinary approaches can flesh out. 
Chief among these was the replication of civic culture. Augusta, for instance, ‘gradu- 
ally assumed the requisites of a proper British town,’ according to Edward Cashin 
(ch. 4). Kenneth Lewis points out that the features of a proper town, such as 
churches, schools, courthouses, jails, shops, and stores, in addition to a market and 
fairground, made Camden “the initial center of urban activities in the South Caro- 
lina backcountry” (ch. 6). Likewise, Charles Faulkner demonstrates that the fledg- 
ling town of Knoxville was promoted by its merchants as a“civilized’ place like the 
secure towns they had left behind east of the mountains” (ch. 8). 
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Perhaps most symbolic of the progressive order that towns brought to the frontier 
were their grid street plans. From an anthropological perspective, Lewis argues (ch. 6) 
that the grid “controlled expansion’ and created a compact settlement permitting so- 
cial and economic development. According to Faulkner, "the street grid and establish- 
ment of courthouses and other public buildings symbolized order and security, as well 
as the towns central position in the frontier economy” (ch. 8). 

One lesson to be derived from the fascination with founding towns in the wilder- 
ness, so evident in many of the papers in this collection, is that a town must be stud- 
ied not in isolation but as an integral part of a rural Jandscape, in which production 
and consumption made town life possible. Settlement pattern, landscape, and mate- 
rial culture long have been the special domains of geography, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology. But these terms are neither obscure nor alien to historians, and during the past 
twenty years historians have made perhaps the greatest strides in gaining a working 
knowledge of material culture studies, partly because they have had the farthest to travel. 
Whereas the social sciences are more inclined to view landscape as the consequence 
of economic function, historians can contribute a developmental perspective in which 
landscape evolution is preconditioned by political or social change. As Michael Puglisi 
has reminded us, cultural assumptions and economic expectations “can be just as 
influential as material conditions’ (ch. 2). 

Here, too, roads provide a case in point. Road networks certainly do develop 
as communications systems linking economic nodes in space. But these networks 
also emerge with the settlement of an area, as regulated by the county courts and 
those who have influence in the courts. In the eighteenth century, the laying out 
of roads was a political process proceeding from a road petition, to the court ap- 
pointment of a road overseer to “view, mark, and lay off” a route, and finally to the 
empowerment of that overseer to order out the labor of nearby taxpayers to con- 
struct and maintain the road. Routes were determined not only by terminus points 
and the constraints of intervening terrain, but also by the influence of those living 
near the road and their interest in acquiring or denying public access to private 
resources. Road networks therefore encode a community consensus finely attuned 
to cultural assumptions and economic expectations, as well as material conditions. 
Roads might appear as only a minor element in the much larger landscape pan- 
orama of the southern colonial backcountry, but they provide an excellent begin- 
ning point for interdisciplinary dialogue. 

What, then, is the answer to the question: Where have the articles in this vol- 
ume led recent scholarship? What, in other words, have interdisciplinary perspec- 
tives contributed to the study of frontier communities? None of the articles in this 
volume, it should be pointed out, has been researched and written by an interdis- 
ciplinary team of scholars. Thus, what is interdisciplinary in them lies partly in 
their juxtaposition in the table of contents, and partly in all that can be drawn from 
each one, which, when recombined with selections from other articles, represents 
new perspectives. The result is more of a challenge than a conclusion. 

The work of geographers and archaeologists challenges historians to think 
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more carefully about precisely what is changing when they describe change. His- 
torians, say social scientists, ought to ask how communities are structured and 
how the elements of structure contribute to community function. Historians 
might inquire how communities are organized in space and what space, or dis- 
tance, might mean to pioneer peoples. Answers to these questions would give his- 
torians of frontier communities a stronger sense of place and a better understand- 
ing of how one place varies from another. Historians also might learn how places 
are woven together in regions and how people define a regional identity. Describ- 
ing national identity comes more easily for historians—in Turner's facile handling, 
it readily was seen as a product of the frontier process. But Turner and histori- 
ans ever since have struggled in identifying the traits that make up regions. Fi- 
nally, taking Turner up on his own advice about interdisciplinary work might help 
historians write regional histories of, for instance, the southern backcountry or 
even of the nation as a composite of regions. 

Working with historians might encourage social scientists to seek continuity, 
not only in space but in time. Geographers and archaeologists might learn to craft 
narratives that describe the establishment of frontier communities as an ordering 
process. Fulfilling an obligation to interpret the patterns their research reveals, so- 
cial scientists thus might look to the past for contingencies in time that explain 
contiguities in space. 

Combining the perspectives of place and process, inherent in the grouping of 
these essays, indeed can produce some new views. New perspectives could link the 
establishment of towns such as Augusta, Georgia, to a process of ordering Anglo- 
American relations with Indians. That process broke down under the force of 
settlement expansion and cultural intolerance, culminating over the course of a cen- 
tury in the removal of Native Americans from the entire Southeast. Likewise, dis- 
tant places such as Camden and Knoxville can be seen as connected in a process 
of frontier expansion, initiated in the quest for export commodities and reaching 
farther and farther into the American interior as settlement communities created 
their own demand for import commodities. In a similar manner, settlement ex- 
pansion can be seen as a blending of settler desires to establish kinship commu- 
nities, replicate familiar landscapes, or take advantage, in myriad ways, of economic 
opportunities unleashed as new places emerged around accustomed institutions 
ranging from taverns to towns. Historians, ethnohistorians, geographers, anthro- 
pologists, and archaeologists have much to learn from one another. 
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For Frederick Jackson Turner, studying the frontier through an interdisciplinary 
dialogue was no idle or academic exercise. “Each age writes the history of the past 
anew with reference to the conditions uppermost in its own time,’ he wrote early 
in his career.“ The aim of history, then, is to know the elements of the present by 
understanding what came into the present from the past.”” 

Turner began his most famous essay with a reference to the recent statement 
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by the superintendent of the U.S. Census that, based on the 1890 statistics, ‘there 
can hardly be said to be a frontier line.”’* If, as Turner stated, the democratic in- 
stitutions and national character of America had developed out of the frontier ex- 
perience, what would be their fate in the urban, industrial nation America was 
fast becoming in the 1890s—the nation enshrined at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position? As the primary concern of the progressive movement, this question 
brought Turner's view of history into the center of the most perplexing issues and 
the most significant debates of his own day. What remains to ask of the essays in 
this volume, then, is where they lead modern scholars in the future study of the 
frontier. 

For Turner and his contemporaries, settling the frontier meant the triumph of 
civilization—one civilization, Western civilization. Defeated in the conquest of the 
American interior were its “savage” peoples. Most men and women in Turner's so- 
ciety would have thought this victory inevitable, due to the unquestioned superi- 
ority of civilization over savagery. Such logic certainly seemed to justify Indian re- 
moval in the 1830s and reservation policies underwritten by wars of extermination 
later in the nineteenth century. Although they admitted that civilization had 
evolved out of savagery, Turner's contemporaries nonetheless held the essentialist 
view that human differences could be ascribed to the varying positions of dissimilar 
peoples on the evolutionary ladder. Differences in position they equated with dif- 
ferences in race. Even so, evolution was progress. The long transition from savagery 
to civilization was marked continually by the replacement of what were regarded 
as inferior economic, social, political, and religious institutions by superior ones. 
From this point of view, the demise, if not the intentional destruction, of Ameri- 
can Indian lifeways was considered a benefit to native and Anglo-American peoples 
alike. Thus the Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 sought to dismantle tribal culture in 
favor of the nuclear family and to replace hunting and gathering lifeways with 
small-farm agriculture and private property, in patterns consistent with contem- 
porary American norms. 

The century since Turner's work on the significance of the frontier has wit- 
nessed a paradigm shift in the way human differences are explained. This shift is 
as profound as any intellectual revolution in human history, including the rise of 
rationalism in the eighteenth century and Darwinian science in the nineteenth. 
That the world’s peoples think and act differently is seen today as a product of 
culture. Culture is a set of learned behaviors, conditioned by nature and environ- 
ment, which, when meshed together in a functional system, equip a people col- 
lectively to sustain life and elaborate upon living through art, politics, religion, and 
the means to achieve security, if not comfort. Cultural relativism requires that dif- 
fering lifeways be regarded as equally viable vehicles for achieving these objectives. 
Equal viability, however, does not necessarily presuppose moral neutrality, and one 
of today’s central controversies involves decisions on when to let other people alone 
and when to intervene in the name of values such as freedom, justice, and equal- 
ity, or rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Another of today’s controversies concerns the multicultural construction of 
American identity, If different cultures possess equal rights to exist, then the na- 
tion cannot claim one cultural identity to the exclusion of others. But this argu- 
ment flies in the face of a long tradition of Anglo-American domination. Not sur- 
prisingly, multiculturalism has become a flash point in the culture wars of the late 
twentieth century. Diversity raises the question of how far the nation can go in 
acknowledging the mutual integrity of all peoples contained within it. Is America 
strictly an English-speaking nation, or should Spanish be taught as a second lan- 
guage in public schools? Is black English, or Ebonics, a separate language? Do we 
recognize Native American or African origins of modern lifeways, or was Ameri- 
can society born solely on Plymouth Rock or Jamestown Island? These are only 
some of the questions that divide Americans today along the fault lines of 
multiculturalism, but the point is that America’s identity at the end of the Ameri- 
can century is up for grabs. 

The authors of essays in this volume, as well as other scholars, are concerned—like 
Turner and his contemporaries—for the prospects of American institutions and na- 
tional identity in a future that looks quite different from the past. A quick review of 
the previous century reveals an important lesson: not only has the concept of culture 
replaced the evolutionary paradigm of savagery versus civilization, but also diverse 
American cultures have persisted, despite the overwhelming force leveled against them 
in the name of this paradigm. The Dawes Act, for instance, proved a failure; and, since 
New Deal legislation such as the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the federal gov- 
ernment progressively has recognized the legality and viability of tribal culture. Simi- 
larly, African American culture heroically has survived racism in the twentieth century 
and overcome virulent attempts to exclude blacks from every source of influence or 
advantage in American economic, social, and political life. In Canada, Quebec sepa- 
ratists have demonstrated vividly the power of cultural persistence and have threat- 
ened to redefine Canadian nationality by establishing an independent government. 
Separatists among American Indians and black nationalists have made similar attempts 
in the United States. These efforts raise troubling questions about national identity 
in the future. Will cross-cultural ties among groups dispersed across the earth's sur- 
face during the diaspora of post-Columbian imperialism prove stronger than political 
boundaries? Will nations such as the United States follow Yugoslavia and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in fragmenting into enclaves of competing ethnic groups 
given to hostility and warfare? Or should conformity to an Anglo-American heritage 
be enforced by law and by the return to a triumphal narrative of national history? 

It is precisely the diversity of the American past and its constituents that en- 
gages historians and social scientists today and demands explanations for ethnic 
and cultural pluralism. And it is toward a fuller account of American multicul- 
turalism that the essays in this volume point modern scholarship. Multiculcural 
study is inherently interdisciplinary. If scholars heed Turner's hundred-year-old 
call to begin an interdisciplinary dialogue and, like him, aspire to understand the 
present by knowing the past, then new work in the humanities and social sciences 
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must accept that the eighteenth-century backcountry is “back” from only one point 
of view. Our perspective on a moving, developing region of cultural encounter 
must acknowledge the integrity of all peoples, encompass the exchange of cultural 
information among these peoples, and comprehend the creation of diverse sec- 
tional identities within a polyglot nation. 

These efforts should produce some tangible results in the future. New work 
presented in this volume has important implications for the discussion of cultural 
boundaries by restoring narrative continuity and human agency to the process of 
regional definition and evolution. Donald Linebaugh’s research, for instance, points 
toward a “process-oriented approach to change that focuses on individuals and net- 
works as the units of study, rather than cultures and societies” (ch. 11). Regions 
need not be defined solely through the abstract process of trait diffusion. In the 
final analysis, traits do not diffuse, people move. What, then, causes people to move? 
In the backcountry, as elsewhere in early America, people for the most part moved 
to better their circumstances. Narrative approaches can add to discussions of 
regionality a causal mechanism for why—as opposed to how—the southern 
backcountry developed as a discrete and diverse region: why distinctive landscapes 
appeared, and why culturally adaptive traits could—as opposed to did—diffuse 
across the landscape. 

Population movements, of course, can be explained on scales larger than per- 
sonal ambition. A backcountry that was settled for political purposes and for im- 
perial objectives related to escalating conflicts among European powers and Na- 
tive Americans is a backcountry whose regional distinctiveness has its origins in 
forces beyond the collective motives of migrant peoples or the spatially restricted 
distributions of cultural traits. As a result of present efforts, future scholarship 
no doubt will move beyond the backcountry to conceive of a North American in- 
terior, seen from the multiple perspectives of English, French, Spanish, and Na- 
tive American interests, as both contested spaces and zones of encounter. 

Earlier generations of imperial historians were fascinated by the clash of empires 
in America, but a new imperial history of the frontier could trace the origin of Ameri- 
can encounters, exchanges, and contests to the centers of power in Native American 
and European societies. Current scholarship can inform future work with the lesson 
that the outcome of the clash was not foreordained and had much to do with the cul- 
tures of diverse peoples and their power to persist. In this way we can come to under- 
stand better the ancient origins of modern multiculturalism and, like Turner, address 
the anxieties of the future through an appraisal of the past. 
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